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FOREIGN COMMERCE STUDY 
(International Travel) 


MONDAY, MAY 2, 1960 


U.S. SENATE, 
ComMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForreIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m., in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, the Honorable Warren G. Magnu- 
son, chairman, presiding. 

The CuarrmMan. The committee will come to order. 

We have several other Senators who are on their way, but we have 
a long list of witnesses today and are hopeful we will be able to hear 
them all. 

The chairman has an opening statement, a very brief one, which 
I will read. 

This morning we begin 2 days of hearings on the exceedingly im- 
portant subect of promoting more foreign travel to the United States. 
Considering the role which international travel has come to play in 
our trade and balance of payments picture, it is difficult to over- 
emphasize this aspect of our international economic relations. Be- 
sides this, of course, the stimulation of foreign tourism in the United 
States has an even more vital significance in terms of our national 
objective to bring about a better understanding between peoples. 

Recognizing the importance of this subject, “pills have been intro- 
duced by both Senator Javits of New York, who is here, and myself, 
to ae a much greater impetus to our foreign travel program. ‘Both 
bills, S. 3102 and S. 3162, are based on the proposition that the U.S. 
Government has a direct and immediate responsibility to stimulate 
and encourage travel to this country by our foreign friends. Though 
they differ somewhat in detail, the bills provide for the followi ing ele- 
a in expanding national tourist promotion: al activities: 

They both suggest establishment of a U.S. Travel Office under 
iii authority of a Presidentially appointed Director, together with 
the creation of a travel commission or board made up of experienced 
rr in the travel field ; 

Authorization of funds in the neighborhood of $4 or $5 million 
annually to be expended for travel promotion activities—based upon 
expenditures of foreign visitors in the United States, and 


(Notr.—Staff members assigned to this hearing, George A. Barnes and John 
W. Black.) 
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. A greatly stepped up promotional campaign, using all appropri- 
ae “media of public information and communication to stimulate 
the desire to travel to America. Such a campaign should be com- 
parable to those conducted with great success by other countries. 
Both bills would include the establishment of U.S. tourist offices 
abroad, such as other countries have in our country. 

(The two bills are as follows :) 


[S. 3102, 86th Cong., 2d sess. ] 


A BILL To strengthen the domestic and foreign commerce of the United States by 
providing for the establishment of an Office of International Travel and Tourism and 

a Travel Advisory Board 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of this Act to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign commerce, improve the foreign payments 
position of the United States, and promote international understanding and 
appreciation of the United States of America by encouraging foreign residents 
to visit the United States and by facilitating international travel generally. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the purpose of this Act there is hereby 
established an Office of International Travel and Tourism (hereafter referred 
to as “the Office’) which shall have its principal headquarters in Washington, 
District of Columbia, and which, for administrative purposes, shall be in the 
Department of Commerce. 

(b) The Office shall be headed by a Director who shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and who shall 
be compensated at the rate of $20,000 per annum. The Director shall be re- 
sponsible for the discharge of all duties of the Office as defined in section 3 of this 
Act, and shall have authority and control over all activities thereof, including 
the authority to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of such subordinate personnel as 
he deems to be required in accordance with the provisions of the civil serv- 
ice laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended ; 

(2) secure by contract the services of private individuals and agencies; 
and 

(3) establish such branch offices in foreign countries as he deems to be 
necessary and desirable. 

(c) The Director shall submit to the President an annual report on the activi- 
ties of the Office. 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the Office to— 

(1) develop, plan, and carry out a comprehensive program, utilizing all 
appropriate media of public information and communication, designed to 
stimulate and encourage travel to the United States by the residents of 
foreign countries for the purpose of study, culture, recreation, business, and 
other activities conducive to better international understanding of the 
people and institutions of the United States ; 

(2) encourage the strengthening of tourist facilities, programs, and 
other arrangements within the United States for assuring a friendly welcome 
and meeting the special requirements of foreign visitors; 

(3) coordinate all travel facilitation activities of the United States Gov- 
ernment, and actively encourage progressive elimination, reduction, or sim- 
plification of barriers to travel; and 

(4) collect, publish, and provide for the exchange of statistics and tech- 
nical information relating to international travel and tourism. 

(b) In performing the duties set forth in subsection (a) of this section the 
Office shall— 

(1)utilize the facilities of existing agencies of the Federal Government 
to the fullest extent possible; 

(2) consult and cooperate with individuals, businesses, and organizations 
engaged in or concerned with international travel, including local, State, 
Federal, and foreign government agencies; 

(3) obtain the advice and services of qualified and experienced profes- 
sional agencies and specialists in the fields of advertising, public informa- 
tion, and mass communication; and 
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(4) refrain from conducting any activity or furnishing any service which 
might result in adverse economic competition to persons engaged in the busi- 
ness of providing transportation, accommodations, or other facilities to per- 
sons traveling between the United States and foreign countries. 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established a Travel Advisory Board (hereinafter 
referred to as “the Board”) which shall be composed of twelve members who 
shall be appointed by the President and who shall serve for such terms as may be 
designated by the President. Such members shall not be officers or employees 
of the Federal Government and shall be individuals who, by reason of interest, 
training, or experience, are qualified to carry out the duties provided for in 
section 5 of this Act. 

(b) The Board shall elect a Chairman and a Vice Chairman from its members. 

(ce) Any vacancy in the Board shall not affect its powers, but shall be filled in 
the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(d) Seven members of the Board shall constitute a quorum. 

(e) The Board shall have power to appoint and fix the compensation of such 
personnel as it deems to be required in accordance with the provisions of the 
civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

(f) The members of the Board shall each receive $50 per diem when en- 
gaged in the actual performance of their duties, plus reimbursement for travel, 
subsistence, and other necessary expenses. 

(g) Service of an individual as a member of the Board shall not be con- 
sidered as service bringing him within the provisions of section 281 or section 
283 of title 18 of the United States Code unless the act of such individual, which 
by such sections is made unlawful when performed by an individual referred to 
in such sections, is performed with respect to any particular matter which di- 
rectly involves either the Board or the Office or in which either the Board or 
the Office is directly interested. 

Sec. 5. The Board shall— 

(1) advise and consult with the Director with respect to the duties of 
the Office defined in section 3 of this Act, and from time to time shall 
submit to the Office recommendations for programs and policies to be adopted 
by the Office; and 

(2) submit to the President and the Congress from time to time reports 
containing appraisals of the effectiveness of the programs and activities 
being carried on by the Office and setting forth recommendations the Board 
has made to the Director and such other matters as it may consider 
pertinent. 

Sec. 6. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act there is 
authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and 
for each fiscal year thereafter a sum equal to one-half of 1 per centum of the 
total amount, as estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, expended within 
the United States by visitors from all foreign countries during the calendar 
year immediately preceding such fiscal year. The amount hereby authorized to 
be appropriated shall remain available until expended. 


[S. 3162, 86th Cong., 2d sess.] 


A BILL To establish a United States Travel Commission and a United States Office of 
International Travel 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of this Act to pro- 
mote the foreign policy of the United States by facilitating and encouraging 
travel by citizens of foreign countries to and within the United States and by 
citizens of the United States to foreign countries, and thereby provide for ex- 
panded interchange and mutual understanding of the life and cultures of foreign 
nations and to stimulate foreign trade and the domestic economy. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the purpose of this Act there is hereby 
established a United States Travel Commission (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission” ) which shall, for administrative purposes, be under the Executive 
Office of the President. 

(b) The membership of the Commission shall consist of 

(1) the Secretary of State, the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Attorney General, and the assistant to the President; 
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(2) two individuals to be appointed by the President from private life 
to represent the public; and 

(3) ten individuals, to be appointed by the President, each of whom 
shall represent one of the following: (A) airlines, (B) steamship lines, 
(C) railroads, (D) bus lines, (BH) motoring associations, (I) travel agencies, 
(G) State or municipal travel organizations, (H) travel publications, (I) 
ear rental services, and (J) hotels. 

(ec) The Commission shall elect a Chairman and two Vice Chairmen for terms 
of not more than two years; except that the member first to serve as Chairman 
of the Commission shall be designated by the President and shall serve for a 
period of two years from the date he is so designated. It shall also elect an 
Executive Committee from among its members. 

(d) Any member of the Commission referred to in subsection (b)(1) may 
designate an alternate to serve in his behalf as a member of the Commission. 

(e) Any vacancy in the Commission shall not affect its powers but shall be 
filled in the same manner in which the original appointment was made. 

(f) Ten members of the Commission shall constitute a quorum. 

(zg) Matters determined by and decisions of the Commission shall be deter- 
mined by majority vote of the members present and voting at any meeting. 

(h) The Commission shall meet at least twice each year. 

(i) Members of the Commission (other than those who are officers or em- 
ployees of the Government of the United States) shall each receive $75.00 per 
diem when engaged in the actual performance of duties vested in the Com- 
mission, plus reimbursement for travel, subsistence, and other necessary expenses 
incurred by them in the performance of such duties. 

Sec. 3. (a) It shall be the duty of the Commission to— 

(1) stimulate and assist the promotion of international travel and the 
exchange of visitors to and from the United States in cooperation with na- 
tional, regional, and international agencies and to carry out the provisions 
of section 416 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended ; 

(2) develop international travel for purposes of study, culture, sport, 
exploration, and similar activities through the appropriate international, 
government, State, and private organizations ; 

(3) provide for the collection, analysis, exchange, and utilization of tech- 
nical information concerning international travel among international, 
foreign, and domestic government and travel industry sources; 

(4) study and make recommendations relative to official regulations and 
procedures affecting international travel to and from the United States, 
travel flow, and the travel market as an aid to international travel; 

(5) cooperate with international, foreign, and domestic government and 
travel industry sources in broadening the market for international travel 
by conducting advertising, publicity, and promotional programs, and by 
encouraging the increase and improvement of transportation, accommoda- 
tions, and facilities for, and information concerning, international travel; 

(6) assist in the implementation of foreign technical assistance and 
economic development projects in the travel industry field; 

(7) prepare, issue, and distribute, in English and selected foreign 
languages, posters, maps, leaflets, and other forms of travel promotional 
material which the Commission deems appropriate and necessary in carrying 
out its objectives; 

(8) establish such branch offices in foreign countries as it deems necessary 
or desirable to carry out its duties under this Act; 

(9) encourage and assist in arrangements for extending a friendly wel- 
come to foreign visitors to the United States; 

(10) utilize facilities of existing agencies of the Federal Government to 
the fullest extent possible in carrying out its duties under this Act; and 

(11) establish or authorize such procedures, institute such programs, 
adopt such policies, and, in general, perform such acts in aid of the fore- 
going as it deems necessary or desirable to encourage and stimulate travel 
to and from the United States and to carry out its duties under this Act. 

(b) In carrying out the duties specified in subsection (a), the Commission is 
authorized to consult with and enlist the support and cooperation of (A) 
individuals, associations, and organizations engaged in the travel industry or 
in industries closely connected with travel (whether or not such individuals 
associations, and organizations are so engaged for profit), (B) official agencies 
of the United States and official agencies of State and local governments sub- 
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stantial duties of which pertain to international travel or domestic matters 
closely connected therewith, and (C) by utilizing normal diplomatic channels 
or with the consent of the Department of State, official and nonofficial interna- 
tional organizations concerned with international travel, and foreign govern- 
ments and agencies thereof which are charged with the duty of promoting and 
encouraging tourist travel. 

(c) The Commission shall refrain from adopting any policy or measures or 
engaging in any activity which is in competition with the normal activities of 
individuals, associations, and organizations which are engaged in the business 
of providing transportation, accommodations, or other facilities for tourists 
and others who travel between the United States and foreign countries. 

(d) The Commission shall submit to the Congress semiannually a full and 
complete report on its operations and activities, including a list of all gifts, 
and such recommendations for legislation as it may deem necessary or desirable 
to enable it to carry out the purpose of this Act. 

(e) The Commission is authorized to accept donations of money, property, 
and personal services in carrying out the purpose of this Act. 

Sec. 4. (a) In order to enable the Commission to carry out its duties un- 
der this Act, there is hereby established, as the executive arm of the Commis- 
sion, a United States Office of International Travel (hereinafter referred to 
as the “Travel Office’). The principal offices of the Travel Office shall be located 
in Washington, District of Columbia, and the Travel Office shall, for admin- 
istrative purposes, be under the Executive Offices of the President. 

(b) The Travel Office shall be headed by a Director, to be appointed by 
the President by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who shall be 
compensated at the rate of $ per annum. The Director shall be the Sec- 
retary and chief executive officer of the Commission and it shall be his duty to 
execute and implement the policies, programs, and decisions of the Commission 
under this Act and to make recommendations to the Commission with respect 
to the carrying out of the purpose of this Act. 

(ec) (1) Under the Director there shall be (A) two Deputy Directors, (B) 
a Legal Counsel, (C) a Public Relations Officer, (D) an Administrative Officer, 
(E}) three regional directors (one for the Western Hemisphere, one for Europe 
and Africa, and one for the Middle East, Asia, and the Pacific area), and (F) 
such technical division directors, consultants, assistants, secretarial and cleri- 
cal personnel as the Commission may determine to be necessary to carry out 
the purpose of this Act. 

(2) The personnel referred to in paragraph (1) shall be appointed by the 
Director in accordance with the provisions of the civil service laws and their 
compensation shall be fixed by him in accordance with the provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1949, as amended. 

Sec. 5. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this Act there is 
hereby authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1961, 
a sum equal to one per centum of the total amount, as estimated by the Sec- 
retary of the Commerce, expended by visitors to the United States from all 
foreign countries (other than Canada and Mexico) during the fiscal year im- 
mediately preceding such fiscal year. 


The Cuairman. I might say here that in all the years I have been 
in Congress I have found few pieces of legislation that have had the 
real interest and enthusiastic support of these two bills. And I am 
sure I can speak for the Senator from New York when I say that there 
is no particular pride of authorship in this matter. It is just a matter 
of doing something about this problem. 

We did find in looking at our balance of payments, our export and 
import situation, on which we had some hearings all last week that 
this travel deficit was the biggest gap of all, even bigger than the gold 
gap. The Secretary of Commerce has discussed this matter with us, 
the President of the United States has expressed great interest in 
doing something on this matter, and we have had the cooperation of 
the executive branch. 


Now, our first witness this morning will be the distinguished Sena- 
tor from New York, Mr. Javits. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman, may I say at the outset that I consider it a high 
privilege to be associ lated with the chairman of this committee, that 
I can think of no happier result for me than if we might join together 
in the bill because of both of these measures which we have introduced. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not new to this particular effort. I was chair- 
man of the House Subcommittee on Foreign Economic Policy which 
conducted hearings in 1952 on a travel program for the U nited States, 
and I have been on this particular wicket ever since, because it is so 
critically important. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, before I start a very brief prepared statement 
I would like to state that I have just returned from E urope, where I 
had an opportunity to visit and talk with the leading economic author- 
ities in the Ei uropean Common Market and among the so-called Outer 
Seven. Mr. Chairman, I think I can say to you as a fact that the Eu- 
ropeans are ready to travel and that there is no time at which we could 
make this kind of a move which would be more productive—in terms 
of people coming into a prosperity which they have not known for 
many decades before—th: an at this very moment. They need the green 
light, and this legislation will give it tothem. It can therefore be tre- 
mendously fruitful to us, not only in money, which is very important 
in view of our imbalance in international p: ayments, but also in the re- 
lationship between the two peoples. 

Senator Butter. Are there any foreign currency restrictions exist- 
ing at this time? 

Senator Javirs. There are some, Senator Butler. They differ in 
different countries. I was actually going to detail them for the record. 

Senator Butter. They are restrictive in character? 

Senator Javrrs. Yes, but they are very rapidly phasing out. For 
example, the United Kingdom has virtually no restriction now. In 
France, a traveler may take out $300 a year, but that is easing con- 
siderably right now. Germans and Italians are becoming inveterate 
tourists, and they have got the biggest affirmative balances in Europe; 
both of those countries. 

Senator Butter. As between themselves? 

Senator Javirs. And as to others. They would like to begin now 
to branch out because the Germans have got $5 billion in reserves and 
the Italians something over $314 billion. 

Senator Burter. Anybody that has traveled abroad will know 
Europeans will travel between their countries. I wonder whether 
they have in mind traveling abroad. 

Senator Javirs. They do. I think I can report that to the com- 
mittee as a fact. Another thing, Europe has had the idea we were 
a little patronizing about this tourism, and they would rather like to 
return the compliment. 

There is something in the pride of the Europeans in their new- 
found prosperity which is really quite inspiring to anyone who espe- 
cially gets into economic problems that are as difficult in another 
connection. It looks to me, therefore, Mr. Chairman, as if we have 
a new era for travel in the United States coming up over the horizon 
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presented by the new-found prosperity among peoples who are inter- 
ested in us and anxious to see us, and by the elimination or relaxation 
of currency exchange and other limitations in foreign countries. At 
least 16 oversea countries have taken this action so that the potential 
tourist flow from Europe and from the 7 sterling bloc countries could 
result in a sizable increase in travel and in a substantial impact on 
our economy. 

I then list, Mr. Chairman, the nations accounting for between one- 
third and one-half of tourist and other travel to the United States, 
which have substantially loosened restrictions on travel since the be- 
ginning of 1958, and I ask that 

The CHatirmMan. We will put that in the record in full. 

Senator Javrrs. Latin American countries account for nearly half 
of tourist travel to the United States. In addition, three European 
countries, Switzerland, Belgium, and West Germany, whose citizens 
are noted for tourists, have no restrictions on travel to the United 
States. So the market is terrific. I have referred specifically to 
Sweden, Netherlands, Belgium, virtually no restrictions; France, 
Denmark, no restriction; Austria, $385 a year; even Spain, a traveler 
may now take a small sum, $83 a year, but it begins to be opened up. 

Now, we have been a great source of revenue to those overseas. I 

saw the estimate the other day in London. They estimated that 
Americans would spend $21% billion in tourism in the year 1960. And 
as the chairman said in opening the session—and I would like to em- 
phasize the figure—a comparison of total United States and foreign 
travel receipts for 1958 compiled by the Department of Commerce 
shows a total U.S. deficit in this area alone of $866 million, the largest 
deficit in that particular account since 1949, according to the Depart- 
ment’s 10-year table, and I would like, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to have 
leave to put that t ible in the record. 

The CratrmMan. Yes. 

And preliminary figures from the Department of Commerce for 
1959 show a travel deficit for this year of $980 million, which is close 
to a billion. 

Senator Javrrs. And when we figure on an imbalance in interna- 
tional payments of $3 to $4 billion, it is quick to see that this is the 
No. 1 area in which we can help ourselves. 

Senator Burier. Has there been an estimate of the cost of this 
legislation ? 

Senator Javirs. The cost will come entirely, both in Senator Mag- 
nuson’s bill and mine, out of money which is spent here by people 
who travel here, and Senator Magnuson’s bill comes to $5 million a 
year. My bill calls for $2.8 million, because I excluded travel ex- 
penditures of those from Canada and Mexico. 

Senator Burier. That is for the purpose of paying the Commission 
and also establishing offices throughout the world ? 

Senator Javrrs. Exactly right. This is strictly an operation in 
which the leverage should be enormous. We spend at the most $5 
million, and you ought to get back a billion dollars. That should 
be your objective. If we want to run a government that has an eye 
on the welfare of its people, T just don’t know of any other single in- 
vestment that we have got that has more leverage. 
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Senator Burier. And I don’t know any other place than Americ: 
where they can see the most beautiful things in the world. 
Senator Javits. That is right, and they believe that. 
The Cuarrman. I want to say this before the Senator from New 
York leaves. He and I are in complete agreement that the one real 
thing we have got to do with this small amount that we are going to 
use is to let it be known in these countries that travel in America is 
not expensive. They think it is the most expensive thing there is. 

That is not true. 

Senator Javrrs. And that we don’t want it particularly; we are 
so busy, so occupied, we are doing so well, what do we care about 
tourists? This isn’t true. We have the Visitors Convention Bu- 
reau in New York that gives enormous service. One of the great 
sources of revenue for New York City is the travel business, even 
today. 

Now, if the chairman would give me his close attention here, when 
I had these hearings in 1952 and 1953, I ran into a very grave con- 
cern about the travel business, that by doing what the chairman and 
I propese to do, we would be going to compete with it. I therefore 
would like to state specific ally and in the most considered w ay for 
the record that the commission and agency which I have in mind 
and I am confident this goes for the one the chairman has in mind, 
too—will in no way render services to any tourist and in no way 
compete with the domestic or oversea operations of our domestic 
travel industry, and that all my bill is designed to do is on the gov- 
ernmental level to promote the whole effort rather than in any way 
to create individual competittion. The travel industry always ex- 
pressed great worry about that. I think it is a completely mis- 
placed concern, and I say it only because I think we ought to give 
the industry every reassurance that this is not in the design; it is 
not the plan; it is not in the text of the legislation; and it just will 
not happen. 

I think the travel industry is entitled to that, and I think we must 
make it very clear. 

Now, there are 32 governments, Mr. Chairman, foreign govern- 
ments, maintaining trav offices in the United States. And they 
spend millions of dollars in advertising, production, and the dis- 
semination of material as well as other efforts to promote travel. 
Now, in some cases they actually give the individual traveler services, 
but we have no such thing in mind here, I want to emphasize that. 

And, Mr. Chairman, the Sund: ay supplements of our major news- 
papers provide some indication of the enormous effort which it put 
into the promotion of travel to other countries out of the United 
States. It just seems to me to be a glaring failure of our total na- 
tional responsibility to omit doing the same thing, as far as we are 
concerned, when we have such a “great, rich, and beautiful country 
to attract people to the United States. So I believe, Mr. Chairman, 
that this confluence of events in an international imbalance of pay- 
ments; new-found prosperity in tremendous travel markets like the 
countries of Western Europe and the new interest of the United 
States in the exchange between ourselves and all other nations on 

earth, in terms of getting to know each other better—getting to know 
you, as the saying goes, “from the “King and [”—I think make this 
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just the ideal time for doing exactly what we have in mind, both 
Senator Magnuson and I. 

The Cuatrman. Senator, I have here the Milwaukee Journal sup- 
plement, which is of the type usually found in most papers all over 
the country, concerning spring travel. 

Senator Javirs. We have had them in New York. 

The Cuatrman. And Mr. Paul McMahon, the travel editor, points 
out what our Government spends to promote tourism. We are down 
with Cyprus. We spend about the same amount of money as Cyprus 
to promote tourism, and the Belgian Congo. The three of us are 
running neck and neck. [Laughter.] 

Senator Javits. Mr. Chairmsn, I just think this has been a long- 
overlooked area for reasons which we are very familiar with. We 
have been doing fine, and we just haven’t thought about it, and I 
think it is a tremendous service to the Nation that the Chair is per- 
forming in providing this audience for what needs to be done. I am 
very hopeful it will result in legislation. 

Before summing up, I would like to make this observation: There 
is some concern by the Department of State about the establishment 
of offices abroad of any kind on the part of U.S. agencies. It is a 
fact that many Government agencies have offices abroad, and there 
is no reason whatever why the legislation couldn’t—or the legislative 
intent in text couldn’t be made very clear that in all matters relating 
to diplomatic activity, whether it is immigration and naturalization, 
international treaty arrangements, or establishment of international 
offices, there will be complete coordination with and acceptance of the 
superior authority of the Department of State, insofar as the diplo- 
matic activities of the Government are concerned. 

I commend that to the Chair by way of a reassurance to the Depart- 
ment of State. 

The Cuatrman. Thank you. We will put your statement in in full. 

Senator Javirs. May I sum up? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Senator Javits. It is important to establish a travel commission 
and travel office such as is contemplated by both bills for the following 
reasons: 

1. It can stimulate cooperation among all Government departments 
and agencies with greater freedom than under any other form of 
organization ; 

2. It could represent the United States officially in the field of in- 
ternational travel in which practically all major governments now 
participate so actively and directly through accredited government 
agencies, and there are an enormous number of international and 
regional conferences and meetings, all of which could help us in at- 
tracting more travel business, and which we would participate in in 
this way ; 

3. Its entire effort can be devoted to travel, that is, the entire effort 
of this agency, with a clear-cut and specified objective; and 

4. It would result in the greatest possible economy and effective- 


ness of operation as well as flexibility in meeting changed conditions 
in future years, 
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I close, Mr. Chairman, by emphasizing that what we would spend 
on it would only be a very small part of what we would be gaining in 
additional tremendous income to the people and Government of the 
United States. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuatrman. Any questions? 

The Senator from Maryland? 

Senator Butter. No. 

The CuarrMan. The Senator from Oklahoma. 

Senator Monronry. Coming down in the car this morning I heard 
on the radio Air France advertising a round trip to France with about 
five other stopovers in the capitals of Europe for about, I recall, about 
$36 down and $25 a month. I think this is fine; I think it helps pro- 
mote foreign travel. But I wondered if you felt that this agency we 
are proposing to establish might ask for a little reciprocity advert ane 
on the part of Air France within France and BOAC within Great 
Britain, and KLM, and SAS in the Scandinavian countries, that they 
use a little radio time on their own people to bring them this w ay as 
well as take our folks that way. 

Senator Javrrs. The Senator has put his finger exactly on why we 
need a specialized agency, because then you have got people who have 
their eye fixed on the bail and are t taking advantage of these openings. 
As it is today, this represents a very small activ ity in the Department 
of Commerce, very poorly financed, and it is just almost disrespectful 
to our own national prestige when you hear things like the Senator 
heard this morning on the radio. We are just not taking advantage 
of the openings which are available to us because we are not organized 
for it. 

Senator Monroney. I believe the foreign airlines would do well to 
develop two-way traffic and originate traffic over there coming this 
way, too. 

Senator JAvirs. Exactly. 

Senator Monronry. Advertising to their own nations to make the 
trip might help balance their loads and various other things. 

Senator Javirs. Right. I don’t know whether the Senator was here 
when I started, but I have just_ come back from a week in Europe, 
where I spoke at the council in E urope as Chairman of the Economic 
Committee of NATO Parliamentarians. I opened my remarks here 
by saying that Europe is ready for this, very intereste ‘d, they are tak- 
ing off restrictions. This is the ideal time for the United States to 
move into this area vigorously, as the chairman and I both feel, 
through this kind of legislation. 

Senator Burier. Will you look at the provisions in connection with 
the membership of the Commission? Senator Magnuson provides for 
a Director alone, and then subordinate personnel, “whereas your Com- 
mission numbers some 19 or 20, does it not? 

Senator Javirs. Yes. 

Senator Butter. Now, have you any meeting of minds? I think 20 
is too large, and 1 is too small. 

Senator Javirrs. Well, Mr. Chairman, I think Senator Magnuson 
and I will have no problem in getting together on the following prin- 
ciple: An office supported by a commission, I say “commission” be- 
‘ause people like to belong to a commission, you get higher type per- 
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sonnel, of a reasonable number. And that principle, I think we both 
have and I think we can get together with the aid of the Government 
agencies concerned on the optimum figures of people involved. 

Senator Burier. It seems to me a lot of the people you enumerate 
could get together—airlines, steamships, railroads—— 

Senator Javits. It is very possible. But I think the idea of the 
Commission which I hope to commend to the chairman 

The Cuarrman. I think what we are thinking about, let’s take the 
steamship lines, if they had somebody on there representing them, say 
Castle, het could point out to the Government: Well, what are some 
of the problems we run into? They would bea clearinghouse for this 
sort of thing. What are the restrictions? What can we do to make 
it easier for people to travel to the United States? Airlines could have 
the same sort of thing. I think what we want on this Commission is 
people with some practical knowledge of some of the problems in- 
volved in making this easier. I don’t think we will have any trouble 
with that at all. 

Senator Javrrs. Not at all. Another thing is their tremendous re- 
sources in the private economic system, which could be available for 
this, in coordination with what modest resources Government would 
be using. 

That would be the purpose essentially of such a Commission. I 
think the idea of the Commission would make people who belong to it 
work harder, more than an advisory committee. It gives you a 
feeling of really belonging and having the responsibility, 

The CHatrman. Any further questions of the Senator from New 
York? We will put your full statement in the record in full. 

Thank you. 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 








STATEMENT BY JaAcos K. Javits, U.S. SENATOR 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this committee to testify on 
behalf of S. 3162, which would establish a U.S. Travel Commission and a U.S. 
Office of International Travel under the Executive Office of the President. This 
is a longstanding interest of mine. 

A new era in travel to the United States from oversea countries has been 
opened up by the relaxation and elimination of currency exchange and other 
limitations by a number of foreign governments. At least 16 oversea countries 
have taken this action so that the potential tourist flow from Europe and from 
the seven sterling bloc countries included in this number could result in a sub- 
stantial increase and an impact on our economy. 

The following nations, accounting for between one-third and one-half of tour- 
ist and other travel to the United States, have substantially loosened restric- 
tions on travel to the United States since the beginning of 1958: 


DRA os ee) eee eee Virtually no restrictions. 

BRAIN sivas 2s, anne sci oneaiaecnthcaae ea aie Traveler may take out $950 per year. 
CRRSROR Ten oi st aes Virtually no restrictions. 

Pee 2 os Sled Do. 

eG 2 hi. 21a eee Traveler may take out $300 per year. 
RO i BS i Boe Sa Virtually no restrictions. 

GBs ce sk ll eee Traveler may take out $385 per year. 
MOE. (5S 5es 90 pat ee saat Traveler may take out $150 per year, 
OD as eins scien cements ete ton eee bled ate Traveler may take out $83 per year. 


1Members of sterling bloc, in addition to the United Kingdom and Australia, now 
having virtually no restrictions (some of these may have loosened their restrictions prior 
to 1958): Nassau, Ireland, Rhodesia, and Nyasaland; Nigeria, Tanganyika, Uganda, and 
Union of South Africa. 
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Latin American countries account for nearly half of tourist travel to the 
United States. In addition, three European countries—Switzerland, Belgium, 
and West Germany—whose citizens are noted for their tourism, have no restric- 
tions on travel to the United States. 

International travel is a two-way street. While Americans traveling abroad 
have long been a source of dollar revenue to oversea nations, foreigners travel- 
ing to the United States are spending here at an estimated rate of almost $1 
billion a year. This amount can be doubled if we are willing to make the 
effort. This increase would have a substantial impact on our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit. A vigorous promotional program carried out by the proposed 
U.S. Travel Commission could be one of the most important actions we could 
take in turning the tide. We cannot afford to sit back and wait for a substan- 
tial increase in foreign travelers coming to this country in the light of present- 
day, highly competitive conditions. 

I wish to emphasize that the Commission and Agency will in no way render 
services to tourists. This is strictly the business of the excellent private travel 
industry in the United States of America. 

A comparison of the total U.S. and foreign travel receipts for 1958, compiled 
by the Department of Commerce, shows a total U.S. deficit in this area alone of 
$866 million. This is the largest deficit since 1949, according to the Depart- 
ment’s 10-year table, which I submit for the record: 


Total U.S. and foreign travel receipts, 1949 to 1958 * 


[Millions of dollars] 














1949 | 1950 | 1951 | 1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 

a eh A ca Er ort ol 
(se) UB. Sepeareres, 5... - 20 annnn-- 785 874 855 986 |1,076 |1, 144 |1, 354 }1, 513 [1,628 | 1,780 
(6) Foreign expenditures........-.-_--- 430 | 447} 489| 585 | 5094] 608 | 717] 770| 869} ‘914 
(c) U.S. travel deficit........-.-- | 355| 327! 366| 401| 4821 536| 637| 7431 750| 866 




























1 Includes travel receipts to and from Canada and Mexico. (a) Includes U.S. fare payments to foreign- 
flag carriers, and (6) includes foreign fare payments to U.S.-flag carriers, 





Tourism is also a vital element in the education of foreigners for a better 
understanding of what the United States is and what its democracy means for 
the free world. The purpose of my bill is to facilitate and encourage “travel by 
citizens of the United States to foreign countries, and thereby provide for expand- 
ing interchange and mutual understanding of the life and cultures of foreign 
nations and to stimulate foreign trade and domestic economies.” 

This bill has the support of a substantial segment of the travel industry and 
should be a revenue producer for the Federal Government as well as for American 
business firms. Many States as well as many foreign governments have found 
it worthwhile to maintain tourist and information offices for this specific pur- 
pose of stimulating trade and travel. Moreover, at least 32 foreign governments 
maintain travel offices in the United States, where they spend many millions of 
dollars in advertising, production and the dissemination of materials as well as 
other efforts to promote travel. The Sunday supplements of our major news- 
papers provide some indication of the way foreign governments seek to attract 
the American tourist. Those countries which have achieved results in increasing 
the flow of American visitors have found that the only practical method of inten- 
sive promotion is to provide government assistance through their official travel 
offices with a program designed to attract visitors. 

The bill which I am sponsoring recognizes the efforts currently being made by 
the travel industry to help international travel. It also recognizes the interest 
of other American businesses such as hotels, restaurants, and others who are 
favorably affected by the increase of travel. Consumers and the general Ameri- 
can public will also be represented. Therefore in addition to members of the 
Cabinet, the Commission will include representatives from the general public 
and 10 representatives from the travel and related industries. 

Among the Commission’s principal responsibilities are the stimulation and 
promotion of international travel; the development of such travel for purposes of 
culture, understanding, study and sport through appropriate organizations; 
cooperation with all travel industry sources to broaden the travel market by 
conducting advertising, publicity and promotional programs at home and abroad; 
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and the recommendation of measures to facilitate the flow of travel. The Com- 
mission would also be authorized to establish branch offices in foreign countries 
and to make use of all procedures, programs and promotional media to advance 
its objectives. It would also be required to report fully and regularly to Con- 
gress on its activities. 

It is important to establish such a Commission as a separate entity under the 
Executive Office of the President for the following reasons: 

1. It can stimulate cooperation among all Government departments and 
agencies with greater freedom than under any other form of organization. 

2. It could represent the United States officially in the field of international 
travel in which practically all major governments now participate so actively 
and directly. 

3. Its entire effort can be devoted to travel, a clear-cut and specified target. 

4. It would result in the greatest possible economy and effectiveness in opera- 
tion as well as flexibility in meeting changing conditions in future years. 

The Commission would be operated on a fund amounting to 1 percent of the 
annual foreign travel expenditures in the United States, exclusive of those of 
visitors from Canada and Mexico. Based on 1959 figures, this percentage would 
amount to $2.8 million. 


The next witness is Bradley Fisk, Assistant Secretary for Interna- 
tional Affairs, Department of Commerce. 

Senator Carroll from Colorado—he is not here, is he? We will put 
his statement in the record, in full. 

(The statement referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR JOHN A. CARROLL ON S. 3102, To EstTApiLisy A U.S. OFFICE 
OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL AND TOURISM 


In support of S. 3102 I would like to give the committee a few statistics on my 
own State of Colorado, which I think demonstrate in miniature the potential 
importance of tourist promotion to the United States as a whole. 

The tourist industry is the third-ranking industry in Colorado. It is exceeded 
in volume only by manufacturing and agricuture. Reliable unofficial estimates 
indicated that last year more than 4 million tourists spent $360 million in Colo- 
rado, a State with 1.8 million permanent residents. 

As noted by the Colorado Yearbook, official publication of the State Planning 
Division, tourist money is “new money.” It is not balanced off by any appreci- 
able sacrifice of wealth or substance. 

In Colorado, 1 in every 8 dollars spent in retail trade comes from out- 
of-State visitors. 

Yearbook statistics show that tourist dollars pay more than $8 million a year 
in taxes and license fees to Colorado, including more than 6 percent of all gaso- 
line taxes collected by the State; nearly 6 percent of all sales taxes; nearly 7.5 
percent of all beer, wine, and liquor taxes; more than 19 percent of all pari- 
mutuel racing taxes, and more than 35 percent of all game and fish license fees. 
The Colorado Visitors’ Bureau, a nonprofit organization financed by more than 
2,200 individuals and business firms throughout the State—with a boost from 
the municipal funds of the city of Denver—has calculated that tourist spending 
may exceed $400 million during 1960 in Colorado. 

Truly, this is a bonanza. The gold in our hills is no longer the prime factor 
in the State’s prosperity, but there is tourist gold to be mined everywhere in 
Colorado. The same can be said of other States. This is the way to curb the 
U.S. outflow of gold to other countries. 

The Colorado Visitors’ Bureau and the State advertising and publicity de- 
partment, together, spend about $300,000 a year on general tourist promotion. 
This figures out to about 16 cents for every man, woman, and child who calls 

Jolorado home. 

And this, be it noted, is in a State with a per capita income below the rational 
average. 

If the U.S. Government were to match the 16 cents per capita rate of tourist 
promotion spending by the people of Colorado, it would have to spend at least 
$28,800,000 a year, or about 10 times what the United Kingdom spends. Instead, 
it spends much less than $100,000 on tourist promotion, or about what Singapore or 
Cyprus spend. 


55345—60—_2 
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Virtually all our Western States can recite similar figures. All of them are 
rich in attractions for the visitor. Their natural wonders are known all over the 
world—if not sufficiently promoted. What foreign visitor would think of tour- 
ing the United States without planning to make a stop at the national parks, the 
great dams, the Continental Divide, the Grand Canyon, and oher scenic attrac- 
tions? 

Foreign visitors are eager to get a close look at the West, if only to see whether 
it resembles the version created by American films and television. Colorado 
skiiing, fishing, hunting, camping, and mountain climbing are just as attractive to 
the visitor from Europe or Asia as to our own people. 

All this points up the value of Senator Magnuson’s bill, S. 3102. When we 
consider that American tourists spent almost $1.8 billion abroad during 1958— 
some $866 million more than foreign tourists spent here that year—it is clear 
that we are missing a great opportunity to correct our tourist dollar gap. 

The alarming thing about the tourist dollar gap, as noted in a report by the 
staff of the Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, is that it is 
steadily accelerating. It already represents one-fourth of our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit—or about $1 billion a year. Projecting present trends, the com- 
mittee staff estimates there will be a $27 billion deficit in tourist dollars in the 
years 1959-69, inclusive, compared with $5.5 billion in the 10 years 1949-58. 

Significantly, the United States biggest tourist dollar deficit is with Europe 
and the Mediterranean—the countries whose citizens have the largest sums of 
money available for potential spending in the United States. Their prosperity 
is steadily growing and their ties generally are stronger with this Nation than 
with any other in the New World. 

Until recently, it could be argued that promoting U.S. travel among Europeans 
would be wasted effort because of restrictions on currency they could take out 
of their countries. However, a new trend is developing. Just this spring, the 
British Government removed the restrictions that had been in effect since before 
World War II. Asa UPI dispatch in the New York Times for April 3 remarked, 
“Now anyone who has the money can practically go out with the Bank of 
England.” 

The committee staff estimates that one-tenth of the money spent by foreign 
tourists in this country finds its way into our tax coffers. 

I venture to predict that if S. 3102 becomes law and is properly implemented 
with appropriations, every dime thus spent will be returned with bountiful 
dividends to Federal, State, and local government treasuries in the form of 
excise taxes. 

And as Senator Magnuson has noted, all kinds of business enterprises benefit 
directly from the tourist dollar—from the big transportation companies and 
hotels to the small resaurants, the cleaning and laundry establishments, the 
curio dealers and taxi drivers, and even the bootblack on the corner. They in 
turn put the money back into circulation where it will do the economy the most 
good. 


The Cuatrman. I want to suggest for the record that we will leave 
the record open. There are several Senators that want to make a 
statement on this bill. We will leave the record open for them; that 
is, Senators who are not members of the committee. 

All right, Secretary Fisk. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BRADLEY FISK, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR 
INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS, DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE; AC- 
COMPANIED BY C. P. AUSTIN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF INTERNA- 
TIONAL TRAVEL; L. K. MACY, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
COMMERCE; AND NATHAN OSTROFF, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL 


Mr. Fisk. Good morning, gentlemen, Mr. Chairman. We are grati- 
fied to see the well-deserved interest which your committee has shown 
in the important field of international travel. Secretary Mueller has 
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already expressed to you our interest in this subject, and I welcome 
this opportunity to discuss it more fully with you. 

Since the Office of International Travel is in the Department of 
Commerce, I feel that it is important to the committee that my state- 
ment cover three topics. First, why travel to this country was not 
aggressively promoted prior to 1959. Second, how our concept of 
the international travel program was changed by the President’s 
travel proclamation and the economic conditions which made it pos- 
sible. Finally, I should like to comment on S. 3102 and S. 3162 as 
a means of strengthening this country’s international travel program. 

Frequently we are asked why this country has not promoted travel 
from other nations as many of them have done from the United States. 
There are some excellent reasons why for the past decade our efforts 
have concentrated on encouraging tourism development by other 
countries and the facilitation of international travel by our citizens. 

Following World War II, the pressing need for many countries 
was to meet the basic needs for food, clothing, and shelter; and then 
the reestablishment of production capacities. Dollar exchange was 
vital to fulfilling these requirements. Tourist dollars could be earned 
with existing facilities in many war-torn countries, and they could 
be acquired while the productive capacities of these countries were 
in process of being rebuilt. 

Under these conditions, it was impossible for most foreigners to 
visit the United States. Nor would it have been realistic for us to 
ask dollar-short countries to free dollar supplies urgently needed for 
material and equipment in order that their citizens might visit us. 
Our trade and assistance programs were aimed at helping foreign 
countries acquire dollar supplies so they could reestablish their 
economies. Qur international travel program had the same objec- 
tive. Emphasis was placed on encouraging travel by Americans. 
The real goal to be achieved was the facilitation of travel by our citi- 
zens to their countries. As a result, expenditures by U.S. travelers 
abroad have made a substantial contribution to the present healthy 
state of many national economies throughout the world. At the same 
time, however, economic conditions abroad have inhibited the natural 
development of travel to the United States. 

These world conditions, of course, dictated in a large measure the 
functions and the activities of our Office of International Travel. 
Through the years, this Office has served as the Government spokes- 
man for the diversified travel industry. It has provided the valuable 
and necessary liaison between the travel industry and the dozen U.S. 
Government agencies whose functions affect the daily operations of 
this industry and the movement of international travelers. It has 
served as the U.S. counterpart of the important, and in some cases 
large, foreign official travel bureaus. It has acted as a focal point 
and a clear inghouse for all statistical, research, and facilitation activi- 
ties of the U.S. Government, and it has provided such other services 
for the travel industry as are customarily provided for other indus- 
tries by the Department of Commerce. Within its resources, it con- 
tinues to perform these functions. 
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Through a Travel Advisory Committee, consisting of 27 prominent 
executives from all segments of the travel industry, the best thinking 
of the industry is regularly incorporated into the Department’s travel 
program. 

I will submit the names of the members of that committee for 
the record. 

(The material referred to is as follows :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TRAVEL ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Charles S. South, vice president, Braniff International Airways, 1528 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

James L.: Bossemeyer, executive director, National Association of Travel Or- 
ganizations, 1422 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Dean Carpenter, vice president, Hilton Hotels International, Park Avenue at 
50th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Ralph E. Casey, president, American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., 11 Broad- 
way, New York, N.Y. 

L. P. Marechal, vice president and general sales manager, Trans World Airlines, 
Inc., 380 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Eric Friedheim, editor and publisher, the Travel Agent, 2 West 46th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

Kenneth F. Gautier, vice president in charge of passenger traffic, United States 
Lines Co., 1 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Richard H. Henry, manager, travel sales, American Express Co., 65 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. , 

Raymond H. Hering, executive vice president, American Society of Travel 
Agents, Inc., 501 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Benjamin A. Javits, 823 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

L. C. Jaynes, president, National Trailways Bus System, 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. J. Keenan, general passenger traffic manager, Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., 
2 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Willis G. Lipscomb, vice president, traffic and sales, Pan American World 
Airways System, 135 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Russell Lutz, vice president, Grace Line, Inc., 1511 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

William H. McConnell, vice president in charge of passenger traffic, American 
Export Lines, 31 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

Joseph I. McDonnell, chairman, Committee on Travel, American Hotel Associa- 
tion, 221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

Franklin Moore, president, Inter-American Hotel Association, Penn Harris Hotel, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

G. E. Owen, general manager of touring services, General Drafting Co., Con- 
vent Station, N.J. 

BE. B. Padrick, chairman, Trans-Continental Passenger Association, 516 West 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Il. 

Ted Patrick, editor, Holiday magazine, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William D. Patterson, associate publisher, the Saturday Review, 25 West 45th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

Norman J. Philion, director, travel facilitation, Air Transport Association of 
America, 1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

L. H. Ristow, vice president, traffic, the Greyhound Corp., 2600 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Royal W. Ryan, executive vice president, New York Convention and Visitors 
Bureau, Inc., 90 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

Russell E. Singer, executive vice president, American Automobile Association, 
1712 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

Somerset R. Waters, Child & Waters, Inc., 516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

T. L. Williamson, passenger traffic manager, Alcoa Steamship Co., Inc., 17 Bat- 
tery Place, New York, N.Y. 
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Mr. Fisk. The international problems and interests of the 12 Fed- 
eral agencies with a vital interest in specific phases of international 
travel are coordinated through the Interdepartmental Travel Policy 
Committee. The Department of State, for example, is vested with the 
passport and visa functions. The Immigration and Naturalization 

Service is concerned with entry eligibility and security. The Cus- 
toms Bureau is interested in the entry of goods. The Internal Rev- 
enue Service is concerned with tr ansporti ition and other taxes, and 
so on through the list. Some effective coordinating mechanism was 
required to solve the money problems which defied solution. 

The Cuarrman. How often does that Interdepartmental Travel 
Policy Committee meet ? 

Mr. Fisk. It tries to meet twice a year at the present time. 

The CHarrMan. Twice a year. 

Mr. Fisk. We have had two meetings recently, however, in con- 
nection with our export expansion program. 

The Cuatrman. Because there is a little more interest now. But 
there is no set time as to the meetings ? 

Mr. Fisk. No set time, just as a mater of urgency when it is 
needed. 

The Cuatrman. As far as I know, there may have been some 
recommendations made to the Congress, but as far as I know, they 
haven’t made any recommendations unless the departments involved 
have done it themselves. 

Mr. Fisk. I know of no recommendation through the Interdepart- 
mental Committee. 

The Cuarrman. I know of no recommendation from the Customs 
Bureau to simplify customs procedures. 

Mr. Fisk. There have been recommendations from other agencies 
to the Customs Department within our Committee to get going on 
that particular item. 

The Cuatrman. And I know of no recommendation from the De- 
partment of State to simplify passports and visa applications, but 
administratively they have been doing a much better job down there, 
I think, than at any other prior time. 

Mr. Fisk. That work has been done with the help of this Committee. 

The Cnatrman. I say that with great respect for Mrs. Shipley, but 
they have been doing a better job. But there have been no recom- 
mendations that I recall that h: ave come to us. 

Mr. Fisk. That is true. However, in our package that we gave you 
the other day on the expansion of exports, there is a report of the 
Travel Committee that makes several recommendations. 

The CHarman. Have you found that there is a greater interest now 
in this Committee ? 

Mr. Fisx. That is true. 

The Cuarmman. And that they want to attack some of these prob- 
lems and take a look at them ? 

Mr. Fisk. Yes. 

The CHatrman. OK. 

Mr. Fisk. Through the Interdepartmental Travel Policy Commit- 
tee important improvements are beleis made to relieve travelers of 
burdensome requirements without impairing the original intent of the 
controls or functions of the respective agencies. Furthermore, this 
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Committee at the Assistant Secretary level provides an unmatched 
means of injecting into the Nation’s travel program the seasoned 
guidance of those agencies which are capable of making a contribution 
to it. 

Senator Scuorpret. I would like to ask the witness this: Just what 
does this intergovernmental agency actually do now? 

Mr. Fisk. The intergovernmental agency discusses the problems 
such as those that the chairman brought up of visas, easing the getting 
of visas, customs problems; recently we discussed the problem of 
getting literature like this [indicating], which I will refer to in a 
moment, abroad, how that could be done under existing rules, and in 
general what is suggested to the Committee perhaps by other depart- 
ments or by the public to ease travel, and how it can best be facilitated 
through the different Government agencies to which those respon- 
sibilities are assigned. 

Senator Scnorpret. I appreciate your answer. The reason why I 
asked that question was this: Would this Committee appreciate hav- 
ing from Members of Congress some of the complaints that we get? 
If we should refer them to this Committee 

Mr. Fisk. We would like to have them very much. Those should 
be addressed to us through the Department of Commerce, and we will 

take them up with'this Interagency Committee. 

Senator ScHorrre.. Freque ntly we get our attention drawn to cer- 
tain things that on the surface look pretty rough, and it is a source, 
a lot of times, of certainly a bad public relationship. Maybe it is 
misunderstood, I don’t know, but it would be helpful if we could 
refer some of those matters to committees such as the one you have 
indicated here. 

Mr. Fisk. We would be the agency who would refer it to that 
Committee. 

The Cuarmman. I would think in that case we would refer them 
to Bradley, and he in turn would give them to the Committee. 

Senator Scuorrren. Yes, that is what I was asking, where it should 
be channeled. 

Mr. Fisk. I am the Chairman of that Committee, and we would 
take it up within our Committee with the proper agency to see what 
they could do about a given matter. Of course, if it was a minor 
matter we could do it by phone immediately, without calling the 
Committee together. 

The Cuarmrman. Yes. 

Mr. Fisx. Unlike the travel offices of many foreign countries, the 
Office of International Travel has no offices abroad. However, the 
services of the U.S. diplomatic and consular posts and USIS offices 
all over the world are available for dissemination of travel informa- 
tion and to cooperate with travel interests in each country. 

Senator Monroney. I have been in a number of these consular 
offices and the waiting rooms are always jampacked with people, 
obviously trying to get visas, but more likely immigration visas. Is 
there any pattern that has been established through our State Depart- 
ment to try and divide that line so you will have sort of a VIP ante- 
room and quick service for simple tourism, separate from the other 
people who are seeking either a 6 months’ or a year’s visitor visa, or 
to actually emigrate? 
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Mr. Fisk. I don’t know how far it has been implemented, but Mr. 
Loy Henderson has told me they have done a good job on revising 
the methods of taking care of applic ants for visas. I would assume 
that would include dividing them into groups where a small amount 
of information is necessary ‘and the large. I don’t know how far that 
has gone. But both Governor Dwinell and Mr. Henderson say a good 
deal has been ace omplished recently. 

Senator Monroney. Thank you. 

The Cuamrman. But, of course, the trouble there is, what the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma points out, these people have got all kinds of 
other things they have to do. 

Mr. Fisk. U sually the consular section is set up, though, for visas 
alone. There is usually a section where that alone happens. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. There isn’t any attempt to encourage tour- 
ism by these people. As a matter of fact, I suppose the reverse is true, 
they discourage it when you walk in. Now, that is not being critical 
of these people, because they have all kinds of things to do and it is 
difficult. What we want—what we are thinking of—and I know what 
you are thinking of—is a place where you encourage them to come and 
tell them that it is not very difficult, that we will fix it up. 

Mr. Fisk. This might be a good place for me to go into a matter 
that is in our report, a recommendation that has been made, that we 
open two project trade information centers. We intend to open one, 
if we get the funds, in London, and another one in Bangkok. Those 
trade information centers we expect to have set up outside of the 
grounds of the U.S. Embassy, in the center of the business district. 

In those centers we would plan to have not only a commercial library 
and a commercial display, but a section set up for this exact purpose 
of treating tourism to the United States with all the best information 
we could get. The State Department has agreed with us that we 
should start these two pilot projects, one of them ina developed coun- 
try and one of them in an emerging country, and observe them care- 
fully, with the idea if they work | successfully we will add more. That 
is a rec ‘ommend: ation we have made. 

The Cuarrman. These are the two projects we talked about the 
other day ? 

Mr. Fisk. That is true. 

The Office of International Travel actively participates in leading 
world and regional travel organizations such as the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations and the Pacific Area Travel 
Association on valuable international programs aimed at promoting 
travel, reducing travel barriers, facilitating the movement of travelers, 
and simplifying entry requirements and formalities. At present we 
are furnishing the ‘supervision for a 2-year research project aimed at 
assisting 18 countries of the Pacific develop their tourism potential. 

There still are many countries which have some sort of currency 
restrictions tothe dollar area. In fact, there are large segments of the 
globe whose economies do not afford very attractive markets for in- 
creased travel to the United States. Now, however, as Senator Javits 
has pointed out, market improvement in the economic conditions in a 
number of foreign countries has presented this Nation with its first 
practicable opportunity to press for relaxation of discriminatory ex- 
change restrictions, on which we are making progress. This economic 
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recovery abroad has also provided us with a long-awaited opportunity 
to actively promote travel by foreign visitors to the United States. 

This year marks the beginning of an important change in this 
country’s concept of international travel. With the President's proc- 
lamation designating 1960 as “Visit the United States of Americ: 
Year,” we are undertaking a longer range program aimed at en- 
couraging more foreign visitors to come to the United States. In 
fact, the United States is embarking on its first concerted effort to 
increase the flow of travel to this country from abroad. 

Our Government is well aware of the infinite cultural value of 
travel, and it is generally agreed that the educational exchange of 
students, teachers, and speci ialists has been highly successful. It is 
generally recognized that the economic benefits of travel trickle surely 
and quickly to every segment of our economy. The Presidential 
proclamation emphé sized the growing force of travel as an important 
element in the development of oreater international understanding 
which leads to peace. As the Government of the United States seeks 
the political goal of world peace, it should make every effort to make 
full and effective use of international travel. 

At this particular time, the economic importance of promoting 
travel to the United States is brought into sharp focus because of the 
significance of international travel in our overall balance of payments. 
Our total payments to foreign countries have been exceeding our total 
receipts from abroad by about $3.7 billion a year. For 1959, the 
excess of our travel expenditures over our travel receipts accounted 
for at least one-quarter of our net payments to foreign countries. 

The CuarrMan. In other words, using a round figure, we are about 
$1 billion short in this particular field ¢ 

Mr. Fisk. $980 million. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes, but using round figures. 

Mr. Fisk. Yes. 

The pattern of the “Visit U.S.A. 1960” program was actually 
set forth in the proclamation. The President requested the appro- 
priate officials of the Federal Government and of the several States, 
territories, possessions, and municipalities of the United States to 
cooperate in preparation for, and observance of, that year. He also 
urged business, labor, agricultural, educational, and civic groups, as 
well as the people of the United States generally to give their support 
to the travel year activities. Without a specific appropriation, this 
meant that the “Visit U.S.A. 1960” program had to be carved from 
and squeezed into existing activities. 

This, of course, limited the program to those Government agencies 
which were already carrying on programs related to travel, promo- 
tional or service activities into which phases of the travel year effort 
might be integrated. 

One of the first steps taken in initiating and carrying out the travel 
year proclamation was appointment by the Secretary of Commerce of 
a Visit U.S.A. 1960 Committee. This committee’s 25 members con- 
stitute a cross section of the country’s top business, industrial, agri- 
cultural, labor, and civic leaders. 'T his distinguished Committee gave 
its full support to planning and coordinating the activities of Gov- 
ernment and private industry in carrying out the President’s travel 
proclamation. 
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All of the Government agencies with an interest in international 
travel are cooperating within the limits imposed upon them. The 
Post Office Department, with a “Visit U.S.A. 1960” cancellation mark 
in use in the Nation’s 10 largest postal cities, is flashing cordial invita- 
tions to the people of the w orld with every mail delivery. The same 
sancellation mark on first-class mail here at home is serving as a 
constant reminder to our people that they have an important part in 
this all-out travel and hospitality program. 

The promotion of international travel from abroad has given dra- 
matic meaning to facilitation in the regulatory activities of the U.S 
Government agencies. We recognize that our task in the field of 
facilitation is by no means small. We believe, however, that our coun- 
try will make great progress in this field within the next few years. 
In fact, progress is already being made in simplifying and spe eding 
up the issuance of visas to prospective visitors to the United States 
and in the issuance of passports to our own citizens. New regula- 
tions were put into effect December 1 relieving departing tourists 
from submitting a written income-tax declaration. Together with 
the previous waiver of the fingerprinting requirement, these changes 
removed two formalities regarded by many foreign visitors as the 
most annoying and inconvenient. of the U.S. entry rand exit require- 
ments. Last September legislation was enacted which permits the 
duty-free importation into the country of travel promotional literature 
of foreign governments and associations. This, of course, will extend 
the number of countries to which we will be given similar reciprocal 
privileges. Ratification of conventions and “further legislation are 
now underway to broaden the types of material which are eligible for 
the duty-free coverage. 

The U.S. Information Agency, with its 185 posts in 81 countries, 

regularly disseminates information in over 3 dozen languages. This 
vast radio, television, motion picture, and publication-motivation 
program is aimed at creating better international understanding, 
which is also one of the objectives of promoting travel to the United 
States. The USIA program is beamed at informing the people of 
the world about America and our way of life. The end result, among 
other things, inevitably should be a keen desire on the part of millions 
to see America. 

USIA is giving valuable support to the “Visit U.S.A. 1960” pro- 
gram in many ways. One important project is the display and dis- 
semination abroad of travel materials furnished by the States, terri- 
tories, areas, and regulated common carriers of the United States. 
The Secretary of State and the “Visit U.S.A. 1960” Committee in- 
vited the governors of all the States to send copies of their travel- 
promotional literature to Washington for shipment abroad and sub- 
sequent. display in and distribution by USIS offices overseas. About 
half of the States cooperated. 

U.S. Foreign Service posts around the world are making a valuable 
contribution to the program. They are assisting in the establishment 
of committees by interested groups to promote travel to the United 
States in the countries to which they are accredited. They are giving 
out information on the United States and its attractions. They are 
preparing releases and articles about this country for use abroad. 
They are showing films, making speeches, and working with the inter- 
national carriers and the travel people. 
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The Visit U.S.A. Committee outlined and initiated a program to 
bolster this country’s hospitality to foreign visitors. The program 
called for making full and effective use of the chambers of commerce, 
civic clubs, nationality groups, service clubs, and women’s clubs in 
sromoting travel to this country and in strengthening our hospitality 
facilities. Letters were sent to almost 300 mayors in the country’s 
larger cities, asking that they take the initiative in working with 
representatives of these groups to set in motion a sound and re: ealistic 
program which would take cognizance of the foreign traveler’s needs 
if such facilities were not already adequate. 

We prepared material which listed the numerous ways in which 
local businesses and organizations of all types with and without 
foreign representation could cooperate in the program. This was 
given wide distribution through the mails and the press. 

Businesses with connections abroad, among other things, were asked 
to offer trips to America as incentiveawards. Industries from abroad 
which sell in the United States were invited to have their personnel 
get better acquainted with us by coming over for a visit. Local groups 
were asked to write to their friends, relatives, and business counter- 
parts inviting them to come to the United States for a visit. They 
were also asked to do something extra to make visits by foreigners 
pleasant and rewarding. 

The 33 Department of Commerce field offices are taking a vital 
role. This includes promotional efforts and formation of and partici- 
pation in activities of local committees to stimulate interest in the 
travel year and to encourage adequate facilities and attractions. 
Further, these offices are assisting the country’s principal cities in 
their all-important hospitality activities. 

A major part of developing a country’s tourism naturally falls on 
those individual businesses which are directly concerned with pro- 
moting tourist trade. Therefore, a major part of any program to pro- 
mote travel in a free enterprise economy such as ours must be carried 
on by the international carriers, the hotels, and the travel businesses 
which actually serve the travelers. Certainly our travel industry is 
to be commended on the realistic and cooperative manner in which it 
is supporting the travel-year program. Some have brought people to 
the United States for training and indoctrination courses, so they 
could do a more effective job of selling travel to the United States. 
Others have concentrated on the production and use of colorful dis- 
play, posters, and handouts. Visit U.S.A. 1960 is being included in 
company advertising abroad. Package tours have been developed 
and featured. Some programs are extensive; others are small. How- 
ever, woven around the regular services of a wide variety of com- 
panies, much is being done collectively to stimulate interest in and to 
promote travel to the United States. 

Senator Scnorrrren. I would like to ask you one question here. In 
a number of these trade fairs that have been going around over the 
world—which were received very, very well in practic ally all of the 
countries—in the setup and in the hi undling of these fairs was there 
a separate place where some of these very things would be available 
at one central point to encourage the visitors coming there to come to 
the United States? I understand that these displays were set up and 
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that they were very, very well attended. Has that been your 
experience ? 

Mr. Fisk. Part of our plan in our overall operation for all the f: urs 
this year is to have “a v — to United States” section in any fair we put 
on around the world. So far as I know, they have been very well 
received. It is a little difficult to animate them and make them as 
exciting as we can with lights, and so forth, but at the same time we 
find a great deal of interest in the literature that is assembled in the 
tour section of the fair exhibits. 

On an industry basis, the National Association of Travel Organi- 
zations is taking a leading role in promoting travel from abroad. 
This organization’s beautiful Visit U.S.A. portfolio represents an 
ambitious and dramatic achievement. 

You may not have heard of this portfolio much in this country, but 
15,000 were distributed mostly abroad. This was put together by 
NATO, National Association of Travel Organizations, not the other 
NATO; they charged each participant $500, and the participant sup- 
plied 15,000 sheets describing his own activities. These were sent to 
all our posts abroad and they were distributed there with the advice 
of the travel committees which have been organized at the different 
embassies and consulates. 

This portfolio represents this country’s first attempt to assemble 
and distribute throughout the world professional travel information 
about the United States. 

On the “Visit U.S.A.” program, NATO and our Office of Interna- 
tional Travel have maintained a constant and close working relation- 
ship. ‘Too many projects have been undertaken jointly to even list 
them. However, to illustrate how government and industry have 
worked together, I should like to comment on the distribution of the 
portfolios. They, of course, were designed, prepared, and shipped 
by NATO. At that point the Government followthrough began. 
The shipments went to the embassies. ‘The Government assisted in 
clearing the shipments through customs—usually duty free—and took 
custody of the books. A committee of international carriers, national 
carriers, and travel people chaired by an embassy official was created 
in each country. This committee distributed each country’s quota 
of the professional travel guides in accordance with a carefully 
planned pattern to the agencies and businesses which weak make 
the most effective use of them in promoting travel to the United 
States. 

The National Association of Travel Organizations also prepared 
for distribution through its members a beautiful folder of U.S. travel 
information which is printed in eight languages. This is the folder 
in my hand here. This was last year’s edition. 

The CHatrMan. Can you leave those with the committee ? 

Mr. Fisx. I will leave those with you, Mr. Chairman. 

NATO is sending abroad press releases on this country’s travel 
attractions and other timely topics for use of the foreign posts, cham- 
bers of commerce, and others. 

We have gained some valuable experience this past year at home 
and abroad in promoting travel to the United States. Don’t forget, 


these are in eight languages, although I have only the English here. 
The others were all sent abr oad. 
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The CHArrmMan. You can leave mine in Norwegian. 
Mr. Fisk. We will get you a Norwegian one. 
There are large areas of the world from which little additional 
travel could be drawn to this country regardless of the promotional 
outlay. For these vast areas, active campaigns must await economic 
changes or political developments. 

There are other important areas, like Canada, where additional 
promotion doubtless would increase the flow of travel, but where 
such a course must be carefully considered. Canada is our largest 
source of foreign visitors, as well as our major source of travel re- 
ceipts. In fact, Canadians spend considerably more in the United 
States than our citizens spend in Canada, hence the travel balance 
of payments is in our favor. When one considers more extensive 
promotion of travel, he must consider that whether or not it is done 
Canadians are likely to continue their visits to their favorite areas 
in the United States. Second, since Canada’s travel balance deficit 
is important to her, there may be political considerations which out- 
weigh the economic benefits which would accrue from such activity. 

Although many countries are not in this category, the Canadian 
illustration serves to emphasize that whatever the scope of the pro- 

‘am, it must be planned and applied judiciously country by country. 
it also serves to point out the real need for proper study and analysis 
ahead of promotional activities. 

In the travel year program, we have followed the premise that 
private industry should take the initiative in promoting travel from 
abroad and that the Government should assist wherever possible. 
Although we have made progress, this approach has failed to provide 
the necessary promotional materials for important segments of a 
comprehensive campaign. I hasten to add, however, that this is not 
a criticism of what has been or what is being done. The international 

carriers, the hotels, and the travel people have prepared beautiful 
posters, attractive displays, and colorful and informative handouts, 
Naturally, the promotional material of a particular company quite 
properly features the company’s services and carries the company’s 
name. This has left the USIS offices, the embassy, and the consular 
staffs almost without display and handout materials with which to 
solicit cooperation and with which to work with interested groups. 
We have had many examples of department stores and other foreign 
business groups who would be happy to install a “Visit U.S.A.” display 
or window who are unwilling to cooperate in the use of a display 
which lauds the services of a foreign carrier in competition with local 
carriers, perhaps even government owned or subsidized. Further- 
more, lack of institutional material failed to provide adequate pub- 
licity of the central theme around which the campaigns of private 
companies could rally. 

Despite a great deal of fine publicity in the American and foreign 
press, excellent cooperation from Government and industry, and a 
tremendous amount of interest generally, the most valid criticism 
of our efforts to date we feel has been our inability to support foreign 
efforts with proper displays and advertising materials. 

Our experience indic: ates further that there is a real need for 
strengthening facilities to promote travel in those countries where 
such promotion is warranted. Despite the genuine interest and 
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enthusiasm shown in these areas by the foreign posts, workloads 
have generally prevented assignment to travel of any substantial 
number of personnel for effective distribution of travel promotional 
literature, arranging for exhibits and displays, working with groups, 
organizations, and travel agencies, chambers of commerce, the press, 
etc. 

Local employees of travel agents, carriers and others should be 
trained in the geographical features of the United States, its travel 
attractions, facilities, costs, transportation, accommodations, and 
other things essential to stimulating interest in the United States 
and planning and selling travel to it. When we undertake the promo- 
tion of travel to this country, we must realize that we are entering a 
keenly competitive market in most countries, a market in which there 
may be 10, 20, or 40 countries actively and aggressively promoting 
their attractions in competition with those of the United States. I 
believe Senator Javits said earlier there were 32 countries promoting 
their attractions in this country. 

Like exports, we must sell or the other country gets the business. 

Important segments of the travel industry have strongly recom- 
mended that the government establish travel promotion offices abroad. 
Similar views have been expressed by some of the foreign posts. In 
line with this thinking, we are planning to include travel promotion 
offices as a part of the pilot export promotion installations in London 
and Bangkok. I spoke of this earlier, but I will repeat it here. Our 
plans call for a travel office complete with displays, an assortment 
of travel literature and information about the United States, and 
adequately staffed to work with the travel industry and to service 
potential travelers. These pilot operations should provide a solid 
background for determining the place and pattern of foreign travel 
offices in our international travel program. 

Next, I should like to comment on the pending legislation for 
strengthening the travel program which is before your committee. 

We recognize, as I have pointed out, the importance of the inter- 
national travel deficit in our overall balance of payments. We are 
fully aware of travel as a potent force in creating better international 
understanding. There certainly is no question about the great eco- 
nomic value of travel to the diversified business interests of the coun- 
try. Furthermore, we are in complete agreement that our present 
travel program should be materially strengthened at home and abroad. 

I have already discussed the Interdepartmental Travel Policy 
Committee composed of representatives at the Assistant Secretary 
level from the 12 Federal agencies with a direct interest in interna- 
tional travel. I have also called to your attention the 27-man Travel 
Advisory Committee made up of prominent executives from all 
segments of the diversified travel industry. These committees are 
active working groups. They serve to funnel into the commerce 
international travel program the best thinking of government and 
industry on international travel. Any shortcomings in the program, 
we believe, have been due to limited resources, and not a lack of sound 
guidance. We feel, therefore, that our present organization already 
provides the exact type of sound advice and guidance which we 
believe is sought in each of the bills. 
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I have reviewed for you the program of the Office of Interna- 
tional Travel, and we have submitted to the committee the functions 
of this Office. We believe this Office has done a commendable job 
with its limited resources. It is already providing on a small scale 
what is proposed in each of the bills on a much more extensive basis. 
It has the framework, the background, a very small but very com- 
petent staff which is already f familiar with and dedicated to travel 
promotion to the United States and facilitation of travel to and from 
the United States. On this solid foundation, it would be possible 
to build quickly and economically an organization capable of carrying 
out a program of whatever size is determined desirable. 

We agree that the Government should not undertake any activity 
or furnish any service which would result in adverse competition to 
persons engaged in the business of providing transportation, accom- 
modations, or other facilities to persons traveling between the United 
States and foreign countries. 

We question the advisability of the detail proposed in some of the 
provisions. We would hope that any legislation enacted in 1960 
would be applicable in 1970, 1980, and for years to come. It would 
seem desirable, therefore, to abstain from spelling out operational 
details which are likely to change with the time. Instead, we feel 
that any legislation in this field should recognize the importance and 
merit of promoting travel from abroad and facilitating travel to and 
from the United States. It should authorize our Department. to 
foster and develop international travel, including the use of institu- 
tional advertising, preparation of materials, and any other appro- 
priate means of public information and communication to stimulate 
and encourage travel to this country. It should, in effect, build upon 
the program which has been successfully carried on in the past. 
Finally, it should provide the necessary funds for strengthening the 
program at home and abroad. 

We question the desirability of the proposal to establish by law 
a separate and quasi-independent office for this purpose. It would 
be better, we believe, if the Congress were to enact legislation to 
place the authority and responsibility for such activities in the Sec- 
retary of Commerce and thus allow for the exercise of his operational 
discretion or flexibility in carrying out the purpose of Congress. 

This would make possible maximum economical and effective oper- 
ation in coordination with related existing facilities and activities 
within this Department and elsewhere in the Government. It would 
also be in line with the intent and purpose of the several depart- 
mental reorganization acts approved in recent years by the Congress, 
following upon Hoover Commission recommendations. 

Mr. Chairman, to sum up, it seems to me that the important things 
to remember are that our budget has been modest in the past, our 
work has been primarily oriented toward removing custom formali- 
ties affecting U.S. travel abroad by U.S. citizens. It was then not 
worthwhile to encourage travel in the United States because of ex- 
change restrictions. But now the situation is different. Overseas 
the exchange situation is substantially improved and it is in our na- 
tional interest for balance-of-payments reasons as well as for better 
international relations to promote travel in the United States. There- 
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fore, we plan a stepped-up travel program and a bigger budget there- 
for in 1961. 

As far as the legislative authority is concerned, we already carry 
on travel promotion services as a part of our foreign commerce pro- 
motion, and it is representative of American industry. We would 
be glad if Congress so desired to have our basic law amended to spe- 
cify travel as well as trade promotion and to specify the particular 
kinds of functions and services set out in the Magnuson or the Javits 
bill. 

We do feel that a new and separate agency, such as contemplated 
by these bills, is unnecessary and undesirable, that such an agency 
would lack the flexibility and capacity to utilize all the departmental 
facilities which the Secretary of Commerce could command. 

Thank you very much. 

The Crarrman. Of course my bill contemplates the authority to 
be in the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. Fisk. We appreciate that. 

The Cuatrman. I thought it might be more helpful if we did have 
a so-called director, that he might be able to give it some status in the 
Dep: irtment. If I had my way, I think that we should have an Under 
Secretary of Commerce for this one purpose. Other countries do 
this at that level. But we can work that out. I don’t think there 
is any pride of authorship about these bills. We are trying to have 
a bureau down there under the Secretary, or under you, whoever it 
may be, whose sole duty will be to do this particular job. 

You can call him a director, you can call him anything you wish— 
I hope we can call him an Assistant Secretary of C ommerce—to do 
this job, and be under the Department of Commerce. 

sut these are administrative matters we can work out. 

Mr. Fisk. Sure. 

The Cuatrman. But generally speaking, the Department of Com- 
merce, as I understand your testimony, approves of the objectives of 
the bill ? 

Mr. Fisk. We approve of the objectives of the bill. We think it is 
only logical to leave the fr~ction in the Department of Commerce, 
and we think that with the ‘gestions you have made for making it 
stronger, that it would be very successful. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I think you probably would agree with me 
that although we are doing more in this field than we have been in the 
past, that there is sort of a disjointed effort that could be put together 
and be more effective ? 

Mr. Fisk. It is never part of my plan to plead poverty, but it is 
true that it has been very difficult, with the funds within our hands, to 
do all the things we would like to do in this “Visit U.S.A. Year.” We 
have had creat support from private industry and we couldn’t have 
gotten off the ground without it. If we had a little more Government 
money it would have a much more widespread and well-known 
program. 

The Cuatrman. I am thinking in terms—I am just thinking out 
loud—the average person in a foreign country who has the desire to 
come to the United States may get mixed up with too many routine 
and bureaucratic problems. If we had some place where he could go 
to find out these things, under the Department of Commerce, and then 
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that Office in turn would have efficient cooperation and liaison with 
the State Department and those who might have to issue visas or pass- 
ports. With this we could do more to implement what we are trying 
to do here, abroad. 

Mr. Fisk. I think it would work very well. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, on page 2 you describe the wide range of 
functions of the Office of International Travel and you state “Within 
its resources it continues to perform these functions.” What is the 
present staff down at the Department of Commerce on this particular 
function in terms of numbers? 

Mr. Fisx. There are five men on the present staff. I have with me 
Mr. C. P. Austin, Director of that Office. Perhaps he would like to 
tell you about it. 

The Cuatrman. All right. 

Mr. Austin. We have five people. 

The CHarrman. Five people? 

Mr. Austin. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. What is your annual budget? I should know this, 
I am on the Department of Commerce Appropr iations Subcommittee, 
but it hasn’t been broken down. 

Mr. Austin. Our budget for this year is $58,000. 

The Carrman. $58,000 and five people. And when you talk about 
“within its resources,” those are the resources you talk about ? 

Mr. Austin. Anything we have accomplished on “Visit U.S.A, in 
1960” and anything we accomplish this year in connection with the 
other diversified activities has been accomplished with that amount of 
money. 

I must add, however, that it is only fair to say that we have had 
splendid cooperation from the other Government agencies. So we 
have pyramided our $58,000 several times, we think. 

The CrHatrMan. Y es. But when the other agencies show up here 
in front of me for appropriations they don’t w ant to admit that they 
have used some of it for tourism. I think that is why we have got 
to set this up separately, so there it is, we know what we are doing. 
Sure, they give you good cooperation, and I think we have done a 
much better job here in the past few years on this thing than—well, 
we had no place to go but up. 

| Laughter. | 

The CHatrman. Now, how regularly does the Travel Advisory 
Committee meet ? 

Mr. Austin. The Travel Advisory Committee usually meets twice 
a year. 

“The Cuamman. When did it last meet ? 

Mr. Austin. It met last July. 

The Cnarrman. Last July. It hasn’t had a meeting since, has it? 

Mr. Austin. That is correct. 

The Cuarrman. There again—that is not a criticism of it, but there 
again, I suppose it is because there has been no coordinated effort. to 
pursue this activity ? 

Mr. Austin. We have another committee, the Visit U.S.A. 1960 
committee, and there have been meetings of that committee and the 
subcommittees of that committee. The main reason why we haven’t 
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had the Travel Advisory Committee together again, we were waiting 
to find out what kind of resources we have for the next year. 

The Cuatrman. Now, the President in his message to Congress on 
March 17, on expanding our export trade, emphasized travel promo- 
tion as one of the chief elements in the program. The various groups 
on the President’s Interagency Task Force submitted a list of recom- 
mendations—I don’t know whether we have the list here or not—yes, 
we do, there it is—to stimulate our commodity exports, but on the 
basis of these reports I dont’ see much attention or any recommenda- 
tions astotourism. Is that correct? 

Mr. Fisk. On the basis of the reports there were 11 committees set 
up, and you have there the report of the Travel Committee about 

The Cuarrman. I didn’t hear you. 

Mr. Fisk. There were 11 subcommittees which are contained in that 
book that your assistant has there. The recommendations of the 
Travel Committee are within that package. 

The CuatrmMan. There are some definite recommendations? 

Mr. Fisk. There are some definite recommendations. 

Mr. Brack. Excuse me, there are only 10 reports here. 

Mr. Fisk. I am embarrassed. We will see to it that you get the 
recommendations of the Travel Committee. 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, if we could get those recommendations. There 
ought to be something on this subject, because we are dealing with 
almost a billion-dollar gap. 

Mr. Fisk. We will see to it that those are made part of the record. 

(The following material was subsequently submitted, including the 
recommendations of the Department of Commerce to the Travel 
Committee :) 





THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 


Washington, D.C., May 7, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We are enclosing the preliminary report which sum- 
marizes the Department’s proposal for strengthening the international travel 
program as a part of our expansion of exports. 

Following the preparation of the report, additional items are now under con- 
sideration. As I stated at the hearings, we are planning to include travel offices 
as a part of the London and Bangkok pilot trade promotion centers. Considera- 
tions is also being given to the addition of travel offices in other foreign cities. 

I should like to point out that the budget estimate of the Office of Interna- 
tional Travel in the report applies to the strengthening of the program in Wash- 
ington, and includes some institutional promotional material for use abroad. 
At the time this estimate was prepared, it was assumed that the cost of strength- 
ening the travel activities of foreign posts would be included in the foreign serv- 
ice budget. 

The Department, of course, welcomes your committee’s guidance on establish- 
ing travel offices abroad, paid travel advertising overseas, and other suggestions 
for strengthening the entire program. 

Sincerely yours, 
BRADLEY Fisk, International Affairs. 


ANNEX I. PROGRAM FOR PROMOTION OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
SUMMARY RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. Since the deficit of our foreign travel expenditures over our travel re- 
ceipts constitutes an important element in our overall imbalance of international 
payments and is likely to remain so in the absence of a more aggressive promo- 
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tional program, we believe that the time has come to materially strengthen our 
facilities at home and abroad to actively promote travel to the United States. 

2. To go forward with such a program, it is proposed that the staff and facili- 
ties of the Office of International Travel, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, be in- 
creased in keeping with the workload which was assigned to it in 1959 without 
provision for financing it, and that the cut in funds which resulted from the 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce budget cut for fiscal year 1960 be restored. 

3. It is proposed further that the foreign service personnel and facilities 
abroad be strengthened to provide for an effective travel promotional program 
in countries whose economies warrant such activity. Staff and facilities should 
be adequate to permit effective work with appropriate groups and organizations 
in the promotion of travel, distribution of materials, evaluation of markets, 
collection of data, and to provide other supporting travel services. 

4. It is also proposed that a moderate increase be made in the Washington 
staff and facilities of Office of International Travel to provide for the necessary 
planning, directing, and backstopping for such a program; the production of in- 
stitutional displays, posters, handouts, and other informational materials for 
use abroad; and research and other necessary services. 


BUDGETARY IMPACT 


It is assumed that the cost of strengthening the foreign posts will be included 
in the foreign service budget. 
Budget estimate for Office of International Travel, Bureau of Foreign Commerce 
Additional items are not covered in budget request for fiscal year 1961: 
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PRESENT SITUATION 


The promotion of travel to the United States should be an important and 
integrated part of any program which has as its basic aim the improvement of 
the balance of payments position of the United States. Our total payments to 
foreign countries have been exceeding our total receipts from abroad by about 
$3% billion a year. The impact of international travel on this adverse balance 
of payments is brought into sharp focus by the fact that the excess of our travel 
expenditures over our travel receipts in 1958 was equal to almost $900 million, 
or about one-quarter of our net payments to foreign countries. 

Widespread exchange restrictions, together with economic conditions abroad 
which prompted these restrictions, have inhibited the natural development of 
travel to the United States. Now, however, marked improvement of economic 
conditions in many foreign countries has presented this country with its first 
practicable opportunity to press for relaxation of discriminatory exchange re- 
strictions. This economic recovery has also provided this country with a long 
awaited opportunity to actively promote travel by foreign visitors to the United 
States. This opportunity must be exploited intensively and extensively through 
sustained effort geared to overcome habits and misapprehensions built up over a 
decade when travel to the United States was impossible for most foreigners. 

International travel is associated most often with industrialization, high levels 
of international trade, increased education, and increased leisure. In general, 
conditions within a nation which will permit its economy to absorb substantial 
quantities of American exports also endow that country with a potential market 
for travel to the United States. For this reason, it is only logical and proper 
that any program aimed at increasing this country’s exports, at solving this Na- 
tion’s imbalance of international payments, should adequately provide for a 
realistic program for the promotion of travel to the United States. After all, 
international travel stimulates trade by making it possible for America and 
foreign countries to buy and sell more goods and services in each other’s markets. 

BFC’s responsibilities in the field of international travel include: 
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1. Promoting the beneficial development of travel to and from the United 
States as an important means of expanding trade and improving international 
relations. 

2. Stimulating and assisting international, regional, and national organiza- 
tions in the promotion and facilitation of travel to and from the United States. 

3. Coordinating Government and industry activities on problems dealing with 
promotion and handling of international travel through the Travel Advisory 
Committee (industry), Interdepartmental Travel Policy Committee (Govern- 
ment), and Visit USA 1960 Committee (business, industry, agriculture, labor, 
and civic representation ). 

4. Providing secretariat services and staff for execution of programs of the 
Travel Advisory Committee, the Interdepartmental Travel Policy Committee, 
and the Visit USA 1960 Committee and their respective subcommittees. 

5. Serving as a clearinghouse for the exchange of technical information from 
Government and private enterprise sources, both foreign and domestic, and pub- 
lishing a series of listings of reference sources under the heading Information 
Sources on International Travel. 

6. Providing information service by means of pamphlets and leaflets including 
press releases on current activities in the field of travel and tourism. 

7. Providing current information and advice on conditions, attitudes, and 
stages of development of tourism in foreign countries. 

& Coordinating U.S. Government statistical information on international 
travel and preparing and publishing such data. 

9. Furnishing advice and assistance in the preparation of travel flow and 
travel market studies for development of tourism in other countries. 

10. Cooperating with the U.S. travel industry, and utilizing the services of 
U.S. Government agencies at home; and embassies, consulates, U.S. Information 
Service offices, and U.S. operations missions abroad in the promotion of travel 
to the United States. 

11. Cooperating with the International Cooperation Administration in plan- 
ning and conducting studies and technical assistance programs in foreign coun- 
tries in the field of travel organization, development, and promotion. 

12. Coordinating all travel facilitation activities of the U.S. Government, and 
actively encouraging progressive elimination, reduction, or simplification of 
barriers to travel. 

13. Cooperating with the International Educational Exchange Service of the 
Department of State and its contractors—Department of Labor, Governmental 
Affairs Institute, and American Council on Education—in preparing itineraries 
and arranging meetings and appointments for foreign leadership grantees in the 
field of travel organization, development, and promotion. 


EVALUATION 


In the past the predominent flow of international travel has been from the 
United States to other countries. Although the above list of responsibilities 
includes activities relating to both outgoing and incoming travel, the program 
of the Office of International Travel has been geared to the outgoing movement. 

During the 1959 fiscal year a long-range program was launched, aimed at in- 
creasing the flow of travel to the United States. The kickoff year, 1960, was 
designated by Presidential proclamation as “Visit the United States of America 
Year.” At the very time when OIT was given a wonderful opportunity to 
make its greatest contribution, and in effect was called upon to double the scope 
of its operation, it received two stunning blows. First, its request for a modest 
expansion of facilities was declined by Congress. Second, it suffered a sub- 
stantial reduction in funds when it was forced to share a BFC appropriation 
cut. 

The promotion of travel to the United States has practically doubled the 
Office’s workload. What’s more, in the years ahead this part of the. program 
is destined to increase. U.S. travelers in 1960 probably will spend about $2.5 
billion on foreign travel, about 80 percent of which will go to foreign countries 
and their ovean carriers. Our travel expenditures have increased about 
10 percent annually since the Second World War, and are expected to continue 
to do so for the foreseeable future. Intensive efforts to promote visits by for- 
eigners to this country will be necessary if the American propensity to travel 
is not to perpetuate a huge deficit in our travel balance of payments. 
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The other functions of the Office are suffering because of the Visit USA 
program. Staff members assigned to other duties and urgently needed for that 
work have been siphoned into this new activity. About one-half of the entire 
office time is now being spent on this portion of the work. Much of the statis- 
tical work has been curtailed. Work connected with international organiza- 
tions dealing with travel has been neglected at the expense of U.S. prestige and 
leadership. Analysis and exchange of technical information, information serv- 
ices to industry, and travel market research have been adversely affected. In 
short, the enlarged scope of operations of the international travel program 
without adequate staff and facilities has made results inadequate and disappoint- 
ing to both industry and government. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Abroad: Proposals for strengthening program to promote travel to the United 
States 

Expand commercial staff and facilities abroad, so that officers will be available 
to assist in the promotion of travel to the United States by cooperating with 
tourist-promotion agencies, by distributing promotional material, and by evaluat- 
ing the travel market. 

Activities to be undertaken in fulfillment of this recommendation are: 

1.Responsibility for window displays, reference library, and supplies of travel 
promotion literature for distribution as warranted by travel potential. 

2. Use initiative in seeing that travel films are shown. 

3. Distribution of travel promotion material to key travel industry representa- 
tives. 

4. Dissemination of all types of publicity material. 

5. Compilation of detailed travel market research data useful in planning 
and implementing a U.S. travel promotion program, and supervision of related 
special surveys. 

6. Cooperation with Washington in arranging travel promotion exhibits at 
leading fairs and exhibitions. 

7. Participation in meetings and active cooperation with transportation, travel 
and other organizations and businesses in promotion of travel to the United 
States. 


Washington: Proposals for strengthening program to promote travel to the 
United States. 


1. Services and functions complementary to strengthening travel promotion 
activities in foreign posts together with the travel activities in the United States 
will entail a doubling of the present staff of the Bureau’s travel program in 
Washington. Past travel activities have been concentrated on measures to 
encourage and facilitate travel by Americans to oversea destinations. These, 
and the international contacts to which they give rise, will be continued. The 
increased activities in support of the foreign posts will be devoted to the intensive 
promotion and stimulation of travel to the United States by foreign citizens, 
and will augment the present Visit USA program. 

2. The success of the program of travel development requires expanded facili- 
ties for promotional planning and direction, publicity, and public relations, in- 
cluding the preparation of releases, articles, and other literature for use by the 
posts abroad. 

3. The Washington staff will be required to furnish the planning, preparation, 
and distribution abroad of travel promotion posters, exhibits, folders, and other 
material which would not duplicate material of the transportation and travel 
industries, in sufficient quantities to meet the needs of oversea posts. 

4. Refinement of present statistics and expansion of those covering visitors to 
the United States is necessary. Under the proposed program the provision of 
accurate data on destinations, length of stay, expenditures, and similar subjects 
is considered essential to intelligent planning of programs and facilities. 

5. An extensive market research program, tailored to the needs of the private 
travel industry of the United States as well as to the requirements of national 
travel promotion abroad, will be inaugurated. Much of the material utilized 
will be developed by the oversea travel officers and collated, analyzed, evalu- 
uated, and published in Washington for general dissemination. Specific surveys 
in key locations, undertaken under carefully controlled conditions, would be 
Necessary to anticipate trends and suggest positive action. 
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6. Closer working relations between the Washington office and the oversea 
posts will be necessary to maintain coordinated activities. This will require 
doubling the funds presently allocated for official travel. 

7. The expansion of the statistical program and the development of publicity 
material, as well as the inauguration of market research studies, all vital to 
the successful performance of the travel offices abroad, will require a substantial 
expansion of the publications program. The aims of the program will be to get 
the required data to those who can use it without a delay which would ad- 
versely affect its usefulness. 


8. The Washington staff would be required to initiate a continuing program 
with the States, territories, and regulated carriers to assemble travel promo- 
tional literature for display in and for distribution by travel centers abroad. 

9. It would be necessary for the Washington staff to correlate the govern- 
mental travel promotion programs with those of private industry. 


The Cuatrrman. Now, 2 years ago our friend Clarence Randall, 
Chairman of the President’s Committee on Foreign Economic Policy, 
issued a report on the travel problem, in which he says—and I quote 
him—and I think this sets it out fairly well: 

I have come to the conclusion in my own mind that the expenditure of public 
funds to advertise and promote travel is not a proper function of Government. 
The travel industry is a private enterprise and should remain so. It should 
neither ask nor receive subsidy from the Government. For the United States 
thus to underwrite the promotional cost of one segment of the American in- 
dustry would not only be in conflict with basic concepts of free enterprise, but 
would be unfair to other segments of American industry who likewise are 
engaged in foreign trade. I do believe, however, there is much which can and 
should be done by the Government to advance the cause of international travel 
that does not involve subsidy. 

Now do you agree with that philosophy expressed by Mr. Randall ? 

Mr. Fisk. We feel that, of course, the individual travel segments 
should support the use of their own agencies with proper promotion, 
but it is impossible, as I pointed out in my remarks, for us, as a gov- 
ernment, to use the material that is published and carries the name of 
any one given agency. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Fisk. So we feel that it is very necessary for us to do the sort 
of thing that other governments do. In the foreign governments the 
airlines, the railroads, and so forth, are quite frequently an arm of the 
government. So there is no problem. They are advertising an 
agency of their own government. Here we have to count on the di- 
verse parts of our transportation industry to take care of that, and 
there is no overall coordinating body. We feel that it would be quite 
proper, and I think Mr. Randall would agree with us, to establish an 
overall campaign promoting the idea of visiting the United States, 
leaving it to the different segments of the industry to promote their 
own special course of how to get here, and that sort of thing. 

The Cuarrman. And this would be similar to whatever we might 
expend to promote more exports and more sales ? 

Mr. Fisk. Sure. 

The Cuarrman. Now, there might. be indirectly some sort of a minor 
subsidy involved in promoting the interests of the travel business, but. 
it. is not—it is still within the philosophy expressed here. 

Mr. Fisk. It certainly is. Later on this morning you have a witness 
who will use this machine to show you an advertising campaign that 
he worked out, that the Government might quite properly adopt and 
support in this area. 
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The CHarrman. And even though Mr. Randall said that im his re- 
port, he did recommend that United States travel functions be ele- 
vated / 

Mr. Fisx. That is true. 

The Cuatrman. And that a separate office be established, directly 
under the Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs. 

Mr. Fisk. We have worked very closely with Mr. Randall on this 
and his interest is identical with ours. 

The CHatrman. He points out the necessity for this elevation; 
there is no question about that. 

You might state just briefly, Bradley. We have talked about these 
two pilot projects in London and Bangkok. How far has the plan- 
ning gone on that to date ? 

Mr. Fisk. Both London and Bangkok have selected an area within 
which we have submitted the costs of operating that area to the State 
Department. We are prepared to start when, as, and if our supple- 
mental appropri: ition for the entire export program is approved. 

The Cuairman. That will depend upon that appropriation. 

Mr. Fisk. That will depend upon that appropriation. 

The CHatrman. Which I understand will be up here this week. 

Mr. Fisk. It is all prepared, now that our total budget, has been 
passed, I believe the supplement will be along very shortly. 

The Cuarmman. Would you have the tr: avel office in a se parate sec- 
tion of the building or in a separate building / 

Mr. Fisk. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What I am trying to do is to get it independent 
of many other things as much as we can. 

Mr. Fisk. The areas we are thinking about would be a modest size 
office of which a subdivision would be the travel area and I would 
assume that it would certainly be prominent and segregated. 

The Cuamman. Now, the State Department has made a report on 
these bills, particularly my bill. And they objected to the establish- 
ment of oversea travel offices—and I quote—“without the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State.” 

Mr. Fisk. I think that the two pilot projects that we have described 
here do have the concurrence of the Secretary of State. The commit- 
tees that built these up were composed of two members each of the 
State Department, the Commerce Department, the Bureau of the 
Budget. And the State Department has agreed with us that this 
should be an activ ity in which they are the house ‘keepers and we are 
the operating agents. They are in control of where the area is, how 
it is rented, that sort of thing; we staff it and see to it that the activi- 
ties are carried out. We a no quarrel with the State Department 
on that matter. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I hope we don’t. I don’t want the State De- 
partment to be passing on who shall travel and who shall not travel, 
because they might suggest that you don’t travel certain places because 
there is some political strawman involved. But that is another matter. 

Mr. Fisk. That doesn’t involve traveling to the United States, which 
is the purpose of these particular offices. 

The Cuarrman. I mean right now there is the greatest segment of 
the world, 700 million people, and they don’t want anybody to travel 
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there. I think some day we will have to go—that is a separate matter. 
But in general State has agreed to work with us on this thing. 

Mr. Fisk. That is true. 

The Cuamman. Now, on page 3 you say that there are large seg- 
ments of the globe whose economies do not afford attractive markets 
for increased travel. And on page 10 you further state that what- 
ever the scope of the program, it must be planned and applied judi- 
ciously, country by country. You did select Bangkok in this particular 
case. Is there any reason why you might give us for that? 

Mr. Fisk. They are in a rather fortunate fiscal situation; there is 
interest in us by the Thai Government. They have asked for com- 
missions to go out there and help them out. This week the Thai Am- 
bassador is going to the city of Buffalo in order to talk to the PTA 
about some students who are going to the University of Buffalo. There 
is quite a rapport between Bangkok and ourselves at the present time. 
We felt that, of all the places in the world that are considered newly 
emerging, Bangkok was the one that might give us the best results, 
so of course we picked that as the spot to put this office. 

The CHatrmMan. This is going to be a so-called pilot operation 
any WwW ay. 

Mr. Fisx. Pilot. We would like to work under a friendly situation, 
and we feel that Bangkok provides that. 

The Cuatrman. Of course, I wondered if we couldn’t catch more 
fish in Hong Kong. 

Mr. Fisk. W ell, we might, but Hong Kong is a different situation. 
Hong Kong is not a separate country, and we thought that the Thai 
would react to disappointment—— 

The Cuarrman. I understand. We are going to do a little experi- 
menting with this anyway. 

Mr. Fisk. We hope to have 10 or 15 of them in a couple of years. 

The Cramman. Are there any exchange restrictions in Thailand ? 

Mr. Fisk. Not that I know of at the moment. It is subject to in- 
dividual license. 

The Cramman. Any further questions of Mr. Fisk ¢ 

The Senator from California? 

Senator Ener. I think not. 

Senator Scuoerrren. I would like to ask one question. 

You say your budget is coming up. What in your judgment would 
be a budget—your budget request to properly take care of this and put 
it on the right footing, to start with ? 

Mr. Fisk. That is a rather difficult question, Mr. Senator. I would 
think that 1f we had maybe $250,000 we could get started very well. 
[ think that we would get. very much larger than that as we opened 
a offices abroad. I think for the purposes of getting going on July 

, if we had a quarter of a milion dollars, that is sufficiently larger 
than our present operation so that we could show adequate results 
and would then be asking for more in future years as we developed 
our program. 

Senator Scuorrrei. It would seem to me you are making a modest 
request. 

The CrHamman. It is pretty modest, because then we would get 
just above the Congo in this respect, just a little bit. 
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Mr. Fisx. The present request, Mr. Chairman, was made before 
this operation was contemplated, so that we must not be held to that 
completely. 

The Coatrrman. But we are still way down the list. 

Mr. Fisk. Still way down. 

The CHamMan. Way down. 

Mr. Fisk. There is no question about that. 

The CuarrmMan. Czechoslovakia, we are about even with. 
[ Laughter. | 

The CuarrMan. But way down, compared to even India, Belgium, 
the United Kingdom. But there has got to be a start, and we have 
got to start somewhere and see what we can do. 

Now, I wish the Department would send up—as I say, there is 
no pride of authorship in this business, but I understand departments 
and titles—a suggestion if you have one, if we do decide to set this up 
within the Department. That is understood, it is not to be any- 
place else, but under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Commerce— 
whether you want to have a director in this separate group or maybe 
an assistant secretary. That would be my opinion. We ought to put 
it on a policy level where they could have some say. 

Mr. Fisk. We will mention that in the recommendation. 

The Cuarrman. If you have any ideas on that, we would be glad to 
have them. 

Now, further, if you have any ideas, too, on the budgetary problem. 
The Senator from Kansas suggested that problem. In my bill I sug- 
gest that this should be sort of a flexible fund based upon what we 
are doing or what we are able to do on this dollar-gap situation and 
that the budget should be equal at least to one-half of 1 percent of 
foreign visitors expenditures. In other words, allocate this mone 
for promotion. If you have any ideas on that let us have them. 
think we have to have a figure for the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. Fisx. I think we should. 

The Cuarrman. I think you can justify this amount. It is spend- 
ing money to get money. 

Mr. Fisk. We will work out such a plan. 

The Cuatrman. All right. Now, that is a vote. So we will have 
to recess. 

Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The CHarrmMan. We will recess until 10 o'clock tomorrow and we 
will want to proceed as rapidly as possible. We thank you all for 
coming. 

(Whereupon, at 11:29 a.m., the committee adjourned, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Tuesday, May 3, 1960.) 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE STUDY 
(International Travel) 


TUESDAY, MAY 3, 1960 
U.S. SENATE, 


ComMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND ForEIGN COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The committee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10:15 a.m., in room 
5110, New Senate Office Building, Hon. Warren G. Magnuson (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 

The Coamman. The committee will come to order. 

Again, several Senators are on their way, but we have a long list 
of witnesses again and we didn’t get to as many yesterday as we would 
have liked to, so we will proceed as rapidly as possible this morning. 

Mr. Jackson is our first witness. He is with the Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago. 

We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Jackson. 

The Chairman is pleased to see alongside of you there an old friend 
of the committee, David Busby, who worked with us on many of 
these problems. 


STATEMENT OF OSMOND A. JACKSON, VICE PRESIDENT, INTER- 
NATIONAL BANKING DEPARTMENT, CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS 
NATIONAL BANK & TRUST CO., OF CHICAGO 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my 
name is Osmond A. Jackson. I represent the Continental Illinois 
National Bank & Trust Co., of Chicago, which is one of the oldest 
and largest financial institutions in the Middle West. My position as 
vice president of the international banking division is primarily 
identified with foreign commerce, and in this capacity I work closely 
with the Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry, the Re- 
gional Office of the U.S. Department of Commerce, the International 
Trade Club of Chicago, and with other organizations actively asso- 
ciated with foreign trade. It may perhaps lend some credence to 
my testimony if I furnish a few significant facts, not only with re- 
spect to the scope of the activities of our international banking divi- 
sion, but also with regard to the international trading interests of 
the vast Midwestern area of our country with which our bank is 
directly concerned. 

A. Through our oversea correspondent banking connections we 
have contact with some 33,000 trading localities. 

B. Through an extensive network of communication facilities, both 
domestic and foreign, our International Banking Division is making 
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available a comprehensive and expedient service comparable with the 
best to be found anywhere in our country. 

C. Approxim: itely 50 percent of our Nation’s total volume of 
foreign trade in goods and services is midwestern, providing jobs for 
over 3 million persons. 

D. The extensive air, rail, and seaway facilities available in 
Chicago, plus the presence of representatives of the principal foreign 
countries with related travel agencies furnish additional evidence of 
the importance in the field of international relations of the area which 
in a real sense I represent today. 

E. Chicago is an example of Midwest consciousness of the value of 
travel to our Nation’s economy. International trade fairs, the many 
foreign trade conventions, and visits of many oversea dignitaries 
bear excellent testimony to this fact. The importance of travel in- 
come even among the several States of our Nation is reflected in the 
fact that promotion budgets of State governments for the fiscal year 
1960 amount to over $17,250,000. Of this amount, over $3,300,000 was 
budgeted by 10 States within the Midwest alone. 

And now I would like to congratulate this committee for directing 
its attention to and seeking a solution for the very important problem 
of this Nation’s present balance of payments deficit. 

My purpose today will be to consider with you one of the major 
segments of this deficit, the travel deficit, and to endorse as a practical 
approach S. 3102, a bill which would establish a high-level Office of 
International Travel and Tourism under the Department of Com- 
merce with an administrator appointed by the President. 

In order to do this, it is important to consider certain economic 
facts. They are: 

1. In spite of the growing competition from overseas, our exporters 
of major “visible” commodities continue to face the challenge with 
confidence, and generally speaking, may be said to be holding their 
own. They are “encouraged by the promise of greater assistance by 
our Government, which should be the outcome of putting into opera- 
tion the provisions of the bill now under consideration. 

2. Travel expenditures by U.S. citizens in foreign countries are a 
very important import item which falls within the so-called invisible 

vategory. Still, it must be recognized that the effect upon our econ- 
omy is just the same as though the equivalent amount were spent for 
visible imports. 

On the other hand, travel expenditures by foreign visitors in the 
United States are very important exports. Again, this is in the in- 
visible category, but the significance of the expenditure is just as vital 
to our economy as though a similar amount were to be received by us 
for visible merchandise exported to oversea buyers. 

4. The difference between travel imports and travel exports causes 
a deficit in our economy close to $1 billion. This accounts for about 
one-fourth of our total defic it. 

5. This travel deficit is getting larger instead of smaller. 

Promotional efforts of the United States lag woefully behind 
other nations in the field of travel. 

The effectiveness of trade promotion efforts has become increasingly 
apparent, not only to us of the business community of Chicago, which 
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has a rapidly increasing foreign trade volume, but also to Govern- 
ment and industry leaders throughout the Nation. 

Recently I was privileged to be one of 150 men from all sections of 
our country called to Washington by the U.S. Secretary of Commerce 
to participate in a conference devoted to the consideration of a realis- 
tic program for elevating U.S. exports toa higher plateau. 

I was impressed, as were other members “and delegates, with the 
intportance of travel as a source of revenue and as an opportunity for 
foreign visitors to appraise our free enterprise economy in terms of 
both material and spiritual values. 

My attention was drawn to the efforts of this committee when I 
read your “Foreign Trade Study on International Travel” which was 
prepared from data compiled by your staff. I would like, Mr. Chair- 
man, to place this study in the record as an appendix to my state- 
ment, and trust that it will be in order for me to refer to certain 
charts and graphs which it contains. 

The CHatrMan. Without objection, that will be done. 

(The material referred to is reprinted following Mr. Jackson’s 
testimony.) 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


WHAT ARE EXPORTS AND IMPORTS? 


Most people think of exports and imports in terms of tangible items 
such as wheat, cotton, and automobiles. We are inclined to forget 
the significance of the “invisible” exports which take the form of 
services rendered to visitors from overseas who make expenditures 
within our country. This form of income should be regarded as a 
significant part of our Nation’s export income, just as though the 
funds were received in payment of tangible items shipped to our 
customers abroad. 

Conversely, most. people are inclined to forget that imports into 
our country are not confined to tangible items, but often take the 
form of services which American residents purchase overseas with 
their travel dollars. 

For the second consecutive year, we have expended for goods and 
services from other countries, and in foreign aid, around ‘$4 billion 
more than we have taken into our economy. Although there is recent 
evidence that we have arrested the gold drain and are still in a strong 
reserve position, we know that the continuing strength of the U.S. 
dollar has been questioned, not only overseas, ‘but also at home. 

searing in mind the leading role which our Nation continues to 
play in the economic development of a world that has become rapidly 
small, and in which there is evidence of greater interdependence be- 
tween nations, we must increase our exports rather than curtail our 
imports. 


THE UNITED STATES CAN MEET COMPETITION IN “VISIBLE” COM MODITIES 


In spite of the growing competition from overseas, our exporters of 
“visible” commodities continue to hold their own. I can testify from 
direct observation that within the broad Midwest regions surrounding 
and including Greater Chicago, many prominent manufacturing firms 
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are meeting the world competitive challenge by participating in a 
dynamic program of selling more U.S. products to more world 
markets. 

The Chicago Association of Commerce and Industry is spearhead- 
ing a drive called Operation Export as a positive effort to seize upon 
new and unparalleled opportunities to carry the “Made in Chicago” 
label into the world’s marketplaces and return more profits to the 
Midwest. 

This association has met frequently with many exporters from the 
Chicagoland area, and will put Operation Export to its first test at 
the Vienna Trade Fair this fall, where Chicago will maintain a pa- 
vilion of its own. 

The success of these efforts—-and indeed, the success of the efforts 
made independently by many manufacturers—may well depend upon 
how soon our Government can put into operation its intended program 
of assistance to exporters. It is for this reason that the business in- 
terests of Chicago and the vast Midwest are in favor of the pending 
bill S. 3102, and recommend its early adoption. 


THE UNITED STATES IS WEAK IN IMPORTANT “INVISIBLE” EXPORT 
COMPETITION 


The ana from this invisible export—travel dollars paid into 
our economy by foreign visitors—is shown by the graph entitled— 


see it on the board, Mr. Chairman—“Earnings From Foreign Resi- 

dents Visiting the United States Compared With Earnings From 

Major Commodities Exported From the United States—1958.” 
(The graph referred to is as follows:) 
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This graph, prepared from the U.S. Department of Commerce fig- 
ures, reveals that we “exported” more travel—you will notice the one 
in dark shade, sir, is travel—more travel than cotton, textiles, iron 
and steel, coal, chemical specialties, and metal manufactures. 

Only machinery, grains, and automobiles earned for us more income 
than did our service to foreign visitors traveling in this country. 

They are on the left of the darker shade, sir; the most important 
item, of course, being machinery, but we are fourth with travel. 

In actual dollars and cents, earnings from foreign residents visiting 
the United States in 1958—including fares paid to U.S. carriers— 
amounted to nearly a billion dollars—$914 million, to be specific. 

As of this year, I understand the figure has advanced to $970 
million. 

On the other hand, as depicted by the graph entitled “Expenditures 
by U.S. Residents for Foreign Travel ¢ ‘ompared With Expenditures 
for Major Commodities Imported Into the United States—1958,” also 
prepared from U.S. Department of Commerce figures, we find that 
our largest import is travel expenditure—Americans traveling abroad 
and spending U.S. dollars in other economies. 

(The graph referred to is as follows :) 
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During 1958, U.S. residents spent overseas $1,789 million, includ- 
ing fares paid to foreign carriers. 

The large shaded block on the left, sir, concerns travel expendi- 
tures—Americans traveling. This expenditure exceeded the amounts 
spent by Americans in importing petroleum, coffee, nonferrous ores, 
paper, textiles, automobiles, sugar, meat products, or paper stocks. 

In other words, in 1958 the “United States gained $914 million in 
travel “exports” and lost $1,780 million. Thi at is to say, our travel 
deficit amounted to $866 million. By the end of 1959 it increased to 
$980 million. This is about 25 percent of the 4 billion balance-of- 
payments deficit of the United States during that year. 

Oddly enough, this extremely important fact has been recognized 
by only a few people i in the United States, most of whom are experts 
in statistics and not responsible for policymaking. 


TRAVEL DEFICIT GETTING WORSE 


Most disturbing is the trend which is reflected by a comparison of 
the travel deficits for the past 10 years, as shown by this chart entitled 
“U.S. International Travel Deficit, 1949-59.” 

(The graph referred tois as follows :) 
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In 1959, Americans spent overseas more than 214 times the amount 
of money spent in 1949. At the same time, foreign nationals’ expendi- 
tures went from $445 million in 1949 to $970 million last year. 

That is a little less than twice—ours went up 214 times. That 
shows the trend is greater to widen the gap rather than to narrow it. 
In 1959, for the first time in recent history, our oversea tourist ex- 
penditures were more than double what foreign visitors spent here— 
$1,950 million expended, as opposed to $970 million taken into our 
economy. 


U.S. TRAVEL PROMOTION PROGRAM WEAK 


The problem is clear. The overall economic solution is obvious: 
We should attempt to increase expenditures by foreign visitors. 

An example of how other governments regard travel promotion is 
clearly apparent in Chicago. The following countries maintain offices 
there with staffs specializing in travel promotion: Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, France, Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, Italy, Mexico, the 
Netherlands, and Spain. These are offices operated from and in addi- 
tion to a much greater number of foreign consulates, most of which 
maintain commercial attachés or trade commissioners, whose principal 
function is to promote imports into the United States from their re- 
spective countries. 

I believe that the United States is the only major country in the 
world which does not have a full-blown, integr: ated travel-promotion 
program sponsored by the government. U.S. Government expendi- 
tures on travel promotion in the year 1958 were very conservative, 
indeed, sir, amounting to only $75,000; Great Britain spent more than 
$2,800,000. 

France spent about $2,600,000. The U.S. travel-promotion budget 
finds itself between Singapore and the Island of Cyprus and well 
below the Belgian Congo, according to figures from the International 
Union of Official Travel Organizations and shown on this graph 
entitled “The United States ranks as a minor promoter of interna- 
tional travel.” 

(The graph referred to is as follows :) 
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(The material follows :) 


Promotion budgets of State governments, fiscal year 1960 





State Amount State Amount 
a a a ee ee $272, 150 
icici alata 1, 016, 944 | Mississippi_______- siiecdapaaii 262, 850 
eI a eo 741, 250 | Vermont____- see cone re 262, 151 
IR eo i Tan ee cee Sap ewe 261, 986 
TURN i ss iii 603, 126: New Jersey.........<..... 250, 000 
Sy a ae TRUE UE 2 ONIN Se esr 238, 420 
pean Carolina .........-.. Gud, oe | CONMOCHCNt 2.2.25 5cd... 228, 000 
North Carolina____.......~ *507, 000 | New Hampshire___.--_-_-. 225, 000 
a i 502, Dee 0nOraGge....... .—....cmaeedane 221, 327 
ee ce ee GOl, Ga | SeeGes....... ..2eeeeow nn 172, 172 
UNI oe ee £81; 000: Maryland. .._5.-2.....-~ 164, 731 
Tl ss oi a ee S50; G00.) SONG 3 so ce bee a kn 145, 588 
I eS oe *441,000| West Virginia._........__- 135, 950 
ae 456. G04 | BrOOtCAnG.. nS eee 121, 000 
UN ge 65 ioe | Wien. eee 118, 000 
Pow S6evico... - cc. 420, 380 |} Delawefe................... 109, 500 
MN gins Homann SGD OOo | TAGAORA. 5a eich ete os 90, 000 
Penney Tania. ow B55, G00 | NGVEGR wenicbenctenns—.. 87, 500 
EI ce 5 5, ee.) Ce cent woe 82, 500 
pS Ee ee ee +368 O00 | Nebeniite. 4c. SO, 000 
Senth Dakota. .............. 341, 950 | Rhode Island____-_--___-- * 80, 000 
Massachusetts______-_.---- ee 8). Se ae a on * 52, 000 
ROI isan cine haccias = S35, GGG | Ree cs 50, 000 
OS OS ae 335, 100 | North Dakota_______._._-__ * 36, 000 
a *310, 000 -—_—___-- — 
NS had 5, Sas ccks 298, 340 is eos 1 2T, O84, 624 


‘Includes only amounts for direct advertising; administrative and other costs are 
excluded. 


Source: State of Colorado Advertising and Publicity Committee. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir; I was going to suggest that. They are 
following page 9 of this document. 

The Cuatrman. | know my own State, which has $600,000, is near 
the top. It is quite significant about Arkansas being in those top 
States. 

We do a little foreign promotion, particularly with Japan and the 
Pacific rim. I would wager to say that one State, the State of Wash- 
ington alone, does more than the Federal Government does for foreign 
promotion, although we limit it to the Pacific rim countries, for 
obvious reasons, and I am sure that those people in Florida do a little 
bit down in Central and South America. But anyway, the States 
actually are doing more about this, any individual State of these top 
groups, than the Federal Government has been doing for the overall 
picture. 

Mr. Jackson. I would make it my business to report to my own 
State what your State is doing, and Florida, at least maybe they 
are doing something for foreign travel. 

It is very interesting; thank you for that reference, sir. 

We in the Midwest are particularly conscious of the significance of 
international trade and related issues to our national economy and our 
balance of payments position. 

In an area comprising some 150,000 square miles, within which 
reside approximately one-third of our Nation’s population, manu- 
facturers are applying themselves to the challenge of developing 
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foreign source income by entering this field for the first time, or by 
maintaining and expanding their export volume, or by investing 
overseas. 

We recognize, however, that if we are to provide for our Nation’s 
increasing import demands, we will have a struggle to keep our balance 
of payments accounts on the right side of the ledger. 

We are, therefore, extremely gratified to find the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce sponsoring “Operation Export.” The interna- 
tional trade fairs which they have sponsored last year and again this 
year, and the promotional activities related to the opening of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway have focused the attention of the world on Chicago 
and the whole port area, with the result that we have benefited from 
an unprecedented influx of visitors. Our experience is excellent testi- 
mony of the value of such promotion, which we hope will become 
national in scope through the passage of bill S. 3102. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to put in the record a 
clipping from the Chicago Daily News of March 30. It is a report 
by Mr. Vernon Herndon regarding urging the city to woo Europeans. 
(The document follows:) 


[Chicago Daily News, Mar. 30, 1960] 
Urces City To Woo EUROPEANS 


FOREIGN TOURIST POTENTIAL TOLD 





With European economies booming, international travel no longer need be a 
one-way street traversed by Americans alone. 

Hard money now is jingling in the pockets of Europeans, making it possible 
for many of them to come here, according to hotelman Vernon Herndon—if they 
get the proper encouragement. 

“The potential is 10 times or more of what we've had,” he said. 

“Imagine how much it would mean to the economy of Chicago if we lured 
100,000 Europeans here a year and each spent $15 a day.” 

Herndon, general manager of the Palmer House and president of the American 
Hotel Association, touched on this subject Tuesday in a speech at the Midwest 
International Hotel Show and enlarged on it afterward in an interview. 

The hotel show, which opened Tuesday and continues through Thursday in 
the Morrison Hotel, has attracted about 3,000 hotelmen from all over the world. 
On display—for registered guests only—are the hotel wares of 140 national 
and local firms. 

As president of the hotel association, Herndon in the last several months has 
toured 37,000 miles of the world in connection with President Eisenhower's 
“Visit the U.S.A.—1960” program. 

“We have a tremendous opportunity to develop travel this way,” he said. 

“Today one jet plane can carry as many passengers as the Queen Mary in a 
year’s time. There was a significant reduction in fares just last week, and I 
am confident that within 18 months we'll see a $250 round trip from London.” 

Outside of the commercial aspects of travel, Herndon said he has “great faith 
that the person-to-person campaign (for international exchanges launched by 
President Eisenhower) is at least part of the answer to the question of world 
peace.” 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Herndon, general manager of the Palmer House, 
and president of the American Hotel Association, went on a special 
mission abroad and comes back with this very significant remark. 

He says: 


The potential is 10 times or more of what we have had. * * * 


Hard money is now jingling in the pockets of Europeans, making it possible 
for many of them to come here. 
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He says: 

How much it would mean to the economy of Chicago if we lured 100,000 
Europeans here a year and each spent $15 a day. 

I don’t want to take your time, sir, to read the entire article but it 
is most interesting and inspiring as evidence of what the conscious- 
ness of this is in Chicago. 

I will not attempt to analyze technically the provisions of S. 3102. 
However, I have carefully studied the bill and, keeping in mind the 
sentiments expressed at the meeting called by the Secretary of Com- 
merce and the sentiments of the Midwest business community, I find 
that it is an eminently practical step toward the solution of our travel 
dollar imbalance. 

Particularly, I would call the committee’s attention to section 6. 
Appropriately, this provides for the support of the new Office of 
International Travel and Tourism by an appropriation of a sum 
equal to one-half of 1 percent of the total amount expended within 
the United States by foreign visitors during the preceding calendar 
year, as estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Department of Commerce estimates that foreign visitors spent 
$970 million during 1959. This would call for an appropriation of 
$4,850,000. Such an amount does not appear to be out of line with 
the governmental expenditures of Great Britain, France and other 
major countries, especially in view of the fact that we have much to do 
in the initial stages, such as establishing organizational units, 

The CuHatrMan. I think that figure, Mr. Jackson, was arrived at by 
a ratio compared to other countries and expenditures; as you say, it 1s 
not out of line, it is somewhere within the ratio. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

In summary, Mr. Chairman, travel dollars spent in this country 
are, although “invisible,” nevertheless, a major export. From an eco- 
nomic standpoint, we must, as part of our general attempt to correct 
our balance of payments deficit, sell this commodity as successfully 
as we do our “visible” exports. It must be obvious that any increased 
amount of expenditure by foreign visitors to our country W ‘ill not. only 
improve our balance of payments position, but in the process bring 
business to many merchants and service agencies. 

If given this appropriate stimulus, this trend could be accelerated 
and expanded. For example, my bank often receives letters of intro- 
duction from overseas correspondent. banks for their customers who 
will be coming to Chicago, many of whom establish contacts with our 
manufacturing plants. 

It is high time that the stream of travel should be directed to the 
United States. Such action is provided for in section 1 of the pro- 
posed bill, which provides, in part, that the purpose of ie act is “to 
promote international understanding and appreciation of the United 
States by encouraging foreign residents to visit our country and by 
facilitating international travel generally.” 

This should mean (a) encouraging other nations to make available 
to their citizens a more liberal supply of U.S. dollars when traveling 
to the United States than has heretofore been permissible 

The CuatrmMan. Right there, that is a very important point, and 
we have put in the record the countries that have released more for 
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travel expenditures or have liberalized, let’s say, their restrictions on 
taking out money, Part of the purpose of this legislation and part 
of the Department of Commerce's objectives in working with the 
State Department is to encourage that this liberalization be done more 
in countries. 

The trend, I think, has set in. 
tage of it right now. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

I think since the currencies of Western Europe have become more 
convertible, more stable, this past year and since last September's 
meeting of the Monetary Fund, nations were encouraged to take a 
greater share in assisting ‘backward nations. 

The timing of getting into this thing seems to be most appropriate, 
sir, because the trend of taking a greater share and the trend of con- 
vertibility lends itself appropriately to the development under this 
bill. 

The Cramman. Now, let me ask this question: You are a banker. 
How difficult is it to convert foreign exchange into dollars? 

Mr. Jackson. You can convert very readily today, sir, any one of 
the Western European countries, the German mark, the English 
pound, the Belgian franc, the Dutch gilder, certainly the Swiss franc, 
even the new French franc, the Italian lira; there is a ready con- 
vertibility of those currencies. 

It is only when you get into the major trading realm where dollars 
have to be paid in large quantities that you get into some of them, for 
example, the French franc and the Italian lira, you have got to be 
sure that you have the new franc and the convertible lira as dis- 
tinguished from a blocked lira. But by and large—— 

The Cuairman. Supposing that I am an Italian in Genoa and I 
have saved up some lira to come to the United States. Would I take 
that to a Genoa bank and get it converted into dollars or would I 
come over here with my lira ? 

Mr. Jackson. Well, sir, you would not come over here 

The CHatrMan. Because no bank here would take the lira ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, they would, but you are violating a law of Italy 
by taking the Italian lira out of the country, just as the British are in 
taking pound notes out of the country. If you get them here, which 
we don’t recommend, there is a market for the currency. 

The CHatrman. Is there quite a discount on it when it gets here? 

Mr. Jackson. In certain currencies there is quite a discount. 

The CnarrmMan. In other words, any foreign visitor who wanted 
to come here would be better, whether the law was there or not, let’s 
say, let’s use Italy as an example, better off to do his converting 
there, 

Mr. Jackson. 


That is why we should take advan- 























He would have to: he would be obliged to, sir. In 
that country where their reserve position is not as strong as Great 
Britain and certainly not as strong as either Germany or Switzerland, 
he would be obliged to follow the Government restrictions that exist. 
They may allow him more dollars than heretofore, but the amount of 
dollars that he would be allowed to get for his lira would depend upon 
their determination. 

The CHatrmMan. Well, isn’t it also a fact that—and this is some- 


thing we ought to be working on and I am sure we will get coopera- 
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tion—how many dollars, how much lira you can convert or dollars 
you can get depends a lot on what the purpose of your visit is? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Cxuarrman. I suspect if you were coming to Chicago for the 
purpose of dealing in what you call visible products and looking at 
some possible contract or exchange, the Italian Government would give 
you sufficient funds to do that job, but if you just came to visit there 
would be a limitation ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. If it was a pleasure trip. 

Now, this is one of the fields where we ought to get some agreements 
with these countries, and there should be a place that a person could 
go and get that done very simply, quickly. You must admit there is 
a lot of redtape involved now; usually there is. 

Mr. Jackson. I think if the Italian people or any other nationals 
had ideas, certain groups or individuals, and were able to go to some 
particular office that was well informed about the opportunities that 
existed here so they would be able to present a better case to their own 
people to justify an allocation of ities for the trip, there would be 
more trips. 

The CHatrman. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. It is an educational—— 

The CuHarrmMan. In other words, make it as simple as possible, as 
easy as possible. I think a lot of people are discouraged because they 
see ahead of them just reams of redtape trying to get the wherewith- 
al to do this. Let’s say we had an office in Rome and the travel 
agencies themselves working with the Italian Government, surely they 
could cooperate to simplify this procedure very easily. 

I don’t know about changing their laws, but you could simplify it, 
make it easier for the fellow to do it or the person that wanted to 
come. 

Now, do you have many people that come to your bank—well, I have 
done it myself once for a person from Norway, where I have deposited 
an amount in the First National Bank in Seattle and then they could 
come here and they would have that slip and they could draw on it. 

Is that done a great deal, too ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, is that done through the consulates ? 

Mr. Jackson. Not necessarily; no, sir. The consulates do not en- 
gage in that, but transfers are made, sometimes people in our own 
country where they know the circumstances, will make dollars avail- 
able that are not otherwise available in sufficiency on the other side. 
They take the initial step to promote a trade relationship, but moneys 
are transferred from balances that are maintained between the banks 
at both ends. 

The Italian banks would transfer money to our bank in Chicago to 
be held at the disposal of so-and-so. That is done. It is done by 
either cable or mail. It is done every day in the week. Or a letter 
of credit is furnished. 

The Cuarrman. So they would not have to carry the amount with 
them ? 

Mr. Jackson. They would carry a letter of credit with them or the 
money would be transferred before the date of arrival by mail or 
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cable and would be available at any one of the particular banks the 
corresponding bank overseas cares to use. 

The CuairmMan. They all have corresponding banks? 

Mr. Jackson. They all have; we have 33,000 banker corespondents 
in all of these spots. Any bank active in foreign trade, and we are 
but one, would have connections in all of the friendly trading nations 
of the world. 

The Cuarrman. I think the important thing is that you have a place 
where somebody can go who has the desire to travel for business or 
pleasure, or both, a central place where they could go and this could all 
be taken care of to the extent that it is allowable under the laws, and 
be simplified for them. I suppose you could go to the American 
Express Co., couldn’t you, and have that done? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes; they are represented in most of the European 
spots and elsewhere in the world, but you go to any bank, any bank 
in the country will have corr espondent. relations in the United States 
and they will certainly have them in Chicago, in addition to New York 
and Los Angeles and Boston, et cetera, but I know they all have them 
in any key center in the United States. 

The Cramman. Now, how do the transportation companies coop- 
erate, if they do, in this matter? That, of course, would be one of the 
main items that 2 person would have to pay for. 

Mr. Jackson. The transportation companies are usually paid for a 
the point of origin. Sometimes the people at the American end oa 

rant to sponsor a trip will pay in at the American office of the oversea 
transportation agency so that the travel might be paid for at this end. 

You see, there are two ways in which that is done. 

The CuHarrman. I know, but do the transportation companies en- 
courage—let’s take an American steamship line or an American air- 
line—and I am going to travel from let’s say, Rome; do they encourage 
people to get dollars to pay them or will they take the lira? 

Mr. Jackson. I think that—I won’t say all of them, in fact, I can’t 
say how many—but I say any one of them will today take any one of 
the convertible currencies and, naturally, it is understandable that they 
would not want to take currencies that they could not readily convert 
into U.S. funds. 

The CHarrMANn. But as we move into a world condition of converti- 
bility it would come to a point where they would take either one or the 
other? 

Mr. Jackson. That is happening every day, sir, in increasing vol- 
ume. Asa matter of fact, foreign trade operations, exports and i im- 
ports, are now quotations and are being called for in oversea currencies, 
pound sterling, German marks, Swiss francs, to name a few of them, 
and the American exporter or importer conforms with that just as 
readily as U.S. dollars because he knows that it is possible to conclude 
a protective, what we call a hedging operation, with his own American 
bank that guarantees him the dollars in the amount he desires. 

This is being done progressively as the exchanges move toward com- 
plete interconvertibility, and foresighted, realistic trading operations 
such as travel agencies would certainly not want to discourage a trans- 
action that was involved in a foreign currency as long as they found 
that it was possible to convert it and work it out. 

So, that is being done progressively. 
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The Cuarrman. I guess I better—I see Tipton back there 
better ask him this question. 

Do they have the 10 percent down and 10 percent payments, these 
other lines, and how is that handled ¢ 

It is handled in their own country as a credit proposition, isn’t it? 

Mr. Jackson. I would not want to answer for what—— 

The CuairmMan. We will find that out from the operators. 

Mr. Jackson. I find no evidence of discord in the encouragement 
of travel back and forth by the travel agencies and, of course, we meet 
with them in Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. But you do have the banks and the financial people, 
you assist them now and you do say it is getting a little better as cur- 
rency becomes convertible ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. We are rapidly moving toward that ? 

Mr. Jackson. We would be very happy to discuss with any travel 
unit the basis upon which any currency that has a basis of convertibil- 
ity at all can be handled. We would be very pleased to do so and I 
am quite sure there are many other banks that would do the same. 

The Cramman. Where the Government could be helpful in this 
vase, through diplomatic or other channels, is by working toward this 
greater convertibility and working toward a relaxation where it is 
possible i in a country having certain regulations that now seem unduly 
restrictive for travel? 

Mr. Jackson. You can foresee a situation like this, sir, where an 
interest in our country would welcome the visits of a certain indi- 
vidual from overseas who was not in a position to raise sufficient U.S. 
funds to take care of the trip. There would be discussions with the 
person on this side, explaining to him the basis upon which the for- 
eign currency can be handled, even at discount, so that a trip would 
be made as a result of such considerations that otherwise might not 
be made at all. And yet the travel agency would end up getting paid 
in dollars. 

The Cuatrman. Do you not think there is another deficiency that 
we have? And I don’t say this about individual consulates, but. as 
a general proposition. If I am in Seattle and I want to go to Stock- 
holm, I can go to the Swedish consul and he would take care of every- 
thing.’ I don’t mean as a U.S. Senator, but even if my name was just 
Joe Doakes, whereas our consulates abroad seem to be burdened down 
with many other duties, necessarily, passports and all that sort of 
thing on which we are more restrictive than other countries, visas and 
everything else, and that is why something like this should create, 
either separately or within a consulate, somebody who would just 
handle this business of travel, devote more time to it, or be able to 
devote more time to it, let’s put it that way. 

Mr. Jackson. That is just my point, sir, simplifying passport regu- 
lations and customs formalities would be what I had in mind in this 
previous reference. And continuing I would say selling the American 
way of life and the attractions—— 

The Cuatrman. That is a point; yes, because I think if you talked 
to the average European who is not some kind of a VIP traveling 
about, about “his experience in getting into New York, he would tell 
you it is like trying to break into jail. Well, now, surely something 
could be done about that to make it easier for him, simpler, and I 
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suppose the average person in the world today, outside of what we like 
to call really free countries, get a little gun shy of people blowing 
whistles at them all the time. 

Mr. Jackson. I would think if the proposed bill were to be adopted 
and as a result there would be a simplification of the customs formali- 
ties and passport regulations, all travel and transportation organiza- 
tions would certs ainly be gratified. 

The Cramman. And this would be, we hope, an agency or a divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce that could call the attention of 
the other departments to these matters and I think we could work out a 
lot of simplifications. 

Mr. Jackson. Selling the American way of life and the attractions 
within our country through promotional programs to be conducted by 
our Government agencies overseas, and encouraging a greater { feeling 
of hospitality tow ard oversea Visitors among our own people and pro- 
viding increased interests likely to stimulate a return visit and the 
visits of friends. 

Much could be said in support of the other provisions of S. 3102 
and the various avenues of possibility which they suggest in the inter- 
est. of improving our balance of payments position, but I am content 
to rest my case in support of S. 3102 on the basis of the travel dollar 

gap and the probable bridging of it through implementation of S. 

d1L02, 

I would like if I may, Mr. Chairman, to make two brief comments 
additionally. 

[ enjoyed being present yesterday a and listening to the 
testimony given by Senator Javits and Mr. Bradley Fisk and I was 
particularly impressed by the cooperative spirit and the evidence of 
the common objective and your readiness to recognize the progressi- 
tivity of the Secretary of Commerce by suggesting that the director 
of the proposed setup should be an Assistant Secretary of Travel under 
the Secretary of Commerce. 

We are very pleased with the activities of the U.S. Department of 
Commerce and in Chicago we have an office of which we are very proud 
under George Payne and Tony Bushay. 

The latter was recently recognized by the Department of Com- 
merce for outstanding contribution to international trade and I think 
that if this bill is passed that it will only tend to focus increased 
attention on the Department of Commerce which has done a marvel- 
ous job within its limited budget, most would agree—I am sure that 
all would agree. But with the greater scope of activities that this 


will focus upon them under their control, this should be something 
that they would welcome. 


Thank you, sir. 
The CratrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Jackson. 
Mr. Jackson. I want to th: ank the stat? of the committee for its ex- 


cellent help and cooperation in the presentation of my testimony. 
(The staff study referred to above follows :) 
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Prepared from data compiled by the staff of the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee-Foreign Trade Study, February 1960 

The United States is accumulating a foreign travel deficit of $27 billion for 

the period 1949-69. Between 1949 and 1958 alone, Americans spent $ 5.5 billion 

more beyond our borders than foreign visitors spent in this country. In 1949 
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the deficit amounted to $360 million but in the ensuing years increased steadily 
until 1958, when it reached $866 million. In 1959 the deficit will be appproxi- 
mately $1 billion or about 25 percent of the entire U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit.. Year by year, the one-sided boom gathers momentum and, even under 
conservative projections, the period 1959-69 will bring an additional deficit of 
over $21 billion so that the cumulative total will rise to $27 billion, as set forth 
in the accompanying charts, unless foreign visitor expenditures in this country 
are increased substantially. 


U.S. ACCUMULATING 27 BILLION DOLLAR 
FOREIGN TRAVEL DEFICIT 


i949 - 1958 AND !I959 - 1969 


27 BILLION 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 





1949 - 1958 


LA 


NOTE: {acludes travel imbalances between the U.S. and all foreign countries 
os well as imbalances arising out of fare payments . 





SOURCE. Historic data from US. Department of Commerce, 
forecast based on Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
“Our $2 Billion Wanderlust", Business Review, December, 1959. 


1 Preliminary figures released by the Department of Commerce, March 1960, show a 
travel deficit of $980 million for 1959. 
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U.S. deficit in international travel, 1949-58 and 1959-69 


{Millions of U.S. dollars] 





U.S. resident Foreign resi- 
expenditures ? | dent expendi- | U.S. deficit 
tures 3 
1949__. dias qe aid ts ‘ iy $805 $445 $360 
1950 = ; e SUY 4065 433 
1951 a ss ‘i SY 523 366 
1952 1,012 613 399 
1953__- 4 1, 108 631 477 
1954__. 1, 192 655 537 
1955 1, 354 717 637 
1956. Z a 1,513 768 745 
1957... ‘ 1, 633 869 764 
1958_- tale 1, 780 914 866 
7 Oenke se iain ial -siainini iidigaieh docentaale 12, 185 6, 601 5, 584 
ON 4... ce cecrkaseeeeerceetese ns: = etek desacaae 1, 950 970 980 
Forecast: 
1959 2,144 1, 093 1, 051 
1960 : 2, 508 | 1, 279 1, 229 
1961 2, 872 1, 465 1, 407 
1962 . E 3, 236 1, 650 1, 586 
1963 - 3, 600 1, 836 1, 764 
1964___ . 3, 964 2, 022 | 1, 942 
1965 4, 328 2, 207 2, 121 
1966 4, 692 2, 393 | 2, 299 
1967 5, 056 2, 579 | 2, 477 
1968 5 okie 5, 420 2, 764 | 2, 656 
1969 eee 5, 785 2, 950 2, 835 
ROM itccscotateens ‘ia ied isin haa at nbaeiaimaceale 43, 605 22, 238 21, 367 
Grand total__-_- betel sk casuwaessceabie eles . Galebteeaia 26, 951 


Includes travel between the United States and Canada/ Mexico. 
Fares paid to foreign carriers included. 

Fares paid to U.S. carriers included. 

Preliminary figures released March 1960. 


1 
2 
3 
4 


Source: Historic data from U.S. Department of Commerce; forecast based on Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, ‘‘Our $2 Billion Wanderlust,’”’ Business Review, December 1959. 


The United States spends more for foreign travel than for any other im- 
ported commodity including petroleum, coffee, nonferrous ores and paper, 
among others, as shown on the chart which follows. Simultaneously, however, 
earnings realized from foreigners visiting this country rank fourth among earn- 
ings from principal commodity exports, and second to sales of U.S. cars in alk 
world areas. (See chart.) 
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Earnings from foreign residents visiting the United States compared with earn- 
ings from major U.S. commodity, exports and imports, 1958 


[Millions of dollars] 


Commodities Value Commodities Value 
Exports: Imports: 

URE i ee $3, 661 ancacnwe toe 
NN SS 1, 298 e snes 637 
Cr 8 , 173 
Travel 914 Nonferrous ores._...------ 023 
Raw cotton = 656 Paper 676 
Textiles 600 sn or ee eee 637 

563 Rie ho eee ena ts 554 

534 Sugar 522 
Chemical specialties 512 Meat products.............. 337 
Metal manufactures 480 Paper Stocks... 32S ss 310 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Several factors have brought about the gap in travel expenditures during 
past years. Unparalleled prosperity in this country generated a steadily grow- 
ing volume of foreign travel. Between 1949 and 1958, U.S. resident expenditures 
on foreign travel more than doubled from $805 million to $1,780 million, re- 
spectively. 

Foreign residents also have doubled tourist expenditures in the United 
States—from $445 million in 1949 to $914 million in 1958—but not at a suf- 
ficient rate to narrow the U.S. travel deficit. Underdeveloped economically, 
or burdened with postwar reconstruction programs, these countries, with few 
exceptions such as Canada, were unable to generate more than a bare minimum 
of travel to the United States. To conserve foreign exchange, governments 
also placed restrictions on travel destined beyond their national boundaries, 
particularly to hard currency areas. Most important of all, however, these coun- 
tries engaged in an intensive and sustained campaign to attract American tour- 
ists, a campaign which has met with outstanding success. In sharp contrast, 
however, the U.S. effort to attract tourists has been negligible. 

A number of foreign countries long have recognized that earnings from tour- 
ism constitute one of the quickest ways of strengthening their internal economies 
as well as their foreign exchange positions. They have accepted the fact that 
other methods of fostering economic progress generally entail large investments 
and prolonged periods of time before yielding returns; the promotion of tourism, 
however, results in a rapid return with a minimum investment. Equally im- 
portant, it permits full utilization of existing facilities without straining in- 
ternal resources or foreign exchange holdings. 

Major promoters of international tourism include: the United Kingdom, 
France, Switzerland, and Nassau, as may be seen on the chart which follows. 
Ranked among the minor promoters, however, is the United States which spends 
less than Czechoslovakia, the Belgian Congo, the Philippines, or Singapore, and 
only slightly more than the island of Cyprus. While Western Europe and the 
Mediterranean countries spent $16 million in 1958 and the Communist bloc, ex- 
eluding China and Bulgaria, spent over $2 million, the United States allotted 
only $75,000 to attract visitors from all world areas combined. (See chart). 
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THE UNITED STATES RANKS AS A 


MINOR PROMOTER OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 


(As measured by comparative government budgets for official travel oftices - 1958 ) 
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The United States ranks as a minor promotor of international travel (as meas- 
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ured by comparative Government budgets for official travel offices, 1958) 


Country Country 

Large budgets: Budget Small budgets: Budget 
United Kingdom____-______ 2, 856 Czechoslovakia ........... 159 
PO enti deribcincssciens 2, 590 BISON Conse... << scnncns 110 
i 1, 890 Tne Pbilippines...........- 103 
Nassau, Bahamas____--___ 1, 800 me ee 
Se hte tos oe 1, 160 United Stites... oe 
ON cir crac nresctccncmnctinies 1, 458 I ha isis lacs cacciaiin 


Source: International Union of Official Travel Organizations; the Development Board, 


[Thousands of U.S. dollars] 


Nassau, Bahamas. 


YS DOLLARS 


MILLIONS OF 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT BUDGETS FOR 


OFFICIAL TRAVEL OFFICES BY AREA - 1958 











WESTERN EUROPEAN 
AND MEDITERRANEAN 
COUNTRIES 
16 . . 
14 
12 
s : *16,200,000 
6 
7 Eacludes China and Bulgare 
4 
COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES ” 
= 4 4 
* 2,066,000 UNITED STATES 
* 75,000 
oO 
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Comparative Government budgets for official travel offices, by area, 1958 


[Thousands of U.S. dollars] 


Country Budget Country Budget 
Western European and Medi- Western European and Medi- 
terranean countries: terranean countries—con. 

Es fect ctanistieamiatiiain 760 Ba in conctrachcnmigtiiaanabananedl 307 
ERs cas xp nideaeninionaieie 1, 610 eR  inincstisictinmeboecnalenalecuacenh 1,380 
a creck mie ceaabeant At United Kingdom___-_-____ 2, 856 
WO INIE Wiaisiacsicsiceniccnditbineaiaet pit 356 ———_— 
an an nhidaddntcenre 1, 029 sk acica ns aceeneeresinaeaac eas 16, 200 
I Tlic assssnxcicecidatagbeasapieencs 116 

WN i Ss scl ecciaivas ti determaanbcaies 2,590 | Communist countries: 

pe INT inci ckinccaes cana camara 1, 097 Czechoslovakia___..._..... 159 
PR NIN csi iesc slehle ait cpap 304 RG tictiieicandhcatataghinan 350 
GIN ha cota acetates ck 88 I ic deceit ecsanssintecaial 307 
RN 2. acs cniak ee ais Etc oe 308 RRM Sie Pa cscteidticdis aca 330 
pe |, ee 66 WG eee cs da cschdensi Xcite asian 500 
WOOO it ceeded 532 J CIN ood ciccicrstectainll 420 
RGR IOTIR DOG on iciiccincnits 370 — 
CI eR oe hae ad 357 Ti iticckttet cinucichaccigbcniatat 2, 066 
eo i ge 140 | United States. ..<2.....i0.cs5 75 
WOTIUNOT ING. ca teckecesse 1, 890 

Source: International Union of Official Travel Organizations. 


Expenditures of foreign government tourist offices in the United States dur- 
ing 1958 amounted to over $4 million. These expenditures range from a low 
of about $8,000 by the Cuban Tourist Commission, as shown on the following 
table, to a high of $680,000 by the French Government Tourist Office, and almost 
$800,000 by the British Travel Association. Even a small nation, such as 
Switzerland, spent over $320,000 in the United States alone. In 1958, expendi- 
tures for advertising and publicity in the United States, as shown in the ac- 
companying table, ranged from $1,250 by Jamaica to $830,000 by Nassau. 


Erpenditures of foreign government tourist offices in the United States, 1958 


Amount 
Australian National Travel Association__._........____-___-__________ $47, 602 
Auatrian State Tourtet Departments ccsecc ies ced aie es 71, 557 
en TVOEIe OPOR : et ee ies el eee eS 61, 900 
permuda Trade Development Board. i325 an i ee ek eee 1382, 748 
eETeaeel EM VGR  DRIDORMNIONhiss Sos ios calla oll el ae 798, 817 
Ck GO PORCUON 6 eiiiie eee ee ee ee 209, 234 
INI: OU Ot On ON 8 ass ia oa sac seces ec aha es seinen cea *8, 088 
Ie Nia DUAR RUUROR "FOL COI i isc iii ld cs csis ascncenncine ahvascacaem cabin stsceap aes 49, 100 
SPA EAUED:. DPGLGRCORUILE “0 ONO Caine ccsinintnciie ded cs es ns cn ecg gl meeoeen cca aceaalanace 36, 290 
RN CRO WOPIRIICIRE “HOUR IE COTO ins ka vin op est cicEicic cies coccinea 679, 954 
Germian. Tourist Frtormmeion Cie aaa ee a. se cc cecseewe 221, 768 
RIC UN aia tics tell cseipninindad iach eesti abnadig mena 151, 867 
mre CRIA cri Ci i iio ccicncssesccad Sonanccaeoaenee 126, 996 
Sennen SUNY” ONIN SON cn nc nina sce acta use 380, 140 
CIE: "a PUP RIN UN NN i sca ec ine Sb bela aslaceeneiacaichooeie asa 203, 206 
RNG TIE CERCA ERE Cini i i ici es eenin cotinine atin 41, 347 
Netherlands West Indies Tourist Committee__.__._.....__-__-__________ 65, 547 
New Zealand Government Travel Commissioner___._._____..__-______ 119, 685 
eg OB By ere ee eee See een ea 38, 992 
WLOVARCG- CE GOODE TUMEING DURING ioe cde descend 17, 888 
SORE: SDE NUR OUI INE, CU circa dnp asso cen ea ct ROME 168, 713 
UIE COUNT INE» SIN css les ane eis ea ecg 50, 000 
SUnCInOInE:, COUN UNUDINIAIINN? “TET I Ni ss iss din andi ce eid 63, 971 
SIE TMI MUNUROU TT “IUUNE RON GOOD tis cis Sn ccdedi cs ccnsneaecsawedibdhiosiomcd eld aaiba auenaistauaaasasaee 320, 639 
Yugoslav State Tourist Office______-_~- sc ibbiah ai aka Gh cde ek helenae scsi 21, 543 


11957. 


3 Source: “The Travel Agent,’’ July 25, 1959; based on reports to U.S. Department of 
ustice. 
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Expenditures by foreign government tourist offices in the United States for 
advertising and publicity, 1958 
Amount 
Barbados Publicity Committee $21, 510 
Jaribbean Tourist Association___ 1, 648 
Ceylon Government Tourist Bureau 864. 
City of Vienna, Austria 5,519 
Cuban Tourist Commission 726 
Dominican Republic Information Center _- 584 
East Africa Tourist Travel Association_-__ : 8, 252 
Ecuador 3, 000 
E.N.LT. (Italy) 000 
ID NR NN i ne ar rn re a we 2, 587 
German Tourist Information Office 36, 952 
India Government Tourist Office 9,910 
Irish Tourist Information Office ene 3. 948 
Israel Government Tourist Office 43, 021 
Italian State Tourist Office__ 244 
Jamaica Tourist Trade Development Board : 250 
Japan Tourist Association 065 
Nassau Development Board 29, 649 
Netherlands National Tourist Office 8, 821 
000 
Nova Scotia Ministry of Industry and Publicity 265 
Scandinavian National Travel Commission___ , O55 
Shannon Free Airport 992 
Sharifian Empire, Morocco, Tourism 022 
South Africa Tourist Corp 81, 673 
Spanish State Tourist Department 37, 869 
Trinidad and Tobago Tourist Board 
United Arab Republic Tourist Office, Cairo 14, 696 
Venezuela *170, 080 
Vietnam National Tourist Office___- 


11957. 


Source: “The Travel Agent,’ July 25, 1959; based on reports to U.S. Department of 
Justice. 


As shown in the series of accompanying charts, the U.S. travel deficit is great- 
est with oversea, rather than neighboring countries. The largest single com- 
ponent of the oversea deficit consists of travel between this country and Europe 
and the Mediterranean area, which, in 1958, accounted for 75 percent of the total. 
Furthermore, this deficit shows the most precipitate upward trend during the 
coming years—from $474 million in 1958 to $1,537 million in 1969. 
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68 FOREIGN COMMERCE STUDY 


U.S. deficits in international travel, by area,’ 1949-58 
[Millions of U.S. dollars] 


Europe and | Canada and 





| 
Year the Mediter- Mexico All other Total 
ranean 
NN deca ti at ace dad Soe ashore teibdateih ima kG apni nena ih 133 187 +12 
i cela eh icadtp ies abet dh cs ese caclic Wot whee iniek se ais eer 181 171 +17 
es headed edeawaesebaed 158 128 +2 
Dich inrierenpranersommecsnamih aaa soeeern 218 83 +11 
een Beis eter CR ee Oe Oe as 265 100 | +10 
Oe ac earn Ol bane mewediduatiie 312 | 96 | 6 
Ea a ce 369 | 87 | 43 
lg a i cl a a clear ali 405 $2 81 
re ee cendinisdeeiindintamien 396 91 100 
eS catia to mkbuddbibnbinideiddoutmeadsme 474 73 88 


1 Excludes fare payments. 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 
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U.S. travel deficit with oversea areas, 1949-58 and 1959-69 


ote 
1959 
1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1965 
1966 
1967 
1968 
19469 


[Millions of U.S. dollars] 





oe 


3 


Source: 


xcludes 


carriers excluded. 


riers excluded. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


E travel between the United States and Canada/ Mexico. 
Fares paid to foreign 
Fares paid to U.S. ¢ 


ee : | 
U.S. resident | 
expenditures 


yverseas 2 


Historic data from U.S. Department of Commerce; forecast based on Federal 


Philadelphia, ‘‘Our $2 Billion Wanderlust,’’ Business Review, December 1959 


Foreign resi 
dent expendi 
tures in U.S 
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U.S. travel deficit with Europe and the Mediterranean area, 1949-58 and 1959-69 


{Millions of U.S. dollars] 














U.S. resident | Europe and 

expenditures | Mediterranean 
Year in Europe area resident | U.S. deficit 

and Mediter- | expenditures in 

ranean area United States 
Piitididcccccninw«ctinabenedakouseageeassuesk toa cusbuaseeas $185 $52 $133 
a i 8 Fr ee eee 225 44 181 
Mitts c2 ncn cadiiinkachieh tn usados deena ee 195 37 | 158 
SR ES a ee ee eee er a eee a 256 38 | 218 
I a ae 306 41 | 265 
na a ne se 360 | 48 | 312 
RN a sedis oa te aidtinian ipsa bias aeie dk ei alana eau 430 61 369 
19F6..... ellie ccintaiai tala le dial ca ok Sorts lh la cp lien ca hake acaba 473 68 | 405 
I a Sh cutan whee : : 483 87 396 
= ee aa a ee ee ea 560 | 86 | 474 

orecast: 

ees cise Kibble Sv wi tneniarisag es ai chendh ae etal Soa dae aeeareueees | 670 | 101 569 
a ee eed = a 783 117 666 
a aces ee ee ee ae 897 135 762 
MC Sy SO Oi a ree ia Ne a ee aes 1,010 152 | 858 
1963.... ahs ihe cenclata eli ieinem waiekiinaahtelate awl ak anata sical 1, 124 | 169 955 
1964___ ee I a See 1, 238 186 1, 052 
a a ee ssa praslace Mena deat aiiataleeen 1, 351 203 1, 148 
1966 so a a skis = ole cect wk Settee ox lead 1, 465 220 1, 245 
I a tal cs a ca a a i Naa a 1, 578 237 | 1, 341 
ER Ce OS Fe NT TI : 1, 692 254 1, 438 
Nat nace dace cic a a ae a 1, 808 271 1, 537 


Source: Historic data from U.S. Department of Commerce; forecast based on Federal Reserve Bank of 
Philadelphia, ‘‘Our $2 Billion Wanderlust,’’ Business Review, December 1959. 


That the European area can yield a large and rapid return is indicated by 
several factors: 

(1) From all standpoints—economic, social, political, as well as cultural— 
American ties with Europe are stronger than with many other oversea areas. 

(2) Europe’s growing prosperity, as reflected in the gross national product of 
its major countries, has increased from $104 billion in 1950 to $221 billion in 
1958 (see chart) and shows every indication of maintaining its sharp upward 
trend. One study, for example,? foresers a 62 percent rise in the European 
standard of living during the current decade. 

As a general gage of Europe’s potential, it is noteworthy that, in 1958, Euro- 
pean travel absorbed 0.127 percent of U.S. gross national product. Applying 
this measure to Europe’s gross national product, it is reesonable to conclude that 
expenditures in the United States could be increased from $86 million in 1958 
to $281 million in the near future, or 3.27 times the recert level without allowing 
for projected increases in Burope’s economic development. 

(3) That Europeans have the desire, as well as the means, to visit foreign 
countries is underscored by the fact that in 1957 u total of 42,429,000 people 
visited European countries, of whem 4,312,000 were U.S. residents.? As 
large as the number of U.S. residents traveling in Europe may be, the number 
still represents only 10 percent of the total; the remaining 90 percent were 
largely intra-European tourists, thus indicating that Europeans have both the 
desire and the means for foreign travel. Moreover, as restrictions on travel 
are eased, it is reasonable to assume that oversea travel from Europe will rise 
substantially. 


2J. Walter Thompson Co., “World Trade Boom Ahead.” 
3 Contains duplication due to individual visits to several countries. Excludes travel to 
the U.S.S.R. which in 1957 accommodated 553,400 visitors. 
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Gross national product of principal Western European countries, 1950-58 





{Billions of U. 


S. dollars] 


France Germany Italy Nether- Sweden | Switzer- United Total 
lands land Kingdom 

OS ee $25 $18 | $12 $5 $5 $5 $34 $104 
ES cece wn : Js 23 15 5 6 ) 36 11s 
eens : 35 29 17 6 7 6 13 143 
= eae 40 34 19 6 7 6 17 159 
I ee 42 36 1) 7 8 6! 19 168 
es Se 44 41 21 s a 6 53 182 
oe ee 46 46 23 s 9 7 7 196 
Se ei 43 iO 25 y lt 7 61 205 
ie ehoceus ons 48 53 | 27 10 11 s 4 221 

Source: International Monetary Fund, ‘International Financial Statisties.’’ 

Just as foreign countries recognize that development of tourism requires 


promotion on the part of the government, 


the 


50 States continuously 


engage 


in intensive campaigns to draw visitors from other parts of the United States. 


In the fiscal year 1960, 


for example, 


appropriated for this purpose. 
North Dakota to a high of $1,688,000 for 


more than $1 million for 


Hawaii, 


over 
Expenditures range from a low 
which ranks first, and slightly 
which ranks second. indication of 
results experienced by the State of Florida from its promotional effort, it 


$17 million of public 
Florida, 


AS an 


esting to note that in 1958 over 7 million people visited that State. 


Promotion budgets of State governments, 


fiscal year 1960 


funds 
of $36,000 by 


were 


the 


is inter- 


State Amount State Amount 
Fiorida____.._...._.__._..... $1, 688, 000 | Arizona 272, 150 
Ree on Ak Re 8 eee 1, 016, 944 | Mississippi Sct te 262, S50 
I Orca St 741, 2507 Vermont___....___. ; 262. 151 
| SS PRES ees 716, 000 | Maine sa a 261, 986 
rn Sa 603, 126 | New Jersey__- 250, OOO 
Puerto Rico___-~- pices +590, 000 | Ohio ‘ P28, 420) 
South Carolina__-_- a eae 537, 258 | Connecticut DPS OOD 








more Carolina ............. 1507, 000 | New Hampshire 25, OOO 
| ee ee 502, 500 | Colorado 221, 33¢ 
virile... = ie cidade 501, 940 | Kansas__ 172; 172 
ts Cs 481, 500 | Maryvland_ 164, 731 
Reatecky........ Sees. 450, 000 | Idaho 1 tS _ O88 
en settee 7441,000 | West Virginia 135, 950 
ee i he 438, 667 | Montana_____ . 121° 000 
Minnesota_____ _ 432, 000 | Utah___--_- age BAe Pa en oat 118, 000 
New Mexico._________.__- 420, 380 | Delaware______- ese 109, 500 
We ONE So oe i ee en 389, 500 | Indiana _____-_- 90, 000 
Pennsylvania__________--_ 385, 000 | Nevada______-_-- - 87, 500 
"a i : : 380, 552 | Oklahoma __- 4 82, 500 
ee i 1358, 000 | Nebraska_______-_~_- Sn RaSi 80, 000 
poaun Dakote. ............ $341, 950 | Rhode Island ______—__ * 80, 000 
Massachusetts____.________ ‘2356198 | 2OWGnon 2255; : god ais *52, 000 
Louisiana_____ Be be 335, 599 | Alaska ____-_- aa ae 50, 000 
Wisconsin: _..__...._. sisae 335, 100 | North Dakota___ * 36, 000 
ER Feo ee. __. 78310, 000| i 
leche elicitin entices di 298, 340 | DOe seit ou 17, 284, 624 
1Includes only amounts for direct advertising; administrative and other costs are 


excluded. 
Source : 


State of Colorado Advertising and Publicity Committee. 
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APPENDIX 
METHODOLOGY OF FORECAST 


From 1949 to 1958 expenditures of U.S. residents for total international travel 
more than doubled, rising from $805 million to $1,780 million in the respective 
years.” In view of this well-established trend, and taking into account other 
favorable factors in the future, the Federal Reserve Board of Philadelphia * 
foresees an increase by 1969 of about 344 times to $5,785 million. 

Expenditures by foreign residents in the United States increased from $445 
million in 1949 to $914 million in 1958, or by slightly more than twice the base 
year. During these years the ratio of foreign to U.S. resident expenditures 
varied between a high of 61 percent in 1952 to lows of 51 percent in 1956 and 
again in 1958S. During the 4-year period 1955-58, the ratio averaged 52 percent 
but during the entire 10-year period the trend has been markedly downward. 
For purposes of this forecast, therefore, it was assumed that during 1959-69, 
the ratio will approximate 51 percent. Foreign resident expenditures in the 
United States, therefore, may be expected to rise from $914 million to $2,950 
million in 1969, or by approximately 314 times the year 1958. It will be noted 
that although expenditures by foreigners in the United States will more than 
triple, as is the case of expenditures by U.S. residents in foreign countries, the 
U.S. deficit will rise from $866 million to $2,835 million in the respective years. 

The Europe and the Mediterranean forecast is based on the forecast of U.S. 
expenditure in all world areas. During the period 1949-58 the ratio of U.S. 
resident expenditures in that area to total expenditures varied from a high of 
73 percent in 1954 and again in 1955, to a low of 68 percent in 1951. During 
the most recent 3 years, 1956-58, these expenditures averaged 68 percent of total. 
In the period 1959-69, therefore, it was assumed that this ratio will remain 
approximately the same. Similarly, Europe and the Mediterranean area resident 
expenditures in the United States represented approximately 15 percent of U.S. 
resident expenditures in that area. Once more, it was assumed that this ratio 
would apply in the next 10 years. 


The Cuatrman. I want to also place in the record at this point a 
letter from Philip Reed, chairman of the board of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, whose testimony is a great deal similar to your 
testimony. 

(The document follows :) 

New York, N.Y., March 16, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
US. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 


My DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: By way of identifying myself, may I say that 
until December 1, 1959, when I retired, I was for many years chairman of the 
board of directors of the General Electric Co. Currently my principal activities 
are: 

Chairman of the board of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
Director of nine other corporations. 
Member, since its inception in 1948, of the U.S. Advisory Commission 

Information. 


Member of the recently created President’s Committee on Information Activities 
Abroad. 


on 


My purpose in writing to you is to record my wholehearted support of your 
bill, S. 3102, to establish an Office of International Travel and Tourism. Were 
it not for the fact that I shall be absent from the country, I would have requested 
the privilege of appearing before your committee at the hearings which, I 
understand, will commence within the next few days 

There are, in my judgment, two compelling reasons for the enactment of S. 
3102. One is that a substantial increase in visitation to this country by citizens 
of other countries around the world will make a positive and highly important 


? Includes expenditures in Canada and Mexico as well as expenditures for transportation 
to and from all world areas. 


?“Our Two-Billion-Dollar Wanderlust,” Business Review, December 1959. 
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contribution to international understanding and world peace. The second is that 
a substantial increase in such visitation will greatly help to alleviate our balance 
of international payments deficit, which in the past 2 years has reached serious 
proportions. 

As to the first point, I have visited almost 40 countries since World War II 
and based on that experience, plus the testimony of many hundreds of travelers 
with whom I have talked, there can be no real doubt that on-the-spot impres- 
sions based on personal observation are many times more effective and influential 
than words or pictures sent abroad to describe our country, our attitude, and 
our way of life. It is my firm conviction that a very high percentage of the 
foreigners who visit America and see us as we are—both the good and the bad— 
leave our shores with a friendly feeling toward us and a far better understanding 
of our aims and attitude as a nation. 

This being so, any and every activity, public or private, that promotes interest 
in travel to the United States or facilitates such travel is a positive contribution 
to our national security and to world peace. A small expenditure by the Federal 
Government, to coordinate a worldwide U.S. visitation program and to perform 
those limited parts of the program overseas that private enterprise is not 
performing, would be an investment on which the return, both in increased Fed- 
eral tax revenue and improved international understanding, would be very 
large. I shall not burden this letter with facts and figures substantiating this 
statement, because I know they will be presented to your committee in the course 
of the hearings. 

As to the second point, I know of no quicker and surer way of increasing our 
country’s foreign exchange earnings than by a concerted campaign, in which 
Government and private enterprise join hands, to increase the visitation to the 
United States by foreigners from all parts of the world. As you know, our dollar 
expenditures for travel abroad are running close to 2 billion annually, which is 
approximately $1 billion more than is spent by foreigners visiting the United 
States. The record is replete with evidence of the success other countries have 
had in attracting tourist travel by well-planned promotion programs in which 
their governments have actively participated. There can be no doubt that we 
could have similar success. 

In short, I am convinced that this is one of those exceptional situations in 
which a modest investment of taxpayers’ money will produce not only a tax return 
far exceeding the investment but also an invaluable return in international 
understanding and friendship. 

Respectfully yours, 


Putir D. REeEp. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Waters, of Child & Waters, Inc., New York 
City, a management consulting firm serving the travel industry. 
We will be glad to hear from you, Mr. Waters. 


STATEMENT OF SOMERSET WATERS, CHILD & WATERS, INC., 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Warers. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee : 

My name is Somerset R. Waters. I am president of Child & 
Waters, Inc., a management consulting firm serving the travel indus- 
try. To identify myself, I might mention that in the past I have 
served as a travel industry consultant to the Assistant Sec retary of 
Commerce and have represented our Government at a number of 
international travel conferences in Europe, Asia, and the Middle East. 
At present I am a member of the Commerce Department’s Travel 
Industry Advisory Committee. Over the years I have been an active 
member of our travel industry’s trade associations and have served as 
chairman of various committees of the National Association of Travel 
Organizations and the American Society of Travel Agents. 
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I appear here today to express briefly my views concerning the need 
for our Government to establish a new Office of Travel and Tourism as 
proposed by the bill S. 3102. 

May I mention that I just learned yesterday that Senator Javits’ 
bill has also been referred to this committee and I would like these 
comments to also refer to that bill, to both bills. 

In order to save time today, may I also ask that if I summarize some 
of this, hit certain highlights, that the complete testimony as presented 
will be put into the record. 

The CuairmMan. We will put the complete testimony in the record 
in full. 

Mr. Warers. Thank you, sir. 

First, may I congratulate this committee for giving recognition to 
a problem which seems to have escaped the notice of a oreat many 
economists, study groups, and committees, both within the Govern- 
ment and within the various private organizations concerned with 
problems of international trade. Until your committee focused the 
spotlight on this billion-dollar deficit, and recognized tourism as an 
export of major significance, there was almost no public discussion of 
this problem. 

Before considering the question of how to increase the flow of vis- 
itors to the United States, may I point out the direct relation between 
increased tourism and increased exports. 

There is a statement, attributed to an Argentine official, that his 

country had found a more profitable method for selling beefsteak than 
refrigerating it and exporting it to Great Britain. If the steak was 
cooked in an Argentine tourist hotel and served to a foreign visitor, 
Argentina received approximately 10 times more foreign currency. 
This Ar gentine official said if he gets a British visitor in an Argentine 
hotel and sells him that beefsteak there he makes 10 times as much 
foreign currency. 

In the travel ‘industry we know that all tourists shop; in fact, they 
travel to shop. When they take back to their home certain products, 
if the product becomes popular in the country, they start a new 
import trend. We have found that in this country, a big trend from 
Japan, Hong Kong, because a tourist brings back 

Senator McGrr. Particularly, you should add, if the tourist is 
accompanied by a wife. 

Mr. Waters. Exactly, sir. In fact, I think some wives take their 
husbands all the way to Hong Kong because they can get a dress 
made there for $6. 

Senator McGrr. I know one wife that did that. 

Mr. Waters. Other countries have discovered that tourist shop- 
ping represents an important part of the export trade. We know 
that tourists, and particularly women tourists, think of shopping as 
one of the reasons for taking a trip. Shopping is a distinct travel 
activity just as is sightseeing or dining or a visit to the theater. 
When an export article is purchased in the United States we earn 
much more for our export than if the article were sent abroad, be- 

cause the wholesaling and retailing charges are paid to American 
firms rather than to foreign agents, 
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It is also a fact that tourism serves as a method for introducing 
new customers to new products. It is said that trade follows tourism. 
When foreign visitors discover American items which are not avail- 
able to their own country, they often set off a chain of events which 
result in the export of this product in quantities to the country in 
question. 

From the statistical material compiled by your committee’s staff 
it is obvious that action is required to stem. this rapidly increasing 
tourist deficit. If this increase continues at the indicated rate, and 
I personally believe these estimates are conservative, the way things 
are moving now, we will soon reach a point where we will either 
have to limit the dollars our tourists can take outside of our borders 
or we will have to increase quite substantially the number of visitors 
we receive here in the United States. 

Most of us appearing before this committee will agree that to 
limit the travel of Americans is unthinkable. These visitors repre- 
sent the principal source of dollar income to many underdeveloped 
countries. We have no alternative, it seems to me, than to increase 
our reception of foreign visitors in the United States. To accomplish 
this requires a strong increase in our promotional activities. 

During the past month, Mr. Chairman, my associate, Mr. Miller, 
and I went to E urope to gather some information for your committee 
right on the ground. We went over there to talk with the travel 
agents, to the foreign officials, to our own people abroad, people in 
the embassies, just to see what the situation was as of last month 
and what the possibilities would be if this bill were passed. 

I would like to just make a few informal comments as a result of 
that trip. I haven’t had time to write up a report. 

The CuatrmMan. I imagine there are some interesting comments 
from European travel agents as to why this isn’t happening. 

Mr. Waters. To begin with, Europe is very prosperous now and 
these governments are “quite concerned with their balances. 

I found that the Germans last year spent approximately $600 
million outside of their country—that is over a half billion dollars of 
German traveling. The German Government knows it must work 
very hard to get a balance of people back into Germany to balance this. 

This is true in each country. They are working very hard. Their 
governments are very alert. They have big government offices. They 
work it right on down to the state and town level and they can’t under- 
stand why our Government can sit back here and see these tremendous 
deficits and just not do anything about it. In fact, there was not even 
discussion of the problem until your committee brought this to the 
attention of the public. 

For example, I was in Holland, and this is the tulip season. Hol- 
land and Belguim are filled with flower shows and I found in Rotter- 
dam a big flower show in which our Government had put up $150,000 
for our exhibit to help. Now this is a good gesture of good will. It is 
helping a lot and it is bringing a lot of tourists in there. But here 
we can’t find but may be $50,000 to work our side of the street, and all 
over the world we are putting in sums of money to help these other 
countries develop. 
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This is not a criticism of our program to encourage tourism the 
other way but we certainly must keep it in balance. I found in E urope 
that Russia is making a big play for European tourists. 

The Crairman. Well, Russia boasts that out of the Brussels Fair— 
here are the two focal points in the world today, United States and 
Russia—that she attracted 40 times more Visitors, potential visitors to 
come to Russia than we did to come to the United States. They 
boasted about that. 

Mr. Waters. I brought back a sample of the literature that their 
government is putting out. I just asked one of the travel agents, 
“What is Russia offering?” He looked in his file and he had almost 
nothing on the United States, but he reached in his file, and I will leave 
with this committee a record of some beautiful and complete material 
on every phase of the Russian tourist industry. You have informa- 
tion on how to travel to the cities of central Asia, you have for winter 
travel how to go hunting down in the Crimea, all sorts of winter things 
to do in Russia because winter is an off-season period in Russian tour 
ism, so they are working very hard to build that up. 

I won’t take your time to go through this, but they have all their 
various cities, they have their brochures on their hotels and a wide 
range of tourist activities, all beautifully done. Here is the surprising 
thing: When we do something, we put it in English; they have the 
same things for each country in the language of the country. 
very expensive work that they are doing. 

I don’t know what is happening in China, but I would bet they are 
doing the same thing through Asia, too. 

Senator McGrr. Mr. Waters, would it be your guess that the Rus- 
sians will be able to sustain this outside interest in coming to Russia 
after the novelty subsides? That is, we know if someplace has been 
out of bounds, like banning a book in Boston, everybody wants to read 
it, that there is built up a reservoir of desire to get in there. I wonder, 
in the judgment of your industry, if you thought it would be possible 
for the Russians to sustain this outside interest ? 

Mr. Waters. Well, sir, travel is like any other industry. They go 
into a country. They work with the local travel agents, and this is the 
sort of thing we should be equipped to do, but we can’t as a govern- 
ment; we haven't yet because we don’t have the funds. But they go in, 
they work with the agent, they set up package tours, the agent gets 
his commission. This is all a very commercial thing. 

I saw some bus tours from Europe into Asia, very inexpensive bus 
tours. They developed this and use all the known techniques and I 
am told by people that go there that it is just marvelous propaganda 
for Russia—when you meet the Russian people they are very — 
pitable and friendly. The things Russia has to offer in music, oper: 
ballet, and all, it makes for people interested in this sort of thing wad 
many of the cultured Europeans are. 

It makes an interesting trip, and I suspect if they develop their 
product and if they do a good job they can maintain that interest. 
They are developing all sorts of cruises on the Black Sea. We have 
illustrations of that in this literature. 

So the Russians are doing this. They have been doing it for the 
last 2 years, and it is quite ‘obvious that they are doing this because 
they need foreign currency. Their people are demanding the better 
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things of life and many of these things must be imported and the way 
to mport them is to get foreign currency and they are getting it this 
way, plus its being great propaganda for their country. 

Senator McGee. I raised the question because I personally organ- 
ized two tourist groups to go into the Soviet Union, and it was easy 
to recruit them. I was surprised how many people had what the bar- 
gain price was. It was a bargain because I was selling so I could go 
free. But there was great cur riosity. I think that says more about it 
than anything else, from our country. 

Now, from E urope there would be a slightly different reason, I ap- 
preciate, for a lot of people wanting to go there. But the reaction of 
these two American groups was, with a few exceptions among them, 
and they were mostly business people, retired business people—feder- 
ated women, people of that sort—there was not a great deal of desire 
to go back again unless it was to go over into Siberia voluntarily, and 
as a tourist attraction in those day s, at least, it had not been built up. 

Now, we have got to assume with this very aggressive program that 
they have outlined that they are going to increase some of the attrac- 
tion beyond that which the ear liest tour ists, those of us that were over 
there in the first wave, found. 

I was only wondering, thinking of it competitively, and we 
shouldn’t fall into that rut these days, we try to outdo the Russians 
in everything, but I think they are using it constructively from their 
point of view to educate people. I think we may have more to offer 
if we go to work along the lines that your group is suggesting. I 
think we have been taking ourselves for granted and not m: aking this 
a tourist Mecca, largely because of the price differentials, I suspect, 
as much as anything. 

Mr. Waters. Sir, I think that is a very important point. We have 
a product here which is probably, touristwise, 100 times as fine as the 
Russian’s, but they are selling theirs and we are not. 

The Cuarrman. That is because the desire to travel is going to be- 
come greater as population increases and transportation becomes 
asier and the world becomes smaller. But I would think that curi- 
osity to visit the United States is greater than any other possible com- 
bination of countries in the world. 

Mr. Waters. I found that, sir. This is one of the first questions 
I asked each person. I asked, “What is your image of the United 
States as a tourist product?” And these were people in the travel 
business. “Are we just thought of as a big industrial country, or is 
there a real desire to see us?” 

Everyone said there is no question as to the desire of the Europeans 
to visit the United States. In Germany they said every German 
wants once before he dies to have visited the United States. 

Senator McGrr. Let me add, we found this also true among the 
Russians. There is no place they would rather go than the United 
States if they could get out. 

Mr. Warers. There is this desire, but I will point out why we 
don’t get them a little further along here. 

The next thing I would like to mention is this visit U.S.A. pro- 
gram, which the Assistant Secretary of Commerce mentioned in his 
testimony yesterday. 
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Now, I think here is a good case history of a well-conceived pro- 
gram, backed by some very dedicated people in Commerce and in our 
National Association of Travel Organizations. Here are people that 
have worked hard for the past year with a very powerful idea, but 
they had no money, no budget, no personnel. So what happens to 
this on the other end ? 

Here is a great idea, but we went down to the travel agents and the 
people who would sell travel and asked them, “What about this 
program ¢” 

Unfortunately, in every instance we found that these people ex- 
pressed disappointment. They wanted to talk about this, they wanted 
to ask what had happened. They said they had read in our trade 
papers that the President had declared this a “visit U.S.A.” year; 
they read that a distinguished committee of top industry people had 
been appointed by the President to back this program, that the mayors 
and Governors of the States had been asked to cooperate. 

There in Europe they sat around, they waited to see what would 
happen and nothing happened. They sent a few people to the United 
States to find out what was going on. Nothing. They thought this 
was going to be bigger than the Brussels World Fair. They thought 
this was a big year, like the Geophysical Year, some great year, and 
they can’t understand what happened. 

I think this really shows why, despite all the best work, the finest 
people working on this thing, you just can’t announce a program, 
back it with nothing, have no offices abroad, and expect anything 
to happen. It is just impossible and it must be rather discouraging 
to these dedicated people who worked so hard on this. 

Now, we found a few examples in Europe. We asked in which Em- 
bassy the commercial officer was doing the best job on “Visit U.S.A.” 
I was told Frankfort, so I went there. A man working the last 
3 months very hard there has pulled together the airline people, 
transportation agents, and asked them to cooperate on the “Visit 
U.S.A.” program. 

They asked him, “What are you going to do?” 

He said, “Nothing.” 

“Well, what do you expect us to do?” 

Well, he worked around and he got the USLIA to give him some 
money to make a poster. He got the poster printed just a week ago. 
He found there was no budget for mailing tubes. He couldn’t mail 
the poster. 

Then he went to work and he got some USIA money for a little 
folder. But he found there was no USIA budget—— 

The Cuarrman. It sounds like a Democrat political campaign. 

| Laughter. | 

Mr. Waters. This is the operation of this big program, when you 
get right down on the ground, if you don’t have any money. Here 
was a really dedicated man with a very small budget. He could do 
a big job because he has all the enthusiasm in the world and people 
there like him, but he can’t work with no tools. 

We found a few of the airlines that use this “Visit U.S.A.” pro- 
gram in order to push some of their promotions. There is a good 
little exhibit going in London, a smaller one in Paris, but again these 
are small places where if somebody had some money to tell the public 
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about them and could get some people coming mto them, maybe they 
would do some good. 

But it is just a mosquito bite, this program, even though its con- 
cept is tremendous, and I hope that we can carry it out into the next 
year. If this bill can be passed, if you can get some money, you 

can take this program—knock off the “1960”, just make it a “Visit 

U.S.A.” program. Now that you have some people who are alerted 
to this abroad, you should back them up, and we will get some results. 
But as of now the people in Europe just, well, they told me, they 
thought it was a joke, really. “How could you do something so large 
and then not have something happen on this side? It was a great 
disappointment.” 

The next point I would like to mention: It has been said that our 
travel agents and our carrier personnel, our airlines and streamship 
people abroad, that they can carry out this program. I found on 
the local level that the carrier personnel are so busy selling tickets 
to all parts of the world, or locally, that they can devote a very small 
amount of time to the United States. 

If you are sitting in Paris, or London, or Copenhagen, and you 
have the whole world re you want to service and sell tickets to, 
our share is fairly small. I don’t believe we will get anywhere until 
we do have offices in the major cities dedicated to one job alone, and 
that is to selling the United States. 

Europe is prosperous, more and more people are moving up in the 
economic brackets. A great many of them can atford a trip to the 
United States, but as of now they are spending their money to visit 
Italy, Spain, Greece, the Balearic Islands, and the United States is 
getting only the businessmen. 

There is a big business travel to the United States. We are getting 
a lot of businessmen and will continue to get them. 

Now, why don’t more Europeans come to the United States¢ The 
answer, I think, principally is a very exaggerated idea of what it 
costs to travel in the United States. I couldn't press them: I couldn’t 
find out why they think it is so expensive, but I would say they think 
costs here are about four times what the actual costs are. 

One reason this comes about, in Germany the mark is worth about 
one-fourth of a dollar; in Holland the guilder is worth about one- 
fourth of a dollar. So if I say a hotel room costs $10, “Well, to us 
that is $40.” It is is not true, but this is a psychological thing and no 
one has done the educational job needed to change this viewpoint, but 
everywhere they came to me with a very exaggerated idea of what 
things cost here. 

Another reason is that all of our travel or almost. all of it is business 
travel. These businessmen are entertained by their business friends 
in the United States and they are taken to the most expensive restau- 
rants and the most expensive hotels, and they look at those prices 
and they go home and they tell all their friends that it costs $15 to 
$20 to get a good meal; it takes $25 to st: iv in a good hotel: and this 
is the popular concept; and I don’t know any way you can overcome 
it without promotion publicity, advertising, and an educational job. 

The Crairman. Well, I think that what. little personal experience 
I have had with friends all over the world, when you say “Well, we 
hope you can come and visit us,” their first remark is, “Well, I don’t 
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know whether we can afford it yet or not.” I don’t know, they just 
have that general conception, 

Mr. Waters. In Europe today they are affording very expensive 
months on the French Riviera, trips to Rome, It: aly, they can afford 
cars, there is a 12-month wait for the Mercedes Benz in Germany if 
you want to buy one because the demand is so great. I have no fear 
as to the potential of the market. 

Each one of these people I talked to agreed that if we seriously 
want tourists our Government must follow the established pattern 
and the same techniques used by other governments. 

This is a big promotional job. We know how to do the job. If we 
want the tourists, all we have to do is to apply these techniques. 

Now i would like to get back to a few other comments from my pre- 
pared text here. 

During the past 10 years our business has required me to visit many 
parts of the world and to study the methods used by other countries 
to increase their income from foreign visitors. 

In almost every instance the role of government in the development 
of international travel is linked to the balance of payments situation. 
Where unfavorable balances of payments exist, it is usually necessary 
for the government to assist in the promotion of tourism. It is gen- 
erally accepted that there is a government responsibility to provide 
public funds for the purpose of advertising and publicity to develop 
the tourist movement from abroad. The reason for this is that the 
government, representing the community as a whole, is the only body 
which is directly interested in foreign exchange. 

The owner of a restaurant or a hotel sees no reason why he should 
devote his promotional budget to solicitation of foreign visitors. His 
promotional budget can be used much more efficiently in seeking 
nearby business. It makes no difference to him whether the customer 
paying the bill resides in Washington or in London. But to the 
government interested in correcting a balance of payments deficit the 
foreign visitor is a much more desirable patron. 

If we agree that to substantially and rapidly increase the flow of 
foreign visitors, we must expect the government to provide promo- 
tional assistance, the question then arises. “How much will this cost 
the taxpayer?” I believe that it can be demonstrated that this costs 
the taxpayer nothing, but in fact helps to reduce his taxes. 

The Cuamman. The expenditure of one-half of 1 percent as against 
the total, I don’t suppose there is any visitor that every dollar he 
spends there is not 10 percent of it, at least, that comes back in taxes to 
wherever he is. 

Mr. Waters. Right,sir. We have done some research on that. 

Members of our firm are now engaged in a study in the State of 
Hawaii to determine how the visitors’ dollars are spent and how many 
tax dollars Hawaii collects from its visitors. Although this study 
has not been completed we can estimate that for e: ach dollar spent 
by a visitor the State collects approximately 16 cents. Thus, last 
year visitor expenditures generated $16 million in tax revenues for 
the State of Hawaii. 

The Cuarman. And their promotional budget was 

Mr. Waters. We have some figures here on that. 

The CuHarrman. All right. 
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Mr. Warers. When the visitor from abroad reaches the United 
States, not only dves the Federal Government collect taxes on each 
dollar spent during his stay, but also each State he visits receives 
its share of the taxes. 

Senator McGer. I am sure you are aware, Mr. Waters, that we 
here on the Hill are confronted by another kind of problem on this. 
Those of us who believe that this is the way you expand your own 
economy are confronted continually with this racket from part of 
the world with which you are familiar, west of us here, about budgets, 
balancing budgets and they never will go beyond a given black and 
white budget that is spelled out for this year. 

As a result when we lay out money for what I think is a very 
meritorious thing in the national interest, in promoting our economy, 
we at once are tabbed to be spenders and that campaign is going on 
now and I think you have to be realistic in your understs anding ‘that 
we are up against the blades of the saw on this. 

Mr. Warers. I think the President yesterday put a statement in 
the papers, sir, that said that a sound dollar—that the way to peace 
and stability was a sound dollar, and from these figures I don’t believe 
we can maintain a sound dollar at a billion dollars a year deficit and 
with this increasing over the next 10 years we maybe will lose $20 
billion. 

[ think this is a good argument for the absolute necessity—— 

Senator McGer. Well, the chairman has been arguing this for 
years. I have been arguing it for a year and a half here in the Sen- 
ate but we do not get to first base with the dictator of the budget. 

Mr. Waters. We hope these hearings will produce some effect. 

Senator McGee. I think these hearings will be effective with an 
area of a community in this country that can be very helpful to us. 
They have to be consistent, this cuts clear through our economy, it 
just does not have to do with visitors coming to the United States: 
this is the same philosophy we have been trying to get across for the 
development of our own economic picture. 

I would trust we would get help in trying to get this understanding 
of how to expand the economy, how to help it grow, and the figures 
you have given us and this table that shows the alarm we have a right 
to exercise ourselves about, could not make the point more eloquently. 
I think we have gotten a lot of doubletalk, frankly, from some seg- 
ments of our interests in this country. 

Mr. Waters. I would like to give you some things about Nassau, 
because here you can see what develops tourism. 

Last year, 1959, tourism and related resort development activities 
produced an income of $43 million for the Bahamas. During this 
year the government collected $14 million in tax revenue as a result 
of this tourist activity. Of this $14 million tax revenue, the govern- 
ment spent approximately $2 million for promotion, leaving a profit 
of $12 million to be used for the benefit of the local inhabitants. 

The case history of Nassau is interesting because during 1947, 1948, 
and 1949 Nassau operated on a small promotional budget amounting 
to $280,000 per year. The decision was made in 1949 to expand the 
promotional effort and the budget has been increased each succeeding 
year until it is now approximately $2 million. Back in the days 
when the budget remained constant the number of tourists remained 
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constant, varying within a small range of from 30,000 to 34,000 visi- 
tors. As a result of this strong increase in the promotional budget, 
visitors have increased to 244,000 and revenue has increased from $10 
million in 1949 to $43 million in 1959. 

Hawaii: Another interesting case study may be found in Hawaii. 
Here an effort has been made to maintain a balanced growth, with 
promotional expenditures increasing in balance with the expansion of 
hotel rooms and other tourist facilities. In 1950 there was a pro- 
motional budget of $300,000. They received 47,000 visitors and ob- 
tained visitor expenditures of $24 million. By 1959 there were five 
times as many tourists (241,000), the promotional budget was four 
times as large ($1.2 million) and visitor expenditures had increased 
more than four times ($101 million.) 

United Kingdom: There is a striking parallel between the history 
of Great Britain’s tourism and that of the United States. During 
the early years of this century, the British were the most important 
tourists in the world. Many of the resorts and hotels throughout 
Europe were developed for British visitors. The British had no 
balance of payments problem and made almost no effort to attract 
visitors to their own country. 

After World War II Great Britain was in desperate need of foreign 
exchange. The Government provided a tourist promotional budget 
and because they needed dollars, placed the principal promotional 
emphasis on the United States. 

During the past 10 years, from 1949 to 1959, Britain’s promotional 
budget in the United States has averaged approximately $800,000 
per year. Their total budget, with about 85 percent provided by the 
Gov seine amounts to approximately $3 million. In 1949 Britain 
obtained 104,000 U.S. visitors. By 1959 U.S. visitors had tripled 
(352,000). Earnings in the meantime increased two and a half 
times (from $74 million to $180 million). 

I understand that your committee has invited David Ogilvy to 
appear before you today. Here is an expert who has for a number 
of years been responsible for the British advertising in this country. 
I can think of no one better qualified to give fir sthand information on 
how the British have achieved their success and how we can accom: 
plish similar results in this country. 

There is certainly proof around the world, when a bill of this type 
is presented, when ‘this procedure is used in other parts of the world 
it works; this is nothing new, we can assure you it will work, and 
you will get results. 

Now, why is new legislation needed ? 

Because of the invisible nature of tourism, few Americans are 
aware of the tremendous accomplishments of our Government in 
helping other nations develop their tourist facilities and promotional 
program. Through the International Cooperation Administration, 
and its predecessor agencies going back to the original Marshall plan 
organization, we have invested hundreds of millions of dollars in 
tourist development programs for other countries. This has been 
done through use of counterpart funds to build or reconstruct hotels, 
to provide ‘airports, to install ski lifts, and to provide loans for all 
sorts of other tourist facilities. 
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We have provided experts to give technical assistance—— 

The Cramman. Right at that point—I fall into this once in a 
while—I say, “Well, we can spend so much abroad, but we can’t seem 
to be able to do things at home.” TI get down to visible things. Iam 
not against this, I think this is all right—— 

Mr. Waters. It is wonderful. 

The CHatrman. But it seems to me if this is all right for us to do 
for other countries we ought to be doing a little bit of this promotion 
for ourselves, too ; do them both. 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir; keep them in balance. That is the trick. If 
travel stays in balance you are allright. But if it is out of balance you 
ean be in trouble. 

The Cuatrman. And the drain keeps coming on us. 

Mr. Waters. Right. 

We have given them all sorts of technical assistance and have con- 
ducted surveys and sent teams of planners to many parts of the world. 
We have brought teams of tourist people to the United States from 
other countries, all of this great work has been highly successful and 
has proved to be one of the most effective means for restoring the eco- 
nomic strength of many countries in the free world. 

It is now apparent that our Government has a responsibility to use 
the same foresight and initiative in the field of tourism to devise 
methods which will result in a greatly expanded flow of foreign 
tourists to the United States. This is principally a promotional task. 

Since the end of World War IT the Department of Commerce has 
exercised certain responsibilities for the promotion of international 
travel. The present office in the Bureau of Foreign Commerce came 
into being as the result of a report by the Commission on Foreign 


Economy Policy (the Randall Commission) which in 1954 found 
that— 


It is clearly important to the economic and social development of the free world 
that the U.S. Government promote foreign travel. Increased travel abroad by 
Americans can make a substantial contribution over a period of time to increasing 
the dollar earnings of foreign countries. 


At that time, our balance of payments situation clearly called for 
action to encourage the outflow of dollars so that these nations could 
pay for the American products that were needed to help in strengthen- 
ing their economies. 

Because the original purpose and intent of Congress in providing 
funds was to encourage our citizens to travel to other countries, the 
Commerce Department has hesitated in past years to ask for appro- 
priations to conduct promotional programs aimed at attracting visitors 
to this country. 

This is why the United States is classed as a minor promoter of 
tourism, as explained by Mr. Jackson. But even the small amount we 
are now spending on travel promotion is not really comparable to the 
multi-million-dollar budgets of other nations. 

Actually the United States spends nothing at all directly to en- 
courage foreign tourism. Our current travel budget—approximately 
$50,000 this year—is used almost totally to pay the salaries of the five- 
man travel staff of the Department of Commerce—and, as you know, 
promoting foreign travel is only one of its several activities. 
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Until last year when the President announced the “Visit U.S.A. 
1960” campaign our Government did not even lend indirect support to 
this objective. To date, all of the cost of providing the materials 
and other expenses of the “Visit U.S.A.” program have had to be 
borne cooperatively by private industry. 

The Government people charged with coordinating this program 
have done all that could be expected. They have acc omplished much 
with little. But without budget or personnel the total impact must 
necessarily be small. 

It is respectfully suggested that the time has now come when the 
U.S. Government must recognize that it has a direct responsibility 
for attracting more foreign visitors. If so, it is for Congress to 
set forth this new policy. indicate the type of organization needed to 

carry out this policy, and provide the necessary funds. 

The United States, with its present tourism deficit of eh eigen RY 
$1 billion, has two large and difficult tasks to accomplish: (1) To 
greatly increase the number of visitors from overseas, and (2) to en- 
courage private industry to take such steps as to assure hospitable 

reception and the provision of a wide range of suitable facilities and 
services to meet the needs of travelers with modest incomes, as well 
as those of more substantial means. 

Recent tourism surveys show that the most important factors in 
influencing visitors to travel to a certain area are (1) recommenda- 
tion of friends and relatives, and (2) previous experience in visiting 
the same place. 

It should be emphasized that the best promotional asset is a satisfied 
visitor. He becomes a repeater, he influences his friends, he shows 
his photographs and movies, his travel agent is pleased and sends 
other customers. 

Our domestic travel industry can learn much from studying the 
techniques used in our newest State, Hawaii, to create what is known 
as the aloha spirit. This receptien and handling of a large increase 
in foreign visitors will challenge the best brains in the industry. It 
will require better understanding and sympathetic cooperation on the 
part of the industry, Government, the press, and the public. 

We need planning, market. research, and technical education within 
our own travel industry. There is a tremendous advertising and 
public relations effort required in the target countries. We need to 
establish tourist informational offices abroad. We need to produce a 
wide range of tourist brochures, films, window displays, posters, and 
other promotional materials. We need educational material for for- 
eign travel agents. 

We need to bring travel agents to this country. I found that not 
only the travel agents who are in touch with the Europeans but many 
of the counter personnel in the airlines have never been to the United 
States, have no concept of this country. How can they sell travel to 
this country when they have never been here? In fact, most of them 
have rather worried ideas about this country. 

The Cuatrman. Just as a matter of curiosity, in your next state- 
ment about this impression that things are expensive in the United 
States—— 

Mr. Warers. Right. 
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The CuHarrMan. For instance, you say gasoline prices are about half 
those in Great Britain. I suppose there are very few people in 
Europe who might want to come to the United States that would ever 
think of renting an automobile and driving around the country. 
They just assume that is very expensive. 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When, actually it is not as expensive as doing it in 
Europe. 

Mr. Waters. There are many things like that; many things that are 
cheaper here. I have sort of skipped over this rapidly, ah this is 
the major problem, certainly, this educating them to how you can 
travel here inexpensively. We have many low-cost package tours 
available if they only knew about it. 

I believe that all of 

The Cuatrman. I think we ought to understand here, too, that this 
is no effort to subsidize any kind of private industry like our travel 
agents, or organizations, or airlines, or sightseeing lines. It is merely 
to do in this highly important commodity field in our balance of trade 
what we might do for a fellow who is going over to sell an icebox. 
We would give him some help if we can in the w ay of psychological 
help, tell him what he can do and aid in this matter, not to help any 
particular industry in the way of any kind of subsidy. 

Mr. Waters. Yes, sir; that is certainly true. 

The CHatrman. I think that ought to be clear. It is no attempt 
to do that at all. In fact, we would be doing much less than we think 
is good policy to do for the fellow who is trying to sell a visible prod- 
uct in foreign countries. 

Mr. Warers. And when you get down to what is the tourist indus- 
try, you find that this is the farmer who sells the food, the manufac- 
turer who makes the product, the gasoline, the oil companies, the 
automobile companies. Tourism is not one industry, it is all industries. 

Well, I will hurry on, sir; you have a lot of witnesses coming up. 

One of the principal misconceptions which must be overcome by 
the publicity and advertising in Europe is the idea that everything 
in the United States is fabulously expensive. Because of lack of 
contact, Europeans do not realize that their own costs have increased 
in the postwar years to a point where there is little difference between 
travel costs on the two continents. It is true that wages are higher in 
America and personal services are more costly, but many of the in- 
gredients of travel are no more expensive. 

For example, gasoline prices are about half those in Britain. Ex- 
ressed in cents per mile, internal air services, railroad, and bus serv- 
ices are less costly than their equivalent in Europe. Many of our 
smaller hotels offer quite favorable rates. Many of the carriers offer 
low-cost packaged tours to New York, Washington, the west coast, 
and other areas. The off-season rates in Florida offer bargains which 

are difficult to match in Europe. 

It is obvious that. in the United States we have a wide variety of 
unique tourist attractions differing from anything found in any other 
place in the world. These can be successfully merchandised to for- 
eign customers just as effectively as other unique export products pro- 
duced in the United States. 
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All of this can be accomplished without creating a large and cum- 
bersome staff. A small compact group of technically qualified per- 
sonnel should be able to administer a program as outlined in this 
bill, particularly if this Office is empowered to contract for the serv- 
ices of professionally qualified private organizations to assist in this 
work. 

So far we have stressed the economic argument for promoting more 
foreign tourism. Yet there is another argument which over the long 
run, 1s even more compelling. 

In the past several years we have devoted much time, much effort, 
and much money toward creating among the peoples of the world a 
greater understanding of America—its policies, its institutions, its 
aspirations, and its people. We know that this understanding is the 
bedrock upon which our foreign relations and claims to world 
leadership must be based. 

Unfortunately, the true American image has often been distorted 
and blurred in the eyes of our foreign friends through impressions 
left by Hollywood movies, by local newspapers, and sometimes even 
by our own tourists and oversea military personnel. It is constantly 
and deliberately being misrepresented by Communist propaganda. 

In recent years literally millions of dollars have been spent by our 
Government to correct these false impressions. We have sought to 
paint an accurate picture of America by Voice of America broad- 
casts, through the pictorial displays of our U.S. Information Service, 
and by actually transporting abroad bits and pieces of the American 
scene—as we did in our farm exhibit at the recent International Agri- 
cultural Fair in India. Necessary as they may be, I think we can 
agree that these efforts are hardly a substitute for actually seeing 
this country. 

If it is our objective to let the foreigners know what our Nation is 
really like, money spent for promoting travel to this country will 
surely yield a far greater return than any equivalent amount spent for 
our other information programs. 

In closing I should like to call your attention to this folder of 
advertisements by foreign government tourist offices and foreign 
government-owned carriers which was compiled by your staff. This 
collection shows the type of promotional activity which is now being 
done by other nations—and when you consider that these ads, 168 in 
all, were clipped from only 8 U.S. magazines during a 30-day pe- 
riod in February—March of this year, it also shows a heavy volume of 
this activity. 

I won’t spend much time going through this, sir, but you can see 
that almost all of the important tourist countries are represented 
doing quite beautiful, extensive promotional jobs here, and I will 
leave this for the committee if any of the members would like to 
glance through it and see what is being done. 

The fact that the foreign press is completely devoid of equivalent 
inducements to visit the United States is, I believe, a partial explana- 
tion for our billion-dollar travel deficit. 

These advertisements illustrate another point not to be overlooked. 
Most of the millions of Americans who saw this ad will probably 
never visit the island of Malta, and we have a full-page color ad here 
on Malta, a little island in the Mediterranean. 
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But these people will have gained a favorable impression of Malta, 
and the same applies to the United States. If we do a good travel 
promotional job there may be certain people around the world that 
cannot afford to come to the United States, but just seeing these ads 
will certainly create a most favorable impression. 

We have today, Mr. David Ogilvy who has done the advertising 
for Puerto Rico and for the British. He can show us how these other 
governments do this. He has, I understand, prepared some samples 
of how we could do it, and I do not know of anyone in the United 
States who is better equipped to show us the type of techniques that 
will produce the results we are after. 

Because of the rapidly growing tourist deficit, which may reach 
$2 billion within 5 years, there is no time to be wasted. I believe the 
situation calls for what is referred to in military circles as a crash 
program. The expeditious passage of bill S. 3102 would provide the 
needed action to enable our Government to attack the tourist deficit 
problem before the unfavorable balance veaches a more critical state. 

Even more important, this action will finally contribute the one 
element which has been missing for so long in our good neighbor 
policy. A good neighbor, after all, usually invites you over to his 
house. 

Thank you. 

The CuatrmMan. Thank you, Mr. Waters. 

Now we will hear from Mr. Ogilvy. 


STATEMENT BY DAVID OGILVY, PRESIDENT, OGILVY, BENSON & 
MATHER, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


Mr. Oatrvy. My name is David Ogilvy. I am president of Ogilvy, 
Benson & Mather, an advertising agency in New York. 

For 10 years we have been responsible for the advertising of the 
British Travel Association in the United States. During those 10 
years, U.S. tourist expenditures in Britain have increased from $72 
million a year to $180 million a year. Tourism is now Britain’s 
largest single source of dollars. 

For 6 years we have also been responsible for advertising Puerto 
Rico. During that period U.S. tourist expenditures in Puerto Rico 
have increased from $8 million a year to $40 million a year. 

Our advertising campaign for Puerto Rico has also helped to im- 
prove the image of that lovely commonwealth. For 4 consecutive 
years it has won the Saturday Review Award as the best public rela- 
tions advertising in the United States. 

It may be helpful if I show you some examples of the kind of ad- 
vertising which I[ think should appear in foreign countries, to attract 
foreign tourists to visit the United States. 

I seek no commercial advantage from this presentation. 

The Cuatrman. Well, Mr. Oglivy, I don’t think anyone here is 


thinking about that, and I am sure you are not, but if you get people 
to visit Puerto Rico, our people, and we help, as you say, like Great 
Britain, to expand their economy and to meet each other, it just means 
the reverse, that more of those people will want to come to see us, and 
they will have the wherewithal to do that, the more we increase our 
tourism there. The problem is just to keep this in balance. 
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I think that is all you are trying to point out. 

Mr. Oguivy. If I may I should like to show you these slides now. 

That is an advertisement for “Come to Britain,” which appeared in 
an American magazine. 

That is another “Come to Britain” advertisement about the British 
currency and what an American tourist can buy with it. I believe 
you should also place great emphasis on what you can get with this 
money. 

There’s a horse show with Winston Churchill sitting there, one of 
our travel advertisements for Britain. 

There’s the Queen at the theater, where we are selling the London 
theater as a tourist attraction. 

That’s a chart showing what has happened to U.S. tourist expendi- 
tures in Britain from 1950, when this advertising started, to 1959. 
They have gone up from $72 million to $180 million. 

Puerto Rico—I am just going to ripple through very quickly some 
of these Puerto Rico advertisements. 

Pablo Casals coming home to Puerto Rico. 

Falling in love again with old San Juan, 

This isa Renaissance study in Puerto Rico. 

Fort Delaos, in San Juan. 

Puerto Rico will enchant you. 

Puerto Rico will surprise you, a ballet school. 

Girl by a gate in old San Juan. 

Another girl at the racetrack. 

Little girls riding past on pinto horses in Puerto Rico. 

Bathing pool, manufacturer’s house in Puerto Rico. 

Durango Beach, Lawrence Rockefeller’s new hotel outside of San 
Juan. 

Golf course. 

Big game fishing in Puerto Rico. 

Sailing in Puerto Rican waters. 

Scallert, Nobel Prize winner, Puerto Rico. 

Rare book collection in Puerto Rico. 

Pablo Casals living in Puerto Rico. 

That headline is “The Executive Life in Puerto Rico.” 

Honeymoon in Puerto Rico, a very important source of trade. 

There are the figures. When their advertising started U.S. expendi- 
tures in Puerto Rico were $814 million. Last year they were $40 
million. 

Now the campaign for the United States. In preparing the adver- 
tising campaign you ought to follow all the research you can get and 
we have had access to a good deal of research that has been done by 
various organizations on attitudes toward the United States all over 
the world. 

Here is a summary of pet peeves against Americans as individuals 
as lateas 1958. The British think Americans too boastful, the Italians 
think Americans too wasteful, the Germans think Americans are too 
materialistic, the French think Americans are too superficial. 

Now, here is the opposite side, What do Europeans like best about 
Americans? The British like American friendliness and generosity. 
The Italians like American friendliness and progressiveness. The 
Germans like American progressiveness, generosity, and love of free- 
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dom, and the French like American progressiveness, idealism, and 
efficiency. 

In advertising you should play up your strengths and not boast 
about. your weaknesses. That is the first advertisement. “These 
American trees were living in the time of Christ.” It is a widespread 
opinion in many old countries that American history began with 
Christopher Columbus; if not, indeed later, that America has no roots 
in the past. 

Some of these advertisements are intended to shake those silly stereo- 
types. “How furious is the pace in America?” A lot of foreigners 

think everybody in the United States is running like crazy. Well, 
that’s a Kentucky mill pond. “How furious is the pace in America?” 

“The most unexpected thing about America is her people.” 

That’s an old Iowa farm woman. It is not a man chewing a cigar 
out of the corner of his mouth and spitting, which is another Amer- 
ican stereotype. We want toshake those loose. 

“Europe discovers America again.” 

“Put your hands to work and your hearts to God.” That is a quo- 
tation from a Shaker philosopher. In this advertising we would urge 
that there should be no emphasis on the materialistic, on the physic: “al 
wealth of the United States, of the buildings, the automobiles, the 
refrigerators, but great emphasis on the spiritual values inherent in 
the American life, of the extraordinary beauty of the American 
landscape and above all on the friendliness of the American 
individual. 

Again, eastern Pennsylvania, the Amish people. 

“America rolls out the red carpet for visitors.” 

Imagine this in an Italian, French, Spanish, Portuguese, or Ger- 
man periodical. That’s a New England fall, as there is nothing so 
beautiful anywhere else on the world » except Canada. 

An oxpull. “What to see in America,” not a big car if you mind, 
but an oxpull. 

Another scene in May, a lobster man on the wild New England 
shore. 

“Invitation to another Boston Tea Party.” That’s for my English 
friends. You see an old house on Beacon Hill, an 18th Century brick 
street. 

“Suddenly everybody is vacationing in America,” down south. 

“How to plan your trip to America.” These advertisements placed 
with specific how-to-do-it information, where to get your visa if you 
still have to have a visa by the time these ads appear; how much you 
pay, where you get your ticket, and where to go and how to go by bus 
and how to hire a car in the Southwest, airplanes. 

“America invites you to visit its 26 national parks.” You cannot 
argue, you cannot dislike fishermen, they are a great political asset 
and no other country in the world has national parks like American 
national parks. 

“Europe discovers America again.” 

We are still out West. Texas. “How much would a holiday in 
America cost ?” 

“All expense tour of America’s Grand Canyon, 5 pounds, mule in- 
cluded.” Or some of our old francs or marks or whatever the cur- 
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rency is. Imagine these ads in the Paris-Match or whatever the for- 
eign magazine may be. 

“Suddenly everybody is vacationing in America.” No other coun- 
try on the earth has these immortal Sequoias. 

This is the last slide and it is a sort of menu. 

We costed it out to see how much this kind of advertising—this is 
only meant as an exercise—how much it would cost in 14 countries 
in Europe, and there are the magazines, accumulating a circulation 
of 11 million people. To run 12 spreads of the kind I have just shown 
you in the course of 1 year, would cost $1.3 million, and by the time 
you add the production, photography, engraving, and all the collateral 
activity, promotional activity that has to go ‘with a ‘ampaign like 
this, you have about $2 million a year for Europe. 

We have not costed it out for Latin America or Canada or south- 
east Asia, that would be more. 

Again I say whatever advertising agency is ultimately appointed 
to handle this program, and I am praying that this program will be 
enacted, we would be happy to donate our layouts to whomever gets 
this job. 

Just one word of warning. When the time comes for the new Office 
of International Travel and Tourism to advertise in foreign countries, 
I suggest that those concerned should be careful not to put anything 
into their advertisements which could hurt the image of the United 
States. Indeed, they should try to create advertising which will im- 
prove that image. 

The CuHatrman. Thank you, Mr. Ogilvy. We appreciate those 
suggestions. 

The committee will recess until 2:30 and Mr. Tipton will be the 
first witness. 

(Whereupon, at 11:55 a.m., the subcommittee was recessed, to re- 
convene at 2:30 p.m. this day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator McGee (presiding). It being 2: 30 the committee will come 
to order. 

The first witness is Mr. Stuart G. Tipton. 

Would you proceed, sir? 


STATEMENT OF STUART G. TIPTON, PRESIDENT, AIR TRANSPORT 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Mr. Treron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is 8. G. Tipton. I represent the Air Transport Associa- 
tion, which is made up of most of the certificated scheduled airlines 
of the United States. 

Senator McGrr. May I interrupt to remind you to please feel free 
to digress or to condense, and that we will include in the record your 
full statement as printed. And that any informality that you want 
to injec t will not only be accepted but will be welcome. 

Mr. Tipron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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I would like to take advantage of your suggestion that I put my 
entire statement in the record and present only the high spots of 
the testimony at this time. 

I know that the committee is hard pressed for time and also I have 

sat through 2 days of the hearings and I have found that the matter 
has been extremely well covered by previous witnesses. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I would say that the case for 
this legislation has been made and made extremely effectively, par- 
tic ularly by the three witnesses that appeared this morning, culmi- 
nating In a presentation by Mr. Ogilvy, which seemed to me to cap 
the climax in that it demonstrated what can be done— 

Senator McGee. This was the testimony that had the slides? 

Mr. Tipron. With the slides, that is right. 

Senator McGerr. I had to miss that, because of the chamber of 
commerce, I hasten to add. 

Mr. Tiron. It is a pity that you had to miss it because it demon- 
strated concretely what we have all been discussing in general terms 
in presenting the type of program that could be “supported by the 
Government and to ‘attract tourists to the United States from foreign 
countries. 

Senator McGee. I did note in looking over the slides which I have 
just viewed up here that there was only one glaring omission, that was 
one of the beautiful Tetons in Wyoming which I think would be ver y 
good for our friends in Europe. 

Mr. Treron. I would have no doubt that in a final program put 
up that those mountains would be shown because they are some of 
the sights that we in the United States most value, and I think 
Europeans coming here would, too. 

To hit the barest of high spots, then, in the statement that we had 
prepared: It has been made clear in the testimony that has come 
before us, a number of things that without doubt bear upon the 
support of this legislation. The first thing is that we do have a 
deficit about which ev reryone is concerned. It is further clear that a 
part, and a very substantial part, 25 percent, of the total deficit is 
made up in our travel deficit. That would lead to the conclusion 
immediately that that is a part of our deficit on which attention 
should be focused and we do appreciate the fact that you and your 
committee have struck at the most important phase of this in setting 
up these hearings on the promotion of travel and bringing up this 
legislation for consideration. 

The airlines have been preaching this gospel for some time because 
it was plain that travel to the United States could make a great 
contribution to our trade balance just as a number of years ago travel 
from the United States abroad was a painless way by which we pro- 
vided aid to the countries right after the war that were in such dire 
straits, so that travel—as we, at least, have recognized, and I suppose 
it is not surprising that we should rec ognize it—makes a great contri- 
bution to the economy of this country when visitors come here, and to 
the economy of foreign countries when our people go there. 

That has been made clear in these hearings and the importance of 
it is, it seems to me, clearly recognized. 

Moving from that point, how do you promote the travel by people 
from foreign countries to the United States ? 
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We have before us the bills which provide for the setting up of ¢ 
travel office and an adequately financed program of promotion. 

Now, that is an item—and a technique—that we strongly support. 
It is a technique that I think anyone accustomed to American business 
would strongly support. 

When you have a problem of selling something, you set out with 
a well-developed program to sell it. That is a characteristic of the 
American businessman who has built the economy of this country to 
tremendous heights. This bill merely follows a tradition which has 
been an American tradition since there was a United States, and it is 
obviously a course of action that we ought to follow. 

There are others, also—other steps to be taken that this organiza- 
tion proposed to be created could aid in. One of them is the elimina- 
tion of travel redtape. We, as carriers, of course, are particularly 
conscious of that because our passengers rely upon us to a certain ex- 
tent to get them through the redtape that involves travel. 

We have made, I think, quite some progress in that direction but 
quite some progress is yet to be made. 

The major impediment to travel that we think can be properly elimi- 
nated at this time is the visa. There has been discussion in this com- 
mittee of the difficulties that foreign visitors, proposed visitors, en- 
counter in securing a visa. They do have difficulties. They have to 
go far from their home; they have to wait in line; they have to answer 
questions; they have to go toa great deal of difficulty. But that really 
is not the basic difficulty with the visa. 

As far as encouraging foreign travel is concerned, the basic difficulty 
with the visa is that it makes it look as if the people from foreign 
countries are not welcome here. It creates an attitude—a negative at- 
titude which should be replaced by a welcoming attitude—— 

Senator McGer, By that, do you mean the mere fact of demanding 
avisa? Or what is involved in clearing a visa ? 

Mr. Trpron. I think it is the mere fact of insisting upon a visa. It 
indicates that you are not welcomed here with open arms to see our 
sights and view the American way of living. 

“We must examine you very carefully before you come. I think you 
can look at this a little bit as if you were inv iting someone to your 
home. If you insisted upon him getting a special pass to do so, I do 
not believe he would feel as if he were welcome. 

Senator McGer. You do not suggest doing away with the visa 2 

Mr. Treron. On a reciprocal basis, we suggest that the visas in lar ze 
measure be done away with, in view of the fact that to the extent that 
checking is necessary with respect to foreign visitors, that checking is 


done by the Bureau of Immigration at our borders and is done every 
effectively. 








As a matter of fact, even if you have a visa, it is possible that you 
will be reexamined by immigration officers and in some cases properly, 
no doubt, proposed visitors have been rejected ; so that it seems to me 
that this two-step process could be reduced to a one-step process and 
the visa eliminated. 

That eliminates not only work for our consuls abroad but also elimi- 
nates this atmosphere of unwelcomeness that I mentioned. We have 
felt that the visa could be eliminated. And I should point out, Mr. 
Chairman, that with certain exceptions, some of which are pertinent 
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here and some not, legislation would be required to eliminate the visa 
on the seale that we have been advoe: ating. 

Senator McGer. Sir, don’t you realize that some of these visitors 
might have looked East and that their presence over here would con- 
taminate the barrel of American apples ? 

Mr. Tipron. I have a deep respect for the effectiveness of our Bu- 
reau of Immigration and I think that even without the visa, whatever 
dangers lurk there could be eliminated. 

Senator McGrr. May I go one step further, and say that I have 
such an abiding confidence in what we have to exhibit over here that 
I think we are making a big mistake in not drafting the worst of them 
and getting them over here and letting them have a look. 

I think we will contaminate them. This is the most potent weapon 
we have. I often have lectured to chambers of commerce groups 
on what I call our secret weapon of capitalism and my objection is 
that it is too secret. 

We have kept it under cover and I think we ought to have a no- 
holds-barred attitude—within reasonable technical security limits | 
that only the counteragents on both sides have to fight out—and I | 
think we ought to open it wide. 

I could not agree with you more. 

Mr. Trrron. I think the Senator speaks as one who has great. con- 
fidence in what we have to show and we surely share it w ith. you. 

Senator McGee. I personally encounter people around the world 
who are very sensitive on this question—who really do feel that they 
are suspect. If we had the confidence and the exuberance that I think 


a century ago the Americans had. Their mission was to come in 

contact with other people because they were so sure they would over- | 

whelm them that they were not worrying about somebody twisting 

or distorting an American mind. | | 
The fear was the other way. This is when you have the initiative, if ) 


you believe, and I am afraid we have gotten so introverted in our 
concerns that we are losing our really most potent weapon, which is 
the American people. 

Mr. Treron. There can be no doubt, Senator, that we have some- 
thing magnificent to sell and we must get about selling it, and we 
must not interfere with our customers who really want to buy. 

Senator McGee. I did not mean to interrupt the flow of your com- 
ments; I felt a sermon coming on. 

Mr. Trpron. That was a very fine sermon with which I am glad to 
associate myself and glad to listen to. 

A second thing that I would like to mention in the general area of 
travel redtape is a program that we have pressed and with the aid 
of our Government have carried forward a great deal, and that is pre- 
clearance. 

Preclearance of travelers outside the United States so that they may 
enter immediately. 

At the present time preclearance is provided in six airports, in ) 
Canada, Burmuda, and Nassau, so we have made progress in that 

respect and travelers have surely welcomed that. We do hope that ) 
that procedure can be extended in the near future to Mexico City | 
and to Tokyo, because it does help, it does then tend to create that at- 
mosphere of welcome that I minut before; when they arrive in 
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the United States the traveler moves right into the United States; 
he is not tripped up at the border and again made to feel as if possi- 
bly he is not quite welcome. 

Now, another major series of steps that is important and that can be 
aided by the organization proposed to be created by this legislation is 
the elimination of travel currency restrictions by countries abroad. 

Testimony has been extensive here as to the extent to which that has 
been relaxed, and it has been very helpful, that it has. There is further 
work to do in that respect and determined leadership within our Gov- 
ernment to eliminate restrictions as rapidly as they can is what we 
need, and I think an organization to be created under this legislation 
could take that on. 

In view of the sentiments that the Senator just expressed, it is a 
little difficult to look at this just completely coldly as a travel deficit 
problem, but let’s look at it that way, neverthless. The basic solution 
to the travel deficit problem is a travel office in the U.S. Government 
adequately financed and staffed to do a sales job abroad. That is the 
way the bill provides and we are strongly for it. 

There have been some points made against this type of activity on 
the part of the Federal Government, the promotion of travel to the 
United States by the Federal Government. 

It is hard for me to understand an argument that it is not appro- 
priate for the United States to take measures to get foreign citizens to 
come to the United States. I share with the Senator a belief that that 
is one of the really fine things our Government could do, not only to 
deal with the travel deficit but to deal with a lot of other more psycho- 
logical problems that we have. It has been argued that actually all that 
the establishment of a travel office and the financing of a travel office 
would do would be to subsidize carriers, hotelkeepers, the travel indus- 
try, people of all kinds; well, it is just quite clear that this is no subsidy 
to the travel industry ; it is a step taken by the United States in the in- 
terest of all its citizens. 

In the first place on this cold financial basis that I mentioned a 
while ago, and which has been mentioned constantly, we need to cure 
our travel deficit in order that the United States will be on a more 
solid economic foundation, that is in the interest of all citizens and 
that, basically, is why it is being proposed, and if it is done, that is why 
it will be done. 

No one has the objective in proposing this legislation to subsidize the 
travel industry; this is a step being proposed in order to improve the 
financial position of the United States and to give the people of the 
world an opportunity to see the U.S. Government and its people in 
action, a thing that we think will do them no end of good. 

Senator McGer. Does the industry envision any danger of Federal 
control of tourism ? 

Mr. Tipron. We do not envisage any such difficulty. The Federal 
promotion in this area would be, I have no doubt, a partnership be- 
tween Government and industry, with the industry carrying a major 
load, actually, of course, the heaviest load of tourist promotion as 
it does now, but with the Government contributing only what the 
Government can do. 

Senator McGee. Selling America ? 

Mr. Tipron. Selling America; that is right. 
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As I will describe in a moment, our industry has great plans in 
this field and they have taken substantial action in this field. It has 
been argued that it is inappropriate for the Government to go into 
this kind of activ ity which seems a little odd in view of the fact t, as 
we have seen from the studies prepared by the Committee staff and 
other studies, that most of the other governments in the world par- 
ticipate in this type of activity plus the fact that our States participate 
in this kind of activity on a very large scale, in the aggregate far 
larger than it is proposed that the Federal Government get into it 
now. 

It is just no argument to say that it is inappropriate for the U.S. 
Government to do this. 

Senator McGee. I can see the headline now, another issue, “Federal 
Aid to Tourism,” and they will kick it around and misrepresent 
it. 

Mr. Treron. And it will be a misrepresentation and I hope that 
when these hearings are completed the record will make it clear that 
it isa misrepresentation. 

Now, to go a little further with this argument that a Federal pro- 
gram here is inappropriate, I have heard, and we are all familiar 
with various programs on the part of the Government of the United 
States to encourage foreign investments; they are good programs 
and while I know very little about them I would say that they are 
completely appropriate for our Government to engage in. 

We already have an extensive commercial attaché service and I 
gather that it is the judgment of your staff that it is not nearly as 
extensive as it should be and they make a good case for their point 
of view. 

We have our foreign trade-fair participation on which I under- 
stand we propose to spend some $7 million this year and, in addition, 
we have am edia distribution support program for which there is an 
appropriation of $3.7 million. I take it if a really careful study were 
made of the steps taken by the U.S. Government now in the field of 
encouraging foreign investments going back 100 years we could write 
a long list of them. It has never been reg garded as inappropriate for 
this Government to promote and develop i interstate and foreign com- 
merce which is what these steps propose. 

In addition, the Congress is now considering the most, I believe, 
current step to aid in foreign investment by eliminating certain tax 
burdens being imposed upon domestic corporations doing business 
abroad, and I was interested to see that, while this bill provides an 
appropriation of about $5 million to start this important travel 
program, the tax bill that I just mentioned, H.R. 5, the Ways and 
Means Committee states, will cost the Government $85 million. 

From reviewing the report, a good case is made for that exependi- 
ture but let us be sure and get the travel program here proposed 
matched up against that one, a program which we support for the 
expenditure in the neighborhood of $5 million to cure a $980-million 
deficit. This $85 million is also a part of the program but in no place 
in the discussion of that bill do I find any such objectives stated as 
the one here. 
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Senator McGerr. That is, it would not seem out of line. I notice 
here on the table before me that the State of Florida presently spends 
$1,700,000 in promoting the State’s attractions; Hawaii, over a mil- 
lion; and this certainly would seem to me to be a very modest request. 

I would question whether it was adequate, given the magnitude of 
the opportunity that we have. 

Mr. Treron. I think that is the question, as to whether it is ade- 
quate. It is our judgment that it is a start and it is a start with suf- 
ficient magntiude to give a fair test to the program. That leads me 
direcly into some thoughts that I felt it was necessary to express about 
the position taken by the Department of Commerce in the testimony 
yesterday. 

In view of the fact that we have a $980- million deficit in travel, in 
view of the fact that that constitutes almost 27 percent of our prob- 
lem, I was surprised and somewhat p Rares that the Department 
did not come forward with a more affirmative attitude toward this 
legislation and the program that it includes. 

I found the ideas there expressed as not being big enough for the 
solution of the problem that we are all dealing ‘with. For example, 
as I recall, the recommended expenditure was $ $250,000. 

Now, compared to what is being spent now, of course, that is consid- 
erable, but I think any such program as that. runs the risk of being so 
meets | in its character as to fail to accomplish anything. There are 

vases, and we have seen them many times, when it is necessary, where 
ie saving you waste what you spend, and I think that that may well 
be the case with the proposal of the De partment of Commerce here. 

Senator McGee. I note their proposal of $250,000. In Wyoming 
we are not a particularly affluent people as dollars go, but even we, 
with our 385,000 population, spend $390,000 a year promoting the 
State; that is to say, roughly a dollar per person, so it would seem 
to me that the Department of Commerce was dealing in penny-ante 
figures. 

When you look at the scale on which other governments of the 
world are operating in this same realm, and this 1s competitive busi- 
ness, and helpfully so, in that respect, penny ante is pretty high 
stakes, as a phrase, comparing with what they are pouring out in 
what they have to offer, and the European Community’s countries in 
particular are going full tilt on this and they are spending far in 
excess of what we are even talking about hopefully in the future; and 
again I think it comes back to assessing what our real power is and 
I think that. is where we are missing it. 

We have equated so much of our power with something that you 
ean launch from Cape Canaveral or something that you can equate 
in terms of a uniform and something we can see march by on the 
patriotic days and we miss the greatest and most. explosive force of 
all, and that is what we have to exhibit in our midst, right here. I 
think it is the most explosive idea in the world and we are trying to 
hide it from everybody. 

Mr. Treron. I think that is surely right. This is not something 
that should be dealt with on a smail scale because it is a big thing 
that is being done and if you attempt to do it on a small scale you 
may completely waste the small amount you put in it. 
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I think the minimum to be expended on this program is that stated 
in the chairman’s bill. 

Now, it is possible that the program will develop facts from the ex- 
penditure of that money that may indicate that it should go higher, 
but it seems to me that the chairman’s judgment in putting “that 
figure in there was a good one because it does not err on the side of 
being excessive nor does it err on the side of being so modest that it 
might be wasted. I think it is a good figure that we strongly support. 

Another thing about the Commerce position that troubled us was 
the fact that they did not endorse clearly the necessity of having this 
travel office established at a high level in our Government. I was not 
clear as to exactly what the organizational structure there being pro- 
posed was, but I understood that it would be several notches down 
within the Department. 

We are not suggesting here just a matter of prestige for prestige’s 
sake. Prestige in this field of terms of high rank in the Government 
is extremely v valuable in making the program work because one of the 
things that this official must do is to bri ing the phases of our Govern- 
ment that bear upon travel together and to spark a travel program in 
which the entire Government moves; consequently, it is essential that 
the head of this office be at a high level and J believe the chairman’s 
bill provides that as it should. 

Senator Scnorrret. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask a question 
here. 

Mr. Tipton, you agree to it being in the Commerce Department 

rather than in State? 

Mr. Tieron. Yes; our position is that it is a Department of Com- 
merce function. 

Senator Scuorrren. As I understood the testimony yesterday, what 
I heard of it, it was that State and Commerce have worked very closely 
together and they have the intergovernmental agencies and have co- 
operated toge ther on this matter. 

I believe they also brought out, even though it was a small sum 
heretofore expended, that some of the other “departme nts had been 
channeling some of their funds into a concentrated effort to enlarge 
this whereas this measure here, as I understand it, seeks to bring it 
together in something much more impressive and I think much more 
all-inclusive which obv iously is going to take more money. 

As I did further understand that the budget requests were coming 
up within a very short time, as I think the chairman of this commit- 
tee indicated. We know he is also on the Appropriations Committee 
and is on this particular subcommittee, which I am sure will give 
some sympathetic consideration. 

Heretofore some of the departments have not indicated a desire to 
get into travel and ask for very much by way of a budget request 
for it. This may have the force to spark that very important 
approach. 

Mr. Trperon. I think one of the very great contributions this bill 
could make is to focus the attention of our Government on it, on the 
travel promotion problem, in one place so that by creating an office, by 
establishing its head at a high level in our Government “he would be 
able to consolidate the operations of the various departments of 
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our Government that take action bearing on travel much more effec- 
tively than the present organization can. 

As far as financing it, it is always difficult to attempt to finance a 
program by what amounts to contributions from other branches of 
the Government because they are all required to defend their own 
budget and they are reluctant to have it carried beyond their re- 
sponsibility and I would be reluctant, al I think this is a much 
sounder way to get at a travel program and that is to vest the appro- 
priation in one office and in turn impose the obligation of supporting 
that appropriation on the director of one office. 

Then there can be no doubt about who is responsible for its success 
or failure. 

Being diffused as the responsibility is, there can be doubt. I think 
that to carry that on just one step further, Senator Schoeppel, to get 
to another point that Commerce’s presentation troubled me on. I 
really was not clear as to whether the Department of Commerce felt 
that there was any legislation necessary in this field. I think it should 
be made awfully clear that legislation in this field is absolutely es- 
sential in order to get the job done and the reason in my opinion, at 
least, why it is essential is that this matter is of sufficient consequence, 
sufficient importance to the welfare of the country for our Congress to 
state the policy on it and not leave it to be decided, maybe yes, maybe 
no, by somebody else. 

The Congress here, I think, should state the policy and in effect 
this bill states the policy, as raising our travel program to a high 
level of policy important in our Government, and I think that it is 
essential to the success of the program that Congress make that deter- 
mination. 

Senator Scnorerre,. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask one other 
question here based upon what was brought out yesterday and by 
previous witnesses. 

We do have a somewhat different situation in this country; for in- 
stance, with reference to the airlines, let’s say. We find in many of 
these governments that the airlines are government-owned, they are 
government-controlled, whereas in this country they are privately 
owned, privately controlled, subject to governmental regulation, and 
in other means of travel we find that same situation to exist. 

Now, obviously this office established in whatever way it would 
be established would have to give consideration to the various angles 
and let’s say advertising media or the public relations media of the 
respective companies or groups that would press forward for their 
particular areas and their particular lines of transportation. 

Now, that is something that is a little different than we find in some 
of the E uropean countries, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Tipron. That is exactly right. 

Senator Scuorrret. And there does rest, and I think it should rest, 
a fine degree of cooperation between these individual companies who 
would benefit as the Nation would benefit in the overall picture. They 
would cooperate although they are competitors. 

Mr. Tieron. I think the Senator is pointing up a problem with 
which the travel office will have to deal. It will have to be very care- 
ful in its promotional efforts to avoid the possible appearance of favor- 
itism to one class of carrier or one carrier, because as Senator Schoep- 
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pel points out, our carriers are privately owned and they are violently 
competitive with each other but I would have not the slightest doubt 
that with neutrality and objectiveness, it would be possible to do that. 

I am kind of an expert on that subject since I sit in the midst of 47 
competitors and my obligation is precisely the same as would be the 
obligation of the head of the travel office, ard at least up until this 
afternoon I have been able to discharge it, so that I think that is the 
important thing. But more important than that, I believe, is the of- 
fice’s relationship with the travel industry. A sound w orking part- 
nership must be developed and it is not har d to do. 

It must be a sound working partnership because each carrier—I 
represent airlines so I know a little bit more about what they are do- 
ing—our carriers are driving in this same direction; we are trying to 
per rsuade people to travel and we try to persuade the residents of for- 
eign countries to come here. We try to persuade our own citizens 
to | go abroad, and on that we work pretty hard. 

We buy the world’s finest equipment—and spend more money than 
we have got to do it. We use all the ingenuity there is to develop 
sales programs. 

In answer to a question the chairman mentioned this morning, we 
promote the “Go now, pay later” plan, not only in the United States, 
but in foreign countries so that we attempt to encourage travel in that 
way, so that we are driving to accomplish the same purpose with our 
advertising, with all kinds of efforts. But we must remember that 
these private companies; they are selling their service. 

That is what they have to do because ‘they are not rich and they are 
selling their sevvices and that they do, I think, extremely well. 

The Government, on the other hand, would be selling the United 
States. Those programs fit together, obv iously, like a hand ina glove, 
and they should be made to fit that way and can be made to fit that 
way. 

I have gone on at too great length, Mr. Chairman, and I believe I 
have covered all the points. 

Senator McGerr. Senator, do you have more questions ? 

Senator Scuorrren. No; I have not. 

Senator McGee. At that point, Mr. Tipton, I would assume from 
what you have just said that the international airlines would be will- 
ing to come up with even more of the sort of thing you were just de- 

scribing; that is, to encourage more package deals of one sort and 
another and to continue to pursue that in a very aggressive way. 

Mr. Trpron. They will be hard at it. One thing I failed to mention 
in my list, and this is strange, regarding what the carriers w = doing, 
and that is that our rates in the international service are 12 percent 
lower than they were immediately after the war, which is a a atement 
which I am very proud to make because there is hardly anything else 
that is lower than it was in 1950, and we think that by the aggressive 
promotion of U.S.-flag carriers those rates have been held in line. 

Senator McGee. The presence of the Senator from Kansas here 
calls this back to my mind. 

I used to have a little bit to do with a course called the history of 
transportation when I was professoring it, and I remember one of the 
exciting eras in the West. Its impact fell on the State of Kansas, 
where in developing the West, back in the 1840’s and 1850’s, where 
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the railroad routes, at the time the transcontinental routes came in, 
were giving package deals to European immigrants, buying their 
tickets for them, getting them into Kansas, where they are still set- 
tled, if I remember correc tly, in the belief that doing it ‘that way they 

were contributing to the future prosperity of the railroads. 

This was done out in the Northwest, through what they still call the 
hill country, where again package dez als encour aged what might have 
been tourism that ended up with permanent statusism on the part of 
some of those immigrants. A lot of them just went back, but it did 
show an aggressiveness and I think that is the real point, to go out 
after people and to work on people with people, and Kansas still 
stands as a monument in that kind of an endeavor, I think. 

You were a little concerned about the Department of Commerce’s 
attitude yesterday. It hasbeen called to my attention here that in the 
report, the very fine report, that Clarence Randall prepared a couple 
of years ago on international travel there is this paragraph which I 
think may “yeflect the concern that has honestly been raised here and 
is a real problem, and I want to read it for the record. 

It is just a short paragraph; Clarence Randall is writing: 

I have come to the conclusion in my own mind that the expenditure of public 
funds to advertise and promote travel is not a proper function of Government. 
The travel industry is private enterprise and should remain so. It should neither 
ask nor receive subsidy from Government. For the United States thus to under- 
write the promotional costs of one segment of American industry would not 
only be in conflict with our basic concept of free enterprise but would 
be unfair to other segments of American industry who likewise are engaged in 
foreign trade. 

And I think this points up the kind of thing that has produced a 
great hesitation to go at this in a positive and constructive Ww ay. Yet, 
Mr. Randall in the conclusions to his report did recommend that 
there be created in the Department of Commerce a separate office di- 
rectly responsible to the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Inter- 
national Affairs. 

This has not yet been done. He also recommended the $250,000 that 
is now being kicked around, and about which nothing has yet been 
done. 

I think perhaps a part of our difficulty is that in worrying and right- 
fully concerning ourselves with some of the possible pitfalls and w vhat 
might happen in such a program we have lost sight of its greatest 
purpose of all, and that is to sell America to the rest of the world, 
and I think it is time that we come to a priority judgment in this 
=. 

I don’t object to the tourist agencies making money out of this. 
I think it may get some of them off the round financially, but 1 
think the most important thing is to get America off the ground in 
this whole undertaking and this is what we are losing sight of. We 
are selling ourselves short in my judgment, if I may say so, by our 
worrying “and del aying over some of these problems that I think we 
can usefully resolve as you have suggested but they must be resolved 
not at the expense of doing nothing but rather they must be resolved 
as we go ahead on the level that you have been describing this after- 
noon, and [ merely wanted the record to show that. 
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Mr. Tipron. If I might comment on that portion of the Randall 
report: We regard it as a flaw in an otherwise excellent report. We 
do believe the judgment was wrong, that any expenditure, any ac- 
tivity in this direction would constitute a subsidy to the travel in- 
dustry. 

It 1s not a subsidy to the travel industry; it is not intended to be a 
subsidy to the travel industry; it is to solve a national problem. 

It is no more a subsidy to the travel industry than buying a fighter 
airplane from Douglas ‘Aircraft Co. to strengthen our armed serv- 
ices is a subsidy to the aireraft industry. 

Presumably the Douglas Aircraft Co. benefits from that purchase, 
but no one would say that that was a subsidy. 

Senator McGer. At this point I want the record to show that by 
coincidence only, because I had no knowledge of his coming here, 
one of the chief promoters of Wyoming just walked into the back 
of the room. He represents the chamber of commerce in my home- 
town in Laramie, and there is no one that shares this philosophy 
more than he does in believing this is the way you promote private 
enterprise, that you promote economic expansion in the private sector 
by getting people through a conscious campaign to become aware of 
what you have, and I only wish there were some way we could speed 
it up. 

It is a little frustrating this continuation of delays. The Randall 
report was 2 years ago, we have not even gone to its very, very cautious 
level, and we are having here, 2 years 1: ater, another hear ing in general 
about the same kind of problem. I only hope, and I suppose it. is 
an expectation that is beyond reality in a bureauracy, that maybe 
we can get something done on it at this time. 

Mr. Tipron. We regard this program as not only important but 
very, very urgent. 

That concludes my statement. Thank you very much, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

(The statement in full of Mr. Tipton follows :) 


TESTIMONY OF S. G. Treton on S. 3102 Anp S. 3162 


My name is Stuart Tipton, I am president of the Air Transport Association of 
America which represents substantially the entire U.S. flag scheduled airline 
industry. 

For many years we have urged the establishment of a Federal policy which 
recognized the cultural, economic, and political value of international travel— 
and which authorized an effective implementation program. We have in turn 
been disappointed not only by the restraint which has characterized our Govern- 
ment’s attitude in respect to travel—but equally by the consequences of other 
policies which have the direct effect of lowering our travel earning potential. 
It is rather regrettable that the current interest in travel seems from concern 
as to our foreign trade position. Nevertheless, this opportunity to discuss 
international travel and its several vexing problems is indeed welcomed. 

While our disturbing deficit has been the subject of considerable study for 
some time, the economic significance of international travel in terms of total 
foreign trade productivity has, until only recently, been given scant attention. 
It should not take anyone by surprise that our biggest single import commodity 
is the travel of American tourists abroad and their related expenditures. We 
should not be perplexed by the fact that receipts from foreign tourists traveling 
to and within the United States make travel at most a poor fourth among our 
exports. The fact that the travel deficit represents about 25 percent of the 
total U.S. dollar deficit today, and is increasing at an alarming rate, should 
not come totally unexpected. These facts and trends have not been unknown 
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and on the surface it would seem that this Government in its planning may have 
either seriously neglected or greatly underestimated the economic and foreign 
policy potential of travel. The need for revitalized Federal thinking is clearly 
evident. 

Efforts to increase our travel dollar earnings must begin immediately—and 
they must assume a crash program application. What is urgently needed now is 
a broad program to bring more foreign visitors to the United States. To get 
this program underway, we need a skillfully managed Government office, staffed 
with tourism and travel experts. The Office and its Director should be sufficiently 
prominent in governmental organization to effectively direct interagency co- 
ordination. Funds for a productive promotional campaign should be authorized 
and liaison between Government and industry should be strengthened. The 
generally similar provisions of S. 3102 and 8S. 3162 would, in our opinion, accom- 
plish these very needs and, because our Government heretofore has been less 
than enthusiastic in this respect, such legislation is essential. The airline 
industry of the United States fully supports the basic objectives of the pending 
legislation and we believe the differing provisions of the two bills are easily 
reconcilable. 

Simply stated, we have a deficit because our foreign dollar expenditures exceed 
our dollar earnings from abroad. You are now engaged in an extensive study 
into this situation. We agree that a number of measures to reduce expendi- 
tures—including the imposition of tariff and other import restrictions—can be 
taken, although in most cases these can have exceedingly harmful economic and 
political effects. Likewise, measures to increase our earnings by expanding 
export markets can be taken but the effects of these would be comparatively 
limited in most cases. Our travel dollar deficit problem is not unlike our total 
deficit problem and the possible solutions are also similar. There are two notable 
distinctions. First, the difference between travel expenditures and travel earn- 
ings is widening at a greater rate. Second, proven practical measures to increase 
travel earnings can be taken. 

Three measures are essential to the success of any international travel program 
and have been adopted by many countries. I will discuss each of these. 

1. The elimination of travel redtape.—Border crossing and related require- 
ments need simplification if a travel product is to be sold or if it is to reap the 
benefits of promotion. Most governments earnestly competing for the travel 
dollar have recognized this, and in a highly developed tourist area, such as 
Europe, travel requirements and procedures have been greatly relaxed. Several 
things must be done in this regard in connection with any expansion of the 
U.S. travel product. Our single most serious impediment today is our visa re- 
quirement. While this requirement has been simplified in recent years, we must 
recognize a barrier still exists as long as we force potential visitors to apply to 
a consular official—who may be located many miles from the visitor’s home— 
for a document which merely authorizes application for entry. It would seem 
reasonable to expect the visa requirement could be waived on a reciprocal basis 
in the case of citizens from friendly foreign countries. Another means of 
facilitating travel is preclearance. This remarkable procedure is now in opera- 
tion at six major airports in Canada, Bermuda, and Nassau wherein persons 
coming by air to the United States are cleared by our inspection agencies at the 
airport before they depart. If you have been one of those many thousands of 
fortunate travelers experiencing preclearance with its many benefits, then you, no 
doubt, share our enthusiasm. The airline industry has requested our Govern- 
ment agencies to extend the procedure to Mexico City and to Tokyo. These are 
now under consideration and we are hopeful they will be approved within a 
short time. 

2. The easing of travel currency restrictions —Travel dollar restrictions date 
back in most cases to World War II and to economic recovery programs subse- 
quent thereto. With improving worldwide economic conditions, however, many 
governments now permit the withdrawal of adequate funds for travel to the 
United States. Further relaxation is necessary and this must be accomplished 
through diplomatic and economic channels. The question is whether or not our 
diplomatic negotiations can be successful unless foreign governments can be 
shown we have a genuine desire to welcome their citizens and unless there is 
some local demand to come to this country. Currency restrictions can now be 
reduced and more freedom in convertibility is possible provided we take full 
advantage of the opportunities available. 
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3. Promoting the travel market.—This last measure, in our opinion, is the 
most important. Foreign countries successfully competing in the travel market 
have found it vitally necessary to promote their product. Our own State gov- 
ernments, tourist areas, and local communities have long recognized the need to 
advertise their tourist attractions. Detailed information in this regard has been 
developed by the committee staff. This is an approach which has been totally 
rejected by the United States. Despite the well-known and broad economic 
benefits and the earning power of travel, our Government has consistently taken 
the position that private industry must alone bear the promotion burden. In 
response to this, we submit that for every dollar the Government invests in pro- 
moting travel to the United States, at least $20 will flow to our national economy. 

Only 400,000 foreign business and pleasure visitors came to the United States 
in 1959 from areas of the world other than Canada and Mexico. This is but a 
small part of the number we could and should expect. There are several million 
potential visitors now financially able to visit us. Their desire to visit the 
United States has not been sufficiently stimulated and they instead travel else- 
where in the world in increasing numbers. It is estimated that over 40 million 
people other than U.S. residents traveled within Europe last year. At least 
one-half million of these could have and should have been our guests. Our travel 
earnings would have correspondingly increased making it well worth a vigorous 
Federal travel program endeavor. We are further convinced that many more 
potential visitors will have the economic means to travel within the next 5 
years—and may come here provided we can compete on equal terms with other 
travel areas, and somehow attract them. The travel industry has long labored 
in this respect with little Federal support other than restrained encouragement— 
and, in some cases, active discouragement. A growing travel imbalance has 
been our reward. 

But other Federal policies have left their mark on the U.S. flag scheduled 
airline industry and these should be of real concern to those exploring the 
deficit question. First, our Government’s liberality in granting operating 
privileges to foreign airlines seems at times to run crosswise to its other needs. 
Part of the travel dollar deficit is caused by the increasing movement of travelers 
to and within the United States by foreign airlines. For example, between 
1950 and 1958 the share of the airline passenger market carried across the At- 
lantic by U.S. flag scheduled airlines slipped nearly 33 percent. Foreign air- 
lines are now transporting nearly 60 percent of the traffic on this very lucrative 
route. This can be attributed in part to the increase in the number of foreign 
airlines operating between the United States and Europe—from 7 in 1950, to 14 
now. And a part of the erosion of the market can be attributed to unjustified 
additional route awards to airlines now serving the United States. Our Govern- 
ment must recognize the economic significance of travel and the possible 
adverse effects of additional route awards in negotiating bilateral air agreements. 
Further, the well established capacity conditions imposed on our carriers abroad 
by foreign governments should be taken into account. 

Secondly, as this committee knows, our Government’s current policy on na- 
tional military airlift is somewhat inconsistent with a travel expansion pro- 
gram. During the current fiscal year alone, some 360,000 commercial type 
passengers are being transported between the United States and Europe, and 
about 223,000 passengers between the U.S. west coast and the Orient, by the 
Government airline—MATS—or by Government sponsored airlift in competi- 
tion with the U.S.-flag airline system certificated by the President and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board to operate foreign routes. As was pointed out recently by 
FAA Administrator Quesada, “MATS has airlifted more dependents—women and 
children— in the last several years than combat troops.” Our Government should 
reduce the route type operations of MATS and turn the commercial traffic over 
to the scheduled airlines thereby making our carriers better able to compete 
with foreign airlines. 

Despite the lack of consistent Federal policy, the airlines have had steady 
growth in recent years and have been able to compete with other products and 
services. I think the record shows we can do a job if and when given the 
opportunity to do so. Our industry has been moderately successful in promoting 
travel abroad with the help of promotion programs conducted by individual 
foreign countries. In reverse, our industry finds it increasingly difficult to pro- 
mote a highly competitive product which fails to promote itself. 
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Various parts of the travel industry, including individual airlines, are scheduled 
to testify before the committee on this question and will, no doubt, outline their 
several programs. Suffice it for us to point out here that the U.S. airline indus- 
try spent $1514 million for international advertising and promotion in 1958. 
This amount is expected to reach about $20 million in 1960, representing a budget 
increase of well over 100 percent in less than 10 years. About one-third of the 
total U.S. airline advertising and promotion budget is earmarked for interna- 
tional travel development. This means that about 38 percent more per dollar 
earned is spent for international travel development than for other market 
development. We have assumed a great part of the promotion obligation and 
still the need for further effort is indicated. 

Based on 1959 tourist expenditure data, both S. 3102 and S. 3162 call for an 
initial annual appropriation of between $4 million and $5 million to establish a 
travel program. In all frankness, we must admit a successful program would 
benefit our airlines as it would benefit others. Yet, in supporting the need for this 
kind of expenditure, we certainly are not seeking a subsidy in behalf of the 
airlines or of the travel industry. Nor are we seeking a guarantee of the success 
of our business since we, in our own interests, will go on doing substantially 
what we have been doing to encourage travel even though the Government re- 
mains idle. We are simply recommending a program to help solve a major 
economic problem facing the United States—a deficit problem of direct interest 
to the taxpayers. The objective is to increase dollar earnings by bringing more 
foreign visitors to the United States, thereby receiving a much needed economic 
injection on a national basis. We firmly believe our travel deficit can be 
reduced through such modest annual investments. We are convinced the United 
States will face a devastating travel deficit within 5 years if such action is not 
immediately taken or unless the travel rights of our own citizens are restricted 
in order to strike a balance. The most palatable choice is readily apparent. 

The required Federal expenditure for an effective travel program is in reality 
a modest one—particularly when compared to our other foreign commerce in- 
centive programs. Those who believe that the expenditure of public funds to 
advertise and promote travel is not a proper function of Government should be 
reminded of our extensive commercial attaché services, of our foreign trade fair 
participation, of our American media distribution support program, and other 
similar efforts. Regardless what they are called, these are all directed toward 
the sale of our products and services abroad. Many millions of dollars are being 
spent by our Government on promoting the sale of American commodities today— 
none of which rank in economic significance with the travel commodity. The 
sale of no individual commodity or group of commodities can be stimulated as 
effectively and as easily as travel—nor can they benefit such an infinite number 
of American citizens. The committee is closely familiar with many of our 
existing programs—but one of the new ones pending before Congress to stimulate 
new foreign commerce should be illustrated at this time for purposes of com- 
parison. Congress is now considering H.R. 5—a bill to encourage private in- 
vestment abroad. In its report recommending enactment, the House Ways 
and Means Committee explained that a loss of revenue amounting to about $85 
million a year beginning in 1961 would result from this measure. There is with- 
out question a growing need for a program to encourage further private invest- 
ment abroad. However, the proposed Travel Office expenditure could prove 
equally, if not more, successful, in terms of balancing our international pay- 
ments, at much less cost. 

According to Department of Commerce data, foreign visitors, except those 
from Canada and Mexico, spent $256 million in the United States during the 
year 1958—exclusive of fares paid U.S.-flag carriers. Commerce says there were 
472,000 such visitors and although this conflicts with official Immigration Service 
figures—which show some 407,000 business and pleasure visitors—the Com- 
merce figures should be used to arrive at an average expenditure. While fares 
paid to U.S.-flag carriers are an important part of our total dollar earnings, 
exclusive of these it still can be seen that the average expenditure of each foreign 
visitor in the United States during 1958 amounted to $540. Adding to this the 
average U.S.-flag international airline round trip fare receipt, an average ex- 
penditure of $700 per visitor can be realized. Accordingly, about 150,000 addi- 
tional visitors would be needed to increase our country’s travel earnings another 
$100 million. An effective Government promotion program based initially on at 
least a $5 million appropriation to sell and advertise the United States to world 
travel markets—coupled with the continuing efforts of private industry—would, 
in our opinion, go far to gain this result. Compounded annually and with the 
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benefit of increasing program experience, our future travel dollar earnings would 
substantially reduce our deficit. This is why we are convinced that for every 
dollar the Government invests, at least $20 will be returned—and, more im- 
portantly, will be dispersed throughout our entire economy. This same return 
cannot be gained simply by continuing to increase private industry’s promotion 
budget to the same extent since our very existence compels that our expenditures 
be directed to both competitive markets and to competitive services. The air- 
lines must not only compete with each other but they must compete with other 
forms of transportation, with our own Government’s airline, with foreign car- 
riers, and with highly competitive foreign tourist attractions. 

In addition, we believe our Government must continue to recognize the im- 
portance of travel abroad by American tourists. It promotes better world under- 
standing. It stimulates U.S. private industry in the development of new travel 
products and services. Any restriction imposed hereby simply to reduce dollar 
expenditures would be disasterous. It would restrict the freedom of travel 
guaranteed our citizens and would create economic havoe with our transportation 
industry. It would severely impair the economic condition of many foreign 
nations where tourism currently is the largest single source of dollar earnings 
needed for the purchase of U.S. products. 

For our part, we shall continue to advertise and promote international travel 
to the United States. We shall continue to develop and buy the finest transport 
equipment available. We shall continue to develop wherever possible new low 
cost travel plans. In this respect, we should point out to the committee that 
although the cost of doing business, providing services, and the cost of living 
in general have all spiraled upward in recent years—the cost of international] 
air transportation has been reduced 12 percent in the last 10 years. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I should mention that no program to encourage 
more travel to and within the United States would be complete without the total 
elimination of the wartime transportation tax on travel by common carrier. 
While Congress reduced the existing tax to 5 percent effective July 1, the remain- 
ing tax burden imposed on travel within the United States via common carrier 
is Wholly inconsistent with a program to stimulate travel. This committee is to 
be commended for consistently pointing out the depressing effect the transporta- 
tion tax has on travel and the transportation industry. 

In conclusion, to increase our travel earnings and thereby help reduce our 
total deficit, we believe this Government must: 

1. Establish an effective travel office and provide adequate resources 
and talent ; 

2. Continue its facilitation program giving particular emphasis to the visa 
question and to the extension of preclearance ; 

3. Negotiate the further relaxation of currency restrictions ; and 

4. Follow a sound and consistent policy in respect to foreign carrier opera- 
tions and Government owned and sponsored airline competition. 

If the committee agrees that the U.S. travel industry alone cannot, in spite 
of its great effort and in view of the obstacles placed in its way, fully promote 
the United States in competition with foreign travel attractions—that travel 
abroad by Americans must continue to be encouraged—and that some immediate 
action is necessary to halt the growing travel deficit—then we respectfully submit 
the committee must find in favor of the program envisioned by the pending 
legislation, 

We are most grateful for the opportunity to testify and we are most anxious to 
assist the committee further in any way possible. 


Senator McGrr. The next witness will be Mr. Ryan. I wonder 
if we might suspend that for just 3 or 4 minutes. I am not visited 
by someone from Laramie very often and I would like to closet my- 
self back here just a second if I may. There is an old adage that I 
sometimes refer to, that the head cannot absorb what the seat cannot 
endure. Perhaps we can make this a third-inning stretch for just a few 
moments. 

( Recess. ) 

Senator McGee. The committee will be in order. 

You are Mr. Ryan ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, sir. 
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Senator McGer. Will you proceed with your statement under the 
same conditions that we outlined for Mr. Tipton, that if you can find 
it possible to do so and tell what you consider to be the central focus 
of your comments in the interest of time, there will appear in the ree- 
ord your full statement without any deletions, and I think it will fur- 
ther the cause all along. 


STATEMENT OF ROYAL W. RYAN, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRAVEL 
ORGANIZATIONS, WASHINGTON, D.C., ACCOMPANIED BY LEE 
BOSSMEYER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. Ryan. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

My name is Royal W. Ryan. I am executive vice president of the 
New York Convention and Visitors Bureau. That is a nonprofit cor- 
poration for the purpose of promoting travel into the city of New 
Yor k. 

Tam also a past a. and chairman of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Relations of the National Association of Travel Organiza- 
tions. I appear before you today as spokesman for that organization. 

With me here on my right is Mr. Bossmeyer, our executive vice 
president of the National Association of Travel Organizations. 

Mr. Joseph Horan, the president of the } National Association of 
Travel Organizations is here. He is director of travel promotion for 
the State of New York. I would like to have Joe stand for a moment 
so everybody can see who he is. 

We also have with us various officers and directors of the National 
Association of Travel Organizations, all of whom are here in sup- 
port of our presentation and also to represent other organizations. 

The National Association of Travel Organizations, which we can 
refer to in the future as NATO, for brevity, represents every seg- 
ment of the travel industry. 

I think that is proof of the great need for governmental promotion 
in this area, because every segment of the travel business deals with 
other business and in such an interlocking picture if the Government 
spends money on the promotion of foreign travel into this country 
it will be spending money on behalf of all of the people because of 
the economic benefits concerned. 

We have two main objectives: to promote travel within the United 
States and to promote foreign travel to the United States. 

We think that many provisions of S. 3102 and S. 3162 are excellent. 
But we submit some alternate possibilities and, at the end of our state- 
ment, our own draft of a bill incorporating many of our ideas con- 
cerning the needed authorizations. 

For the past 20 years NATO has been practically the only national 
organization which has demonstrated its deep concern about the shame- 
fully weak position of the United States of America as a host nation. 

We have devoted much study to the matter. We have kept it con- 
stantly before our members and such other organizations, private and 


governmental, as we could get to listen. U ntil recently there were 
not many listeners. 
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We have, since 1953, had a program in effect which is accomplish- 
ing noteworthy results. 

We were compelled, in 1953, to take steps to create a compact folder 
giving information to prospective visitors to the United States of 
America, and extending an invitation to them to come to this country. 
Nosuch thing was available. 

We had to do this, because, as the national nonprofit organization 
interested in attracting visitors to the United States of America, we 
were the eventual recipients of letters addressed to the U.S. Govern- 
ment by persons abroad who assumed that there must be some way to 
get information about a visit to the United States of America. 

So, after negotiations, we secured from the President of the United 
States a letter inviting people in other countries to visit this country, 
and permission to incorporate this letter in a folder. 

Mr. Bossmeyer, will you exhibit the folder, please ? 

Mr. Bossmeyer. This is the folder originally produced. It has a 
striking cover and a place for inscription on the back where cooperat- 
ing organizations can place their names. 

It contains a letter from the President inviting people to visit the 
United States. It has a great deal of practical information on how 
to plan a trip to this country, how to get along after you get here, 
comments on food and lodging, places to visit, and some information 
on costs. On the other side it contains a map of the United States 
and, by pictures around the map, a trip around the United States from 
New England to the Pacific Northwest. 

I am very sorry to say, Mr. Chairman, that there are 18 photographs 
in this folder and it was quite a problem to get one from each section 
of the country. We do not have one from Wyoming at this time. 

Senator McGerr. We will turn that over to the Legislative Over- 
sight Committee. 

Mr. Bossmeyer. In spite of that, we are going to bring our conven- 
tion out to Wyoming next year, to Jackson Hole. 

Senator McGer. It will detract from the other attractions of the 
country. You will lose your balance. 

Thank you very much for that display. 

How many languages has that been put into? 

Mr. Ryan. Seven: English, Spanish, French, German, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, and Japanese. We now have a new edition just off the press 
and we are adding Russian to that. 

Senator McGrr. This may lay you open to investigation, you know. 

Mr. Ryan. We will welcome that. 

I might take this occasion to invite you to address our convention 
in Wyoming at Jackson Hole. It is in 1961. You have indicated a 
great deal of interest in the problems of the travel industry, and we 
hope that you can be there at that time and talk to us. 

Senator McGee. I cannot safely say now that I will, because it is so 
faraway. We find that they encroach on our time in many ways here. 
We will see about that. 

Mr. Ryan. The association makes these folders available to its 
members, and occasionally to nonmember organizations, on a cost 
basis. The international carriers, port cities, domestic carriers, some 
of the States and interior cities, and a number of Government offices 
are among the users. 
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Where organizations want to help provide folders but do not have 
facilities for distributing them, they consign the folders to NATO 
which handles the distribution. 

We soon found that there were hundreds of thousands of people 
throughout the world who have the desire and the means to come to 
the United States. They are deterred by other circumstances. These 
are— 

1. Difficulty in getting detailed information about travel services 
and facilities in the United States either by writing to sources in 
the United States or by consulting travel sales offices in their own 
country. 

2. Language difficulties and the need for trained U.S. travel per- 
sonnel to serve the special needs of foreign visitors. 

3. Overcoming the fixation which most foreigners have in their 
mind that nearly everyone in the United States is a millionaire and 
that reasonable or low-cost facilities for travelers probably do not 
exist in this country. 

4. The high cost of transportation to the United States from foreign 
countries, in view of the lower level of personal income prevailing in 
most countries. 

The difficulty of getting a U.S. visa. 

6. Problems in converting sufficient funds. 

So in addition to the production and distribution of our folder, 
we began to work, through our committee on reciprocal travel, on all 
of these problems. Through our own efforts and through the very 
effective cooper ation we have received from the Office of International 
Travel, U.S. Department of Commerce, which in turn acted through 
the Federal Interagency Committee on Travel Policy, we have made 
very substantial progress toward overcoming these obstructions. 

Our associate members in foreign countries have aided our cause. 
For example, we are indebted to officials of the British Travel Asso- 
ciation for much of the effort which led to the substantial easing in 
Great Britain of monetary restrictions against travel to the United 
States. 

In 1957 we originated the plan for 1960 “Visit U.S.A. Year”. 
Again, with effective aid from the Office of International Travel, De- 
partment of Commerce, we were able to get the President to issue the 
“Visit proclamation in September 1958. We have 
worked, ceaselessly, for the past 2 years, in promoting 1960 “Visit 
U.S.A. Year.” 

I might say here that I have personally visited Paris and Rome to 
awaken interest in this program. The American Chamber of Com- 
merce of Paris took our literature, held meetings there, their com- 
mittees on transportation, and did everything they could to promote 
1960 Visit U.S.A. Year. The mayor of Paris, Dr. Devraigne, the 
president of the City Council of Paris, came to the city of New York 
at our invitation to see some of our attrac tions firsthand and went back 
to distribute information about Visit U.S.A. 1960, becoming really a 
salesman for the United States. 

Our president visited London and Brussels and took literature with 
him and there are groups there working who acquaint people with our 
1960 Visit U.S.A. Year 
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We have worked ceaselessly for the past 2 years in promoting 1960 
Visit U.S.A. Year. The promotion takes these forms: 

Encouraging our members among the international carriers to 
promote tr avel to the United States of America duri ing 1960, through 
special advertising and special tour offerings. 

2. Encouraging our tour operators, domestic carriers and domestic 
attractions, sightseeing companies, hotels, resorts, and motels to co- 
operate to the fullest extent in attracting and entertaining foreign 
visitors. 

Urging each State and city in the United States of America to 
devise its own program for attracting and entertaining foreign visitors 
during 1960. We also asked them to redouble their efforts to attract 
visitors from all part of the United States in 1960. 

To support the program, we have printed and distributed “Travel 
U.S.A. Portfolio for 1960 Visit U.S.A. Year.” This is a portfolio of 
information about the places, events, and attractions in all parts of 
the United States, prepared especially for travel information and sales 
offices throughout the world, and asa reference piece in public libraries. 

This is a very extensive portfolio. Will you display it to the com- 
mittee, please / 

Mr. Bossmeyrer. This is, of course, a professional piece. It was 
prepared to fill a great void in travel agencies that you heard about a 
while ago all over the world. Such agencies have very little infor- 
mation about the United States, if any. So this is a collection of 
carefully assembled exhibits from the different States and cities in 
the United States plus information on the tours, package vacations, 
and it is so organized as to give the foreign travel agent and foreign 
transportation companies selling travel to the United States a great 
deal of information. 

Many of the exhibits are actually folders incorporated in this book 
in such manner that the recipient abroad can order additional supplies 
of these folders for his own use in promoting travel. There were 
15,000 copies of this prepared and very carefully distributed through- 
out the world as technical and reference books. 

Senator McGee. Were those all in one language ? 

Mr. Bossmeyer. Yes. This is all in English. 

Senator McGer. I was, just in my ignorant way, a little surprised 
at the number of those. I realize they must be expensive to prepare. 
How does the number 15,000—let me change my question. 

If you had no financial considerations for a moment and were dream- 
ing, how many of those would you like to get out around the world; 
how m: iny could you effectively get out around the world / 

Mr. Bossmeyer. Actually, Senator, this is too large a piece to con- 
sider for popular distribution. 

Senator McGer. I realize this is meant for your agencies. Have 
you saturated the market with them ? 

Mr. Bossmeryer. Actually we find that 15,000 is a very good number. 
We could use probably 10,000 more. I doubt if there are over 25,000 
travel agencies and large ticket-selling offices around the world. 

Senator McGrr. And you would regard itas having no utility worth 
the cost beyond the actual agency outlet itself ? 

Mr. Bossmeyer. Well, the only other thing, it has met with tre- 
mendous success in public libraries. 
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Senator McGer. Have you made allowance for that in your 15,000 ¢ 

Mr. Bossmeyer. Out of the current 15,000 we distributed about 3,000 
to public libraries around the world. 

Senator McGee. And what would you anticipate a useful market to 
be if you used the public libraries as a distributor 

Mr. Bossmeyer. In distributing to libraries in the United States, 
for example, we could give only a limited quota and we had to start 
with cities of 15,000 and give them only one copy per city. 

Senator McGer. How many of the 3,000 did you give to libraries 
in the United States / 

Mr. Bossmeyer. About half of that. 

Senator McGer. So, in fact, 1,500 were in libraries around the 
world. It is aimed, I presume, at the foreign market ? 

Mr. Bossmeyer. Yes, it is primarily to interest people abroad in 
coming to the United States. 

Senator McGrr. Would you consider the 1,500 as an adequate 
supply ¢ 

Mr. Bossmryrer. Well, to meet the ultimate, I would say that if we 
had 25,000 for professional use and for travel and sales information 
offices and another 10,000 to 15,000 for the libraries around the 
world— 

Senator McGee. In other words, if you had double the number you 
have right now / 

Mr. Bossmryerr. Yes, sir. 

Senator McGer. That would be more useful. 

Now, what about the language limitation ? 

Mr. Bossmeyrer. It would be very difficult to issue this book in 
different languages because the individual sheeets that were prepared 
by our members and shipped to Rand MeNally & Co. would have to 
be assembled and bound. 

Senator McGrr. What would be the difficulty, the kind of process 
involved or just the cost of having it interpreted ? 

Mr. Bossmeyer. Just the cost. You see, each member has an exhibit 
in here. This particular sheet here, for example, is the State of 
Pennsylvania sheet, and it is prepared in a certain size so it can be 
incorporated in this book. 

Now, the design and printing and all for the 15,000, plus the fee 
that they paid to help us on the cost of the book was rather consider- 
able and if you multiplied that by 7 it would get quite large. 

Senator McGrr. Really, what I am asking + you is: Do these under- 
standable physical limit ations seem to you to be more important than 
the kind of impact that such a book would have if you could put it 
out in other ways? 

Mr. Bossmeyer. I think I see what you are driving at. 

Mr. Ryan. Let me answer that. 

In Paris and in Rome they had a great demand for these things 
in their language, and if they are in their own language then the use 
of this is far greater than when it is in English. 

The American Chamber of Commerce in Paris wanted to put one 
in every city in France of 10,000 or more, and it would take a very 
large number and the funds were so limited that we just couldn’t do it. 

Senator McGer. In other words, if I understand you correctly, 
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what you are saying is that you feel that this approach is not ade- 
quate / 

Mr. Ryan. No. It is a beginning. 

Senator McGep. Far from adequate ? 

Mr. Ryan. It is only a beginning. 

Senator McGer. And the limitation is cost, really ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, it is. 

Senator McGer. You have no objection to generating a lot of busi- 
ness ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Oh, my, I would like to put a hundred thousand 1 
France alone. 

Senator McGer. Well, who financed this? 

Mr. Ryan. The individual 

Senator McGrr. NATO? 

Mr. Ryan. The individual members of NATO financed it. 

Senator McGee. They financed it on an individual contribution 
basis, or were they assessed ? 

Mr. Ryan. A certain amount. 

Senator McGrer. But NATO itself undertook this? 

Mr. Ryan. NATO did this. 

Senator McGer. Let the record show that this is the unclassified 
form of NATO that we are talking about here. 

Would you agree, then, that there is an area for considerably greater 
help in promoting this long-neglected facet of our opportunity over 
here? 

Mr. Ryan. Senator, we have only scratched the surface in the things 
that we have done so far. There has to be a beginning to everything 
and we know, of course, that the things that we have done are very 
small as compared to the things that need to be done and that it is not 
possible for private industry to get together the money to do the things 
that need to be done. 

Senator McGrr. Why is that, if this is in the interest of business? 

Mr. Ryan. Because each one of these members of NATO are spend- 
ing huge sums in their own field and can devote only so much to this 
market. 

Senator McGee. That is, you are saying to the committee that you 
do believe there is a place for a concentrated, integrated effort in behalf 
of this area? 

Mr. Ryan. Oh, yes, I do. 

Senator McGer. Are you satisfied—I don’t want to anticipate what 
more you may have here, but it seems germane at the moment—with 
the Department of Commerce request for $250,000 ? 

Mr. Ryan. No, I am not, and I don’t think the Department of Com- 
merce is satisfied either. They probably believe that after they have 
been turned down sometimes for increased funds that they can’t get 
any more, but I think that we have reached the point now where we 
have really got to ask for a substantial sum to get this job done and 
no dribbling sum is ever going to get it done. 

Senator McGrr. The Department of Commerce funds, the request 
at the present time, you would believe to be but a dribble in the-—— 

Mr. Ryan. Wholly inadequate. 
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Senator McGrr. Yes, totally inadequate. I suppose you are sug- 
gesting that this is not a field in which you should be put these ques- 
tions, but assuming that the Department of Commerce wished more 
but was turned down by the Bureau of the Budget, I assume that 
1s—— 

Mr. Ryan. Yes, I think that is it. 

Senator McGee. I think you would probably call it a question 
whether the Director of the Budget is the proper official to determine 
the policy on this kind of a question. 

Mr. Ryan. I would think the privilege there would lie in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Senator McGee. Well, that is the right pitch to make today. That 
is why we are called the Upper House; we up everything. 
{ Laughter. | 

Senator McGer. All right, will you proceed ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. Well, as we » have just said, we consider everything done 
previously to be wholly inadequate and our goal is to help balance 
the international travel account. We want inbound travel at least 
to equal the outbound travel, but if we are to attain these goals we 
need the substantial help . the U.S. Government. 

Some of the things we are attempting to do need to be done by the 
Government or financed by the Government, if we are to make rapid 
strides toward overcoming the imbalance of our travel account. 

The policy of the administration until recent months has been to 
facilitate travel, but not to promote it through Government action. 
This means that the various agencies of the ‘Government can assist 
travel by improving and streamlining the administrative procedures 
applicable to various phases of travel, as for example, the issuance 
of passports and visas. But the Government, if it adheres to this 
policy, cannot engage in the production and distribution of travel in- 
formation materials, in advertising and publicity campaigns, or in the 
establishment of travel information offices where needed. It has 
neither the machinery nor the funds with which to do these things, 
as all other major nations have. 

We believe that this situation should be changed. Private industry 
is, through our association, doing what it can to fill the gap. But it 
is not enough. We believe that the U.S. Government should provide 
the means for en: ibling this country to compete successfully in the 
field of international travel—a field in which each of the other major 
nations of the world has either a strong government travel office or a 
strong government-financed travel promotion program. 

Digressing from the testimony here for a moment, since World 
War IT the occupancy of New York hotels has been on the decline. 
It was at a peak during the war and for several years thereafter, and 
then as the travel incident to the war declined occ upancy went down. 

I speak of that because the occupancy of the hotel plant of the 
country is the best measure you have of the travel industry and that 
has declined again this year so far. Therefore, this foreign market 
is of tremendous importance to the travel industry because it will fill 
the gap of the declining domestic market. The reasons for that de- 
cline are several, but I think probably because of the additions to the 
plant and the coming into the picture of the motel which has added 
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hundreds of thousands of rooms to the hotel rooms of the country, all 
contribute to that. 

We have great admiration for the operation of the British Travel 
Association. Now it’s a private organization which administers its 
own and Government funds to do an outstanding job of promoting 
travel to and within Great Britain. If such an arrangement could be 
implemented in the United States, we would favor this as the best 
plan. 

It so happens that the current budget of the British Travel Asso- 
ciation is just about the same as the budget of a U.S. travel office 
set up according to S. 3102 would be—$4 million. 

For this money, the British Travel Association, acting as a private 
corporation but duly authorized to expend Government funds, is pro- 
viding a complete line of promotional pieces about all places, points 
of interest and activities in England, Scotland, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland. Travel information offices are maintained in London, New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Paris, Toronto, Frankfurt, Amsterdam, 
Stockholm, and Sydney. It conducts an advertising and a press and 
public relations program that is worldwide in scope. It conducts the 
market research needed to do an intelligent job. Its skilled personnel 
give Great Britain top flight representation in all international meet- 
ings and conferences having to do with travel. 

Senator McGrr. Would you think, since you draw the parallel with 
British experience in this, that their problem and their task is about on 
the same level as ours in terms of what it would cost ? 

Mr. Ryan. I would think it is, or perhaps we ought to spend more 
because we haven't been into the international field as they have for a 
good many years. This is going to take considerable money and con- 
siderable effort and a continuity of effort over a number of years. 

Senator McGee. Would this be a fair statement, then, of your 
position : (1) that the request contained in the present bill now pending 
before this committee is not enough but it’s a reasonable amount to get 
started / 

Mr. Ryan. It’s a good beginning, yes; but not enough, I don’t think. 

Senator McGer. I wanted the record to be clear on that so that you 
weren't suggesting that the British problem of salesmanship was of 
the same magnitude as the American problem. 

Mr. Ryan. I think we have a much bigger problem than they. 

In establishing a stronger and more effective Government travel 
office, we favor the creation by the Congress of an office of travel de- 
velopment within the U.S. Government, authorized to do, in coopera- 
tion with private industry, the things which need to be done. 

We are in accord with the obvious intent of both S. 3102 and S. 3162 
to create a travel office at the highest possible administrative level. 
But we foresee practical difficulties in making this a virtually inde- 
pendent office, loosely affiliated with the Department of Commerce as 
provided in the S. 3102 or with the Office of the President as in S. 3162. 

Unless it is to be a completely independent agency, then we earnestly 
recommend that it be made an integral, but high ranking, unit in the 
U.S. Department of Commerce, in such manner as to make the Secre- 
tary of Commerce responsible for its welfare. 
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We believe that a Cabinet member should be responsible for this 
program. We doubt that the Secretary could be expected to have 
much interest in the office if it is placed in the Department for house- 
keeping purposes only. On the strength of what the Office of Inter- 
national Travel has done recently with only a facilitating program, 
we believe that the Department can do a good job if given full respon- 
sibility and adequate funds for both a facilitating and a promotional 
job. 

Senator McGee. If I may interrupt there, I want to make sure that 
the record is clear and full on your group’s position in regard to the 
authority, the location of this. 

As I gather this apparently is the principal difference between the 
bill that you propose and the bill that is now pending ¢ 

Mr. Ryan. It is, sir. 

Senator McGrr. And would you state again why you think that the 
arrangement under the pending bill is not desirable for the authority 4 
You suggest here that you are afraid that under the pending bill Com- 
merce would become only a housekeeping unit. 

Mr. Ryan. In the Department of Commerce, that’s what is stated 
in the bill, I think. 

Senator McGrr. And by a housekeeping unit you mean what? 
This is for the record. 

Mr. Ryan. Well, the funds would go through the Department of 
Commerce for bookkeeping purposes but the Secretary of Commerce 
would not have complete authority over that. 

Senator McGrr. I'll have to ask this for my own information to 
doublecheck my interpretation of the bill. My understanding was 
that in the pending bill, the reason for creating this special agency 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary was to do ex: actly what you 

say you would like to do, and that’s the reason I want to make sure 
we spell out clearly the difference here. 

The fear was, in the bill, if I remember the informal discussions 
that preceded its drafting, if it was stuck in the Department in a 
cubbyhole it would be inundated by housekeeping affairs and would 
not stand out as 2 deliberate group aimed at promoting tourism, it 
would stand a good chance of being lost. Now could you address your- 
self in just a sentence or two to that focus ? 

Mr. Ryan. Our understanding of the bill is it seeks to place the 
Bureau within the Department of Commerce but not give the Secre- 
tary any authority over it. We believe he should have authority over 
it, that he should be responsible for the program. He is the highest 

ranking officer and a member of the Cabinet and he should be made 
responsible for it. 

Senator McGer. [ wish the staff would correct me on this if I now 
make a misstatement. 

It has been a very busy time trying to learn how this show runs back 
here. As I understand what they call the bureaucracy, if a proposition 
such as this were put in the present setup of the Department any pro- 
_— and decision in the interest of tourism would have to run the 

gamut of a whole succession up through a hierarchy whose interests 
would be diverse. They are not only trying to keep this ball in the 
air but they are trving to keep 10 more in the air at the same time 
in each of those divisions of the Department of Commerce. As I 
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understand it the purpose in the proposal, in this bill, is to set the 
office aside so that the chain of command runs directly to the top; thus 
you would have promoting this new agency people interested in the 
success of it without other affairs encroac hing upon their concern and 
their activity but not in any way detracting from the ultimate respon- 
sibility under the Secretary or Assistant Secretary, as it reads. 

Now I don’t know how far I may have run afield there. 

Mr. Buack. Well, the bill, S. 3102, provides that the office shall be 
located within the Department of Commerce for administrative pur- 
poses, but I think, Senator, the important part in Senator Magnuson’s 
bill is that it provides for a presidentially appointed director who 
shall report to the President. He would also have his own budget 
and, therefore, he would be responsible probably more to the Presi- 
dent than to the Secretary of Commerce. 

Senator McGerr. And this is the center of your point in your con- 
cern about where the responsibility would lie? 

Mr. Ryan. There is also responsibility in a 12-man board that is 
to be appointed in one of these bills. 

Senator McGee. And your fear would be that such a board would 
be in a position to ignore or bypass the Secretary ? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Senator McGee. And go directly tothe President? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Senator McGerr. Now do you have a reason for preferring the Sec- 
retary tothe President ? 

Mr. Ryan. Well, this is not the beginning of this thing. Work on 
this effort to bring foreign travel here has been going on through 
cooperation of NATO and the Department of Commerce for a num- 
ber of years handicapped only by lack of funds. 

Now why start all over again? Why not give the funds to the 
Department of Commerce which has been working in this field for 
a number of years so that they can do an adequate job? 

Senator McGer. Again, merely, I guess it does no harm to make 
shop talk a part of the record, in fact, it might even help a little bit. 
There has been considerable concern that because of the multitude of 
things that the particular Department, the Department of Commerce, 
has to worry about and work with and all, that it just hasn’t gotten 
around to doing anything about this, and that perhaps if this could 
be leveled at a higher altitude with direct responsibility that it would 
insure getting the job done in the time and on the magnitude that 
the problem requires. In other words, I think the concern and surely 
your concern, too, in your group, is to make sure that we get this done 
and not have another half century of delay. 

Mr. Ryan. That is our concern, to get the money and get. the job 
done. 

Senator McGer. And it is the judgment of your group that in 
effect to bypass the Secretary of Commerce would be to jeopardize 
the ultimate success of the program by going more directly or more 
specifically to the White House level and that that is the basic 
difference ? 

Mr. Ryan. That’s a pretty strong statement and I don’t think we 
would object to this being done, however it’s done, as long as it’s done; 
we simply believe that the best way to do it 
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Senator McGee. Since this is the central point of difference I want 
to make sure that the record is full enough to show the basis for that 
difference, because I think it’s a rather important point. 

Mr. Ryan. Now if the committee decides that is what should be 
done we'll certainly support that. 

Senator McGee. Your interest is still getting the job done? 

Mr. Ryan. Yes. 

Senator McGee. I think the record will show that, then, very 
accurately, 

Mr. Ryan. The rest of the statement is pretty much on the subject 
we have just been discussing. I say we are going to submit a draft of 
the bill, I don’t want to read it. I think that would needlessly take 
up the time of the committee. 

Senator McGersr. The record will carry the full bill. If you are 
satisfied we have brought into the record the full difference of what 
you propose, that is what matters. 

(The remainder of Mr. Ryan’s statement is as follows :) 


We believe that the Department could more economically establish and staff 
sorely needed travel information offices in foreign countries than a new and 
independent agency could. 

We believe that the advisory committee of a strengthened U.S. travel office 
could best be a continuation of the present U.S. Department of Commerce Travel 
Advisory Committee, rather than a new Committee involving appointments, com- 
pensation, and other unnecessary trimmings. The present Committee would 
send its appointees, not their alternates, to each meeting, if there were a strong 
and adequately financed program to be cared for. 

We think it would be difficult to improve upon the functioning of the Federal 
Inter-Agency Committee on Travel Policy as it is now constituted and now co- 
ordinated through the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

We think that the problem of collecting and distributing where needed abroad 
the travel information pieces produced in the United States by cities, States, 
attractions, ete., is a difficult and expensive problem that needs to be an integral 
part of a new Government program. 

We question the advisability of what seems to be the implied authority con- 
tained in S. 3162 for promoting travel by U.S. citizens abroad. We should 
promote travel from other countries to the United States, and we should “fa- 
cilitate” but not “promote” travel by U.S. citizens abroad. 

Therefore, we submit a draft of a bill incorporating many of the desirable 
provisions of 8S. 3102 and §S. 3162, plus other provisions in which we spell out 
other needs which we have just been discussing. 

We earnestly request the committee’s consideration of our recommendations, 
and express our deep appreciation for being permitted to submit this statement. 


(The draft referred to follows :) 


DraFrt oF A Brit To EstaAsitisH A UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
TRAVEL DEVELOPMENT 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of American in Congress assembled, That it is the purpose of this Act to 
Strengthen the domestic and foreign commerce, and improve the foreign pay- 
ments position of the United States of America by encouraging foreign residents 
to visit the United States, and by facilitating international travel generally. 

Sec. 2. (a) In order to carry out the purpose of this Act, the Secretary of 
Commerce is authorized and directed to establish and operate an Office of Travel 
Development which shall— 

(1) prepare and disseminate such publications, visual and audio materials, in 
various languages, as may be necessary ; 

(2) conduct advertising, promotional, and publicity campaigns in foreign 
countries, utilizing all appropriate media of public information and communica- 


tion in such manner as to insure the continuity of effort essential to effective 
results ; 
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(3) collect and distribute in foreign countries, such informational materials 
produced by other agencies of the Federal Government, the States and their 
political subdivisions, nonprofit travel promotion organizations as are considered 
necessary and desirable to assist in promoting travel to the United States: 

(4) prepare, collect, and disseminate statistics concerning travel to and with- 
in the United States and such phases of international travel as have a bearing 
upon the stated objectives of this Act; 

(5) maintain close cooperation with the United States travel industry through 
an advisory committee of not more than thirty members, organized in accord- 
ance with the established procedures of the Department of Commerce for such 
committees ; 

(6) coordinate all travel facilitation activities of the United States Govern- 
ment through an Inter-Agency Committee on Travel Policy composed of the 
heads of Departments and agencies concerned, or their designated representa- 
tives ; 

(7) refrain from conducting any activity or furnishing service which would 
compete with the activities of private agencies and enterprises. 

(b) The Office shall be headed by a Director who shall be appointed by the 
Secretary and compensated at a rate to be set by the Secretary. The Director 
shall be responsible for the discharge of all duties of the Office as defined in 
Section 2(a) of this Act, and shall have authority and control over all activities 
thereof, including the authority to— 

(1) appoint and fix the compensation of an associate director and such sub- 
ordinate personnel as he deems to be required in accordance with the provisions 
of the civil service laws and the Classification Act of 1949, as amended ; 

(2) establish a headquarters in Washington, D.C., and such branch offices in 
the United States and in foreign countries as may be deemed necessary and 
desirable ; 

(3) secure by contract the services and products of private individuals and 
organizations. 

Sec. 8. The Secretary may receive funds contributed from private sources 
and may administer such funds for the advancement of the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary may enter into contracts with private publishers for 
such printing and binding as he may deem advisable for carrying out this Act 
The Secretary is authorized to make charges for publications made available 
to the public which are considered helpful to the purposes of the Act but too 
costly for free distribution; and any proceeds from the sale of publications pro- 
duced by contributed funds shall continue to be available for printing and binding 
as aforesaid. 

Sec. 5. For carrying out the provisions of this Act there is authorized to 
be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1960, and for each fiscal year 
thereafter, a sum equal to one-half of 1 per centum of the total amount, as 
estimated by the Secretary of the Treasury, expended within the United States 
by visitors from all foreign countries during the calendar year immediately 
preceding such fiscal year. The sums appropriated under this authorization shall 
remain available until expended. 


Senator McGee. I think it might be well to insert a reminder of the 
present organization under which the efforts until now have operated. 
That is, it operates on the Cabinet level, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and then responsible to him is the Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
for International Affairs, beneath him is the Director of the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce, and then beneath him the Office of International 
Travel with five people. 

Now, we in the Congress feel that the Department of Commerce 
has had the legislative author ization, the complete right, to go at this 
many years ago and our concern in proposing an alternate route has 
been the fact that next to nothing has been done and our concern is 
yours, namely, that we get this job done and get it done soon, and that 
is the whole basis for the suggestion of another approach in setting 
up the authority as proposed. 

It has been buried, apparently, beneath a hierarchy of authority. 
This is not a new situation, we have seen this happen in other depart- 
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ments of the Government in which, somehow, in the filtering process, 
either from the top down, the trickle down approach, or from the mush- 
rooming up, that so much is screened out that they end up by doing 
next to nothing. 

That is the honest reason, I think, why members, regardless of 
political party, are concerned about what really will do ‘this job or 
what may only turn out to be another committee meeting and this is 
what we are trying to head off. And that is the basis for the difference 
in the approach. 

| have no other questions to ask you at this time and I want to thank 
you very much for your statement, Mr. Ryan. 

Mr. Ryan. We thank you for the privilege of appearing here. And 
whatever bill is passed, as long as the job is done we will be 1 very happy. 

Senator McGrr. The next witness is Mr. William F. McGrath. I 
wonder if you would be willing to survey your testimony which will 
appear in full in the ree ord and select those areas of it that in your 
judgment require emphasis or reemphasis or that may contribute : 
point that we may not have covered or may have overlooked inadver- 
tently up to now. 

Mr. McGraru. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have my statement 
placed on the record but I have a 7144 page double spaced statement 
here. It will take mea very few minutes to read it. 

















STATEMENT OF WILLIAM F. McGRATH, REPRESENTING THE 
AMERICAN SOCIETY OF TRAVEL AGENTS 


Mr. McGraru. My name is William F. McGrath. I am testifying 
on behalf of the American Society of Travel Agents. I am retained 
by the American Society of Travel Agents as a special industry con- 
sultant, having operated with this organization in the past as its ex- 
ecutive vice president for many years. 

ASTA’s board of directors has un: inimously authorized me to give 
this testimony. The board of directors is made up of 11 directors, + 
officers, and an immediate past president. The officers being the presi- 
dent, the vice president, secretary, and treasurer. The 11 directors 
represent areas spread across the United States from coast to coast 
and including travel agency organizations in every State of the Union 
including Alaska and Hawaii and in every province in the Dominion 
of ¢ ‘anada. 

Each director is elected by the active members in his respective area. 
In order that the testimony I am about to give may be properly evalu- 
ated, I feel it necesasry to give you a digest of our trade assoc lation ; 
its purposes, the composition of its membership and the service we 
render to the public and the industry. 

Perhaps the most significant point I can make is that travel agents 
comprise the only segment of the travel industry that concerns itself 
with every phase of travel. Transportation, both air and surface, 
hotel accommodation, sightseeing, meals, traveling documents, visa, 
and many other details cone erned with travel. 

Since our members are spread throughout the United States into 
hundreds of communities representing companies that are competi- 
tive, they render an invaluable service to the public by being able to 
present travel information and facts without bias or discrimination. 
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We feel that the testimony we will give and the assistance that we 
offer to this committee, and any other bodies that m: iy result from 
this legislation, or other similar legislation, will be very valuable for 
the same reason. 

ASTA was formed in 1931 with the primary purpose of rendering 
a real service to the public by placing the business standards and ethics 
of travel agents at the highest possible level. Business relations be- 
tween a travel avent and his customer are based almost wholly on 
confidence. 

Our dealings with the public are in travel services which many times 
are dependent on hundreds of other persons for proper execution. 
Not only must the travel agent master the intricacies of know-how 
in arranging travel, but he is expected by his knowledge of the trade 
and experience, to be able to judge the competence and trustworthiness 
of other travel service organizations on a worldwide basis. 

Trade associations usually measure their sucesss by the size of their 
membership. Our membership is automatically restricted due to our 

rigid eligibility rules. For example, no travel agent is eligible for 

membership in ASTA unless he has successfully “completed : 3 years 
of operating a travel bureau as an authorized agent of conference 
carriers, subject to Government regulatory supervision. This is prob- 
ably the best screening for agents we have for protecting the public. 

As of March 15, 1960, we had a grand total of 5,193 members. 
ASTA has several classes of membership. The basic wid governing 
body are our active members. Our active members are travel agency 
companies. We have 1,308 travel company active members. 

Senator McGrr. May I just interject here, that this will require 
the committee to offer equal time to all other commercials. 

Mr. McGrartn. Perhaps, Senator, the best thing for me to do is to 

say we would like this statement read by all here. There are many 
things i in this statement to the very point as they relate to the bill. 

Senator McGer. I think everyone will get a full report of it. I 
note that you get down to specific factors on the bill. 

Mr. McGrarn. Nonresident active members represent travel agency 
organizations overseas. We have 472 nonresident active members. 
Allied membership represents organizations such as carriers, steam- 
ship, railroad, bus, and air, and Government travel promotion bureaus, 
hotels, sightseeing, ear hire and other affiliated organizations interested 
in world tourism. We have 1,219 allied members. In addition, we 
have associate members who are additional individuals in organiza- 
tions which are members of the association in each branch of 
membership. 

We have 2,192 associate members. The foregoing reconciles our 
total membership of 5,193. This testimony is not to be construed as 
being made on behalf of our allied members since we understand that 
many of them will be called upon to testify in connection with this 
particular bill in their own behalf. 

However, what we say on behalf of our active members we believe 
confidently will enjoy the endorsement and concurrence of our entire 
allied membership. 

ASTA wishes to support the bill S. 3102 which has been introduced 
by Mr. Magnuson with a view to strengthening the domestic and for- 
eign commerce of the United States by providing for establishment 
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of on Office of International Travel and Tourism and a Travel Ad- 
visory Board. We do have some comment to make about the various 
ways of activating and implementing the bill and, therefore, make 
the followi ing remarks. 

First of all we feel that that section of the bill quoted on page 4, 
from lines 5 through 10 should be amended as follows: 
i.e.: refrain from conducting any activity or furnishing any service which 
might result in adverse economic competition to persons engaged in the business 
of providing, arranging for, or the issuing of tickets and/or coupons for trans- 
portation, accommodations or other facilities to persons traveling between the 
United States and foreign countries and vice versa. 


Our purpose in adding the words “arranging for or in the issuing 
of tickets or coupons” is so as to make it clear that there will be no 
Government competition against the functions and facilities and the 
activities of the travel agency industry, both overseas and in the 
United States. 

That really expresses our real concern about this bill, Senator. 
We would like it to include this. It is one thing to provide the 
facilities to travel and another thing to provide the services. The 
atmosphere has been so wholesome, I would like to congratulate the 
committee on that. 

To make it absolutely clear, we would like to recommend this part 
and the change in the bill itself. 

Senator McGer. I notice in the bill in section 4 that there is the 
specific phrase that the Government shall refrain from conducting 
any activity or furnishing any service which might result in adverse 
aconomic competition to persons engaged in the business of providing 
transportation and so on and so forth. 

Mr. McGratnu. That is right. 

Senator McGer. I am wondering what you think that leaves out, 
really, in its intent. 

Mr. McGrarn. It just augments it and spells it out a little more. 
We would like to see it spelled out a little more if that is possible. 

Senator McGee. Well, for example? 

Mr. McGratu. I say here in this recommendation, Senator, and the 
added words are “arranging for or the issuing of tickets and/or 
coupons for transportation.” 

That is a different function—— 

Senator McGer. Why does your group have concern on the omission 
of that wording? 

Mr. McGraru. If I were to go into that I would go way back and 
Iam reminded yesterday of Senator Javits’ comments about unwar- 
ranted concern. 

Senator Javits had this matter up for discussion some years ago, 
Senator, and our organization took a very positive stand in favor of 
the bill at that time, understanding that there would be no competition. 

But we were divided within our ranks. Many of our travel organ- 
izations were not in full keeping with the position we took. I can 
understand because the time was years ago, and it is like resurrecting 
a dead duck which I do not want to do. The time was when we felt 
there was definite competition on the part of government. 

Senator McGee. For example? 

Mr. McGratu. To the travel agency industry. 

Senator McGer. For example ? 
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Mr. McGratu. For example, we had some student bodies from col- 
lege groups, if you will, undertaking the charter of a ship for student 
movements abroad. They went outside of the United States and 
chartered a Norwegian ship. When the Norwegian ship came to 
the shores of the United States our Coast Guard examined the ship, 
found the ship not seaworthy, and would not permit it to sail. They 
did not come to that decision until 500 or 600 students were on the 
dock in New York City, at which time the Department of Commerce 
travel office at that point went to the President, secured a transport 
and salvaged that group going overseas. 

Well, now, we would like to know if the U.S. Government. would 
do that for any travel agency and we do not think they would. 

But that was the basis of some of the apprehensions we had at 
that time. As I say, I do not like to bring that thing up again be- 
cuse I am sure the spirit of this transcends over that. 

Senator McGrr. Again, for the record, the private tourist industry 
was in a position at that moment to supply those 600 students, as you 
describe them, with a vessel so as not to interrupt their voyage / 

Mr. McGrartu. I would not say at the moment; that ship was leav- 
ing at the height of the season, and the negotiations for that took 
place months in advance. 

Anyway, it is an incident that we do not think would be duplicated 
for private industry. 

Senator McGee. Your group would agree that was not a deliberate 
plotted instance to try to undermine the tourist industry / 

Mr. MoGraru. I don’t think it was aimed particularly at that but 
the effect of it was to salvage a nonbusiness organization, if I may, 
against the business of the travel industry. 

Senator McGee. Well, would you agree that the primary issue there 
was the emergency one rather than the toe-in-the-door approach ? 

Mr. McGrarn. Well, [ suppose I have to agree with you there, Sen- 
ator, but, on the other hand, the incident happened and the only thing 
that we could measure the comparable situation to would be—we had 
difficulty believing that if that had happened to any one of our travel- 
agency organizations they would have had the same help from 
Government. 

Senator McGrr. You would not suggest that there were any other 
factors or ingredients present in that emergency / 

Mr. McGratu. No, I would not, Senator. 

Senator McGee. It beinga group of young people. 

Mr. McGrarn. As a matter of fact, I am giving you this only 
because you asked for it. 

Senator McGee. That is correct. 

Mr. McGraru. I would rather not go into it at too long a discourse 
at this time. 

Senator McGer. It is a point of basic difference in your proposal 
and if this is what you have in mind, your proposal does not make 
clear what you have in mind and I think the tied must show in order 
to make a legislative cause for any change what kind of an instance 
recommends additional words being added to the bill, and I think 
for that reason it is of deep interest to the committee to know this 
backeround. 

Mr. McGraru. All right, Senator. I have cited that. 
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As I say, we would recommend that and like it if it is possible, 
but we certainly go along with the bill as it is if it is not possible. 
Let’s put it that way. 

Senator McGee. All right. 

Mr. McGraru. It is our firm conviction that the establishment of 
the Office of International Travel and Tourism will prove to be a 
great influence for the betterment of international goodwill because 
here is tangible evidence of the U.S. Government expressing its de- 
sire for our oversea neighbors, the people of other lands to come 
and visit us in America, to know more about our country, its marvelous 
attractions, its way of life, its culture that they might see for 
themselves. 

It is our recommendation that the Office of International Travel 
and Tourism have allocated in its budget an amount sufficient to en- 
able them to create and produce in sufficient quantity literature de- 
scribing the wonders and the attractions to be seen while visiting 
throughout the United States. 

This literature, we believe, should be in color and, when the occasion 

calls for it, give full detailed description as well as historical back- 
Sorted of the pl: ices and attractions being featured. 

We have so much to feature to our neighbors overseas. For ex- 
ample, Niagara Falls; the Grand Canyon and its grandeur: our 
national parks, Yellowstone Park, Glacier Park; our Rocky Moun- 
tains with Pikes Peak; the attractions and fascination of southern 
California with its beaches and its movielands in such close proximity 
to both the sea and the mountains; the big trees of California and 
Mount Rainier in the Northwest; the attractions of Florida with its 
climate offering year-round recreation. 

These to cite a few, plus the fascinations and attractions of our 
many cities, suc h as Metropolitan New York with all the facilities 
available to the millions of its residents in the way of pleasurable 
highways, and sightseeing scenic rides as well as the beaches on Long 
Island, and the beauty of the many suburban areas nearby. 

These things in contrast with New Orleans with its quaint French 
background. And, so we can go on and on and suggest the many, 
many places we feel are little known to our neighbors overseas. 

Senator McGerr. Or to many Americans, I hasten to add. 

You are making the committee, I think, get itchy feet. This is 
the best way to get rid of a committee that I know. I want to 
commend you on the all-inclusiveness of your descriptive places to 
visit. 

Mr. McGraru. Thank you, Senator. 

We think that the U.S. Government Office of International Travel 
and Tourism should also be a central point to distribute the attractive 
literature issued by the tourist development departments of our many 
States, each telling its story to lure the tourist to visit in their State. 

We also recommend that within the appropriation to operate these 
International Travel and Tourism offices, there should be an amount 

earmarked for newspaper and magazine advertising abroad, which 
Gieentising could again feature the attractions and pleasures to be 
enjoyed by visiting “the United States and also emphasize that de- 
tailed literature on and about these attractions may be had by calling 

55345—60——_-9 
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at the offices of the International Travel and Tourism located in their 
respective cities and areas. 

This invitation to our neighbors overseas from the U.S. Govern- 
ment to come and visit America will have a tremendous impact in 
bettering our international relations. There is nothing we can think 
of that more completely activates President Eisenhower's people to 
people program than the establishment of these offices overseas and 
the functions they will perform. 

Private industry, the airlines, steamship lines, the tour operators, 
travel-promotion interests as well as hotels and sightseeing companies 
have for many years spent millions of dollars aimed at preserving 
an interest. on the part of our oversea neighbors to visit us against the 
background of currency restrictions which, happily we now know are 
progressiv ely being eliminated. 

This effort, however, on the part of private enterprise certainly has 
created the desire on the part of millions to come and visit with us. 
Private enterprise needs the aid of Government because it is uneco- 
nomic for them alone to try and underwrite the costs when the bene- 
fits ultimately to be enjoyed are so important to our national well- 
being and to our business activity in every phase of our American 
economy. 

Now to realize that. this effort will be augmented by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment through the activities of the Intern: ational Tr: avel and Tour- 
ism offices is reassuring and encourages private enterprise to continue 
with confidence that there is bound to result a much heavier flow of 
oversea visitors to our shores which will be recompensing. 

Just as the American tourist dollars, when spent abroad, becomes 
a tremendous factor in our balance of trade by representing a great 
dollar export volume, so also will the moneys spent by foreign visitors 
to our shores represent a very strong factor in the balance of trade 
by representing the import ition of moneys in the United States. 

This increase in flow of tourists from overseas will do much to les- 
sen the existing gap in our balance of trade. In addition to the 
moneys spent for transportation and lodgings while coming to and 
in the United States, visitors make untold purchases usually in 
amounts equal to what they spend for transportation, and these 
moneys find their way into every segment of our American economy 
and thereby make the influx of tourism beneficial to our entire econ- 
omy and population, especially all phases of our domestic tourism 
activity. 

Just as the American tourist, after he has developed a strong desire 
to make a trip abroad, finds his way into the travel agent’s office to 
make his plans, to learn about costs and to work up his itinerary and 
take care of all the incidentals that go with making the journey, so will 
our oversea neighbors in their desire to make the trip to the United 
States, find their way into the travel agency organizations overseas, 
both American and foreign and there, plan for the entire trip; their 
transportation, their hotel, sightseeing, and enjoy the benefits and 
services that the unbiased travel agent with his knowledge and skill 
can give them in taking care of the many details that w ill make their 
journey a pleasure and comfort within their individual capacity to 
pay. 
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The machinery now in existence which has catered to some half 
million visitors in 1959 from overseas to the United States (and this 
number does not include those who have visited us from Mexico and 
Canada) can be augmented by the travel agency fraternity as the 
occasion requires. 

The matter of increasing their travel agency organizations includ- 
ing interpreters as needed to cope with increased volume is something 
that will automatically take place and no one is more fit, willing, and 
able to handle, organize, and prepare for this increased volume than 
is the travel agency industry and particularly those travel agents, 
who are members of our ASTA organization, whom we have referred 
to earlier. 

Arrangements to handle these visitors as independent travelers or 
to provide for them in groups or with predetermined itineraries and 
predetermined costs will continue to be made available no matter how 
great the flow of foreign visitors to our shores becomes. 

Senator McGrr. May I ask a question there while it pertains to 
the point with which you were dealing ¢ 

Has the industry made estimates or made a study of how many 
travelers or would-be travelers do not come at all because of the cost 
of just getting here? I am thinking of those—I am reversing the 
coin, | know when I used to recruit people to take trips to Europe, 
the living in Europe or traveling in Europe, most school teachers 
could manage, and the great barrier to them was at one time the cost 
of getting there. 

Gradu: uly we became more conscious and aggressive on this and got 
up package deals that would reduce that. Without attempting to 
put the bee on just one segment of those interested in tourism, those 
interested in transcontinental traffic, [ wonder whether any studies 
had been made estimating the numbers that do not come because of 
the cost. I don’t mean the cost of touring the United States, I mean 
the cost of getting here ? 

Mr. McGraru. Senator, I do not think there is any study that I 
could refer to as such. I think the information on that point comes 
from the knowledge of the people in the business who make it their 
business to travel around Europe and elsewhere throughout the world 
in their efforts to get two-way traffic, and the monetary restrictions 
we have been up against in the past, plus the very fact that these 
companies are just beginning now, more than they had been, to find 
their own and to become a little more strong financially, these things 
have more or less precluded the idea of the study. 

We are on the threshhold right now of a new era in tourism. 

Senator McGrr. Remembering statements made here today by other 
members of the industry as well as your own / 

Mr. McGrarnu. Yes. 

Senator McGrer. One of the great reasons for this that ull of you 
repeat is that this would have a tremendous effect on America’s public 
relations abroad. 

Where in your set of values would you put the possibility of trying 
toaid people to get over here / 

Mr. McGrarit. Well, the biggest aid is to show them how little it 
costs and I think the aid is one that is progressively being developed 
through our own organization with the transportation companies as 
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has happened recently in our recommendations to the CAB to IATA 
to get this 17-day excursion fare established, the meetings abroad of 
IATA have done somet hing about that. We don’t feel that they have 
gone far enough but that is a step in the right direction. 

I think when all is said and done it is how much it costs compared 
with how much I have to spend, and the amount of money available 
to the average European is getting more and more because their econ- 
omy is strengthening and the dollar position of Europe today is much 
better than it was. 

I can remember not so long ago, as has been repeated here, the prob- 
lem was to get our dollars abroad. I remember an American Express 
booklet that was distributed to the Department of Commerce and the 
Government, showing how quickly tourism helps these countries get 
dollars. 

Now, we are in a position, which I know, with our balance of pay- 
ments being a billion dollars off because of our tourism alone, we are 
a little bit in reverse, and I think really, if anything, it is high time 
that we really get on the horse and get going on this thing to take up 
the slack, and there has been slac k, but I think that slack has cre pt 
up on us almost unknowingly. 

Senator McGer. Because of the urgency of this problem in some 
ways, particularly in getting larger and larger numbers of people over 
here fast, by that I mean soon, rather than 20 vears from now, in your 
judgment would the industry frown upon the Government also enter- 
ing this phase ? 

It would be inte rpreted, I assume, as competitive. I am thinking 
of getting people here. 

Mr. McGratu. You mean subsidize the individual by putting up 
some money for him ¢ 

Senator McGee. Raising a question which some have raised, and I 
want this to round out the record, r aising the question of tapping cer- 
tain categories of people who would not otherwise be considered as 
ave sildble clients in order to step up the numbers. 

I would assume that you would agree that there would be some- 
where a barrier or a curtain that would exclude a sizable segment of 
the population 7 

Mr. McGratu. Senator, my opinion is we are touching on a subject 
that I think should be scoured out a lot more in detail before a good 
opinion can be given. 

Senator McGer. This L agree with and I am sure the industry would 
welcome such a study being made. 

Mr. McGrarn. I think re sally with the advent of getting this bill 
passed, and I hope it is passed fast, there will be a lot of action on the 
part of industry. It will bring about the results you are talking 
about. 

Senator McGee. It already has begun to. I think it has been very 
encouraging. I was trying to spell out a philosophy, in our focus 
on the bill. I don’t want us to lose sight of the urgency of many 
other aspects of this question that the members of the industry have 
been concerning themselves with in their support of the bill. 

It goes beyond the bill, it seems to me, in its possibilities. 


Mr. McGrarn. When all is said and done, travel is just a vehicle 


for the well-being of our entire economy, either as we travel to Europe, 
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it is for their well-being, or if they travel here. So the big point I 
want to make is that when the Government gets into this thing, as 
we recommend, gets into it in a real big way as these bills propose, 
they are really helping the entire economy of the United States and 
it is not just subsidizing tourism. I am mindful of your comment 
how the headlines may treat this thing, but I do hope, as has been 
previously expressed, that these hearings will produce enough good 
material to avoid that kind of scare headlines and negative approach. 

Senator McGrr. And the reason I injected what I just did is that 
I do not want us, in this very interesting set of hearings, to lose 
sight of the much greater opportunity and the implications of that 
arr y that I think we have in this country. 

I did not want it lost in a bookkeeping operation or in the lone con- 
fines of a commercial venture because, again, I think these are effec- 
tive instruments to a really great opporiunity. 

Mr. McGrarn. Very good. 

The extent to which the establishment of international travel offices 
are created overseas will naturally be governed by budgetary control. 
But it is our firm recommendation that there should be some pilot 
area offices established in Europe. 

For example, in London, Paris, Rome. Offices should be established 
in South America: in Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Peru. 

There should also be an office in Australia, Japan, and perhaps one 
in India and one in the Near East and in Egypt. The opening of 
additional offices can be evaluated by the resulis and effectiveness of 
those originally established after a reasonable period of time. The 
wise provision of the bill providing for a budget based upon a small 
percentage of the moneys spent by oversea visitors in the United 
States will certainly make available the funds for an increased num- 
ber of offices. 

The establishment of the Office of Internation: al ‘Travel and Tourism 
with headquarters in Washington, under bill S. 3102, and I presume 
Mr. Javits’ bill also, should enable this office to have a proper budget 
for the proper stafling—far in excess of anything that has up to now 
existed in and under the Department of Commerce—so that it can be 
a genuine asset to the travel industry as a whole. 

‘In view of the fact that there never has been one central source to 
which people seeking statistical data with respect to travel and 
tourism could look, it is our recommendation that this headquarters 
office of the International Travel and Tourism Office in Washington 
be set up so as to corral from all different agencies of Government, 
as well as from all different travel and transportation conferences, 
as well as industry organizations, the data and material relating to 
international travel which can be properly analyzed and tabulated 
and disseminated to the industry for its guidance in promotion, ad- 
vertising, and its selling efforts. 

We recommend also with respect to the appointment of a Director 
by the President that this man be a man of stature with experience 
and background in transportation and tourism. 

We also recommend th: at on the Advisory Board, which is referred 
to in the bill and which is to be appointed, the American Society 
of Travel Agents, representing as it does, the entire travel and 
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tourism industry in an unbiased and nondiscriminatory way, should 
have a representative as a member of this Board. 

We recommend that the Office of International Travel and Tourism 
continue to pursue through proper Government agencies their efforts 
to further eliminate currency controls where they are applicable to 
travel to the United States wherever they exist. A complete tabu- 
lation of such currency restrictions could be made by the travel 
office and presented to our cooperating Government agencies with 
some documentation as to the volume of American dollars which 
are spent in these respective countries and some tabulation as to the 
estimated amount of moneys that we receive from tourists and visitors 
from their States showing the gap that exists in each country and 
using this gap as a means of suasion to further eliminate currency 
controls where they are applicable to travel to the United States. 

The American Society of Travel Agents applauds the spirit of 
Senate bill S. 3102 as it relates to the progressive elimination of 
travel barriers and quotes below its position in this regard as deter- 
mined in convention in Havana, October 1959, 

Be it further 

Resolved, That this convention commends the various governmental authori- 
ties on the progress being made in the reduction of travel barriers which impede 
the flow of visitors from abroad to the United States and expresses the hope 
of the Society for the expedition of that program with due regard to security 
measures. 

On behalf of the American Society of Travel Agents, may I 
thank the committee for this opportunity to present our views and 
to assure the committee we hold ourselves in readiness to cooperate 
inevery way possible. 

Senator McGee. I want to thank you, Mr. McGrath. I want to 
say as a postscript to your statement in general, that I sincerely 
hope that the industry makes every effort to avoid a charge that 
will be made that it is receiving a favored subsidy from the Govern- 
ment by keeping its sights high on the real gains from this kind of 
a program that it is more than a business venture. It is more than 
stepping up the number of tickets that you sell through an agent. 
It is more than commissions. Because here we have an opportunity 
in the national interest not only to expand our economic capacity 
through foreign exports and reduce the travel doll: ar gap that faces 
us, but we have a greater opportunity in the realm of ideas and 
what some in harsher terms call psychological warfare, and it would 
certainly be in the interest of the industry itself to keep that ever 
at the top of its priorities in furthering this program. I think on 
those terms the Congress and the industry are going to work very 
closely and I hope very aggressively. 

Mr. McGraru. Senator, I would like to augment what you 
have said by telling you some of the activities we, as an association, 
go into. 

We have for several years held our conventions overseas. We had 
a convention in Rome with about 1,700 travel people present, where 
our Ambassador addressed us. We had a convention in Paris with 
about 1,800 or 1,900, where our Ambassador addressed us. Similarly, 
in Switzerland and Spain and last October in Havana. 
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Our membership is growing and our conventions are growing, and 
the attendance at those conventions is somewhat of a United Nations 
affair. It represents travel interests from all corners of the globe 
where we have relations and I think the job we do in international 
relations and people-to-people and in cultivating good will is really 
tremendous through the medium of those convention activities. 

We are bringing these travel agency organizations, as well as trans- 
portation agency representatives to America and showing them Amer- 
ica When we have our conventions in America, when we have had them 
in Miami, Chicago, in San Francisco, in New York. So there is an 
educational program going on for the whole travel industry through 
the medium of our conventions which alternately are held, one at 
home, one abroad. 

The very fact that we have enjoyed the wonderful cooperation of 
our embassies wherever we go is really, I think, self-sustaining and 
supports the claim I make about the good will that has been created. 

Senator McGer. I notice in your suggested distribution of offices 
around the world that at least in proportion to people and the like 
you are conspicuously short in the developing areas of the world. 
You mentioned India. I think that was the only mention of a real- 
ly developing area, or what we call, wrongly sometimes, an under- 
developed area, and yet that is where the people are, and this is 
where the ideas are exploding right now, and I would assume that the 
reason that you do not count that in is that there is no commercial 
market for selling tickets there; is that right ? 

Mr. McGrarn. There is an economic reason for that, Senator. I 
think the transportation companies and the people in tourism have 
to keep an eye to the business aspects of the thing, and frankly where- 
as they are looking for Government help, I think, as I said, this is a 
parent program, and if this program is to prove itself enough to be 
augmented later on, let’s do it where we will get some success and get 
some encouragement. 

Whereas our cultural and our political and our understanding suc- 
cess would be greatest and whereas I can go along completely with 
you in the idea that these offices should be in all of these underdevel- 
oped or currently fast-developing countries I think that the trans- 
portation companies looking at this with the investment they have 
made in the past and wishing to encourage their continuance are 
looking for recompensing efforts on the part of the Government. 

If the Government will do these things and get a budget large 
enough to do it, we are all for what you are thinking, Senator. 

Senator McGer. I mention that only because it just seems to me, 
off the cuff, that in view of the desperateness of our position in the 
world in many ways, that the case possibly could be made for step- 
ping up an exchange of peoples touristwise, however you wanted to 
describe it, from these areas that frankly would not show a profit to 
a private operator or private investor, and I would assume that this 
would not be regarded as unfair competition with the industry. 

Mr. McGrarn. Oh, I don’t think so, Senator. It represents people 
that would travel, and as we used to say, all we want to do is put 
bodies on ships and on airplanes and get bodies to take care da 


hotels and move around the country. They are what makes the 
business. 
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Whether they come from these areas or no matter how they come, 
the end result is that they are going to have to pay for the facilities 
and services that they get, and that makes business to these people 
here, no matter where ‘the money comes from. 

Senator McGer. That is all I have in the way of questions. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. McGratu. I would like to say to you, Senator, I hear you 
were a tour conductor; my congratulations. 

Senator McGer. I finally got kicked out, and they demoted me, 
and I wound up here. 

I want to put into the record here because it is appropriate to what 
we have been discussing here this afternoon, a statement from the 
manual, the U.S. Government Organization Manual, 1959 and 1960. 
Here you find described in the langu: age of the Department of Com- 
merce the philosophy of the Department of Commerce rather suc- 
cinctly stated, and I quote this paragraph. 

Referring to the Bureau of Foreign Commerce which you remem- 
ber was way down the list in the hierarchy. 

The Bureau works with other Federal agencies to reduce barriers to inter- 
national travel, provides basic information needed by the U.S. travel industry 
and helps foreign countries to develop tourist trade. 

The concern of this committee is that they might raise their sights 
and broaden the horizon of the Bureau by suggesting that we help the 
tourism of the United States as well as the tourism of these foreign 
countries who are trying to attract Americans. 

We would like to get foreign tourists over here. 

I think it is another evidence in the Department of Commerce 
that suggests how each of these bureaucratic levels has in effect be- 
come a barrier to really expanding this whole concept that we are 
hearing at the present time to the level and with the scope that the 
rapidly changing times, not only require, but create the opportunity 
to utilize. 

Now the next witness, Mr. William D. Patterson. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. PATTERSON, ASSOCIATE PUBLISHER 
OF SATURDAY REVIEW AND MEMBER OF THE TRAVEL INDUS- 
TRY ADVISORY COMMITTEE OF THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Mr. Parrerson. Mr. Chairman, I have a statement. But in view 
of the hour and in deference to the fact there are other people that 
the committee wants to hear, I will file it with your permission. 

Senator McGrr. Would you care to address yourself informally? 

Mr. Parrerson. If I may, I would like to make one or two com- 
ments on the discussion of the testimony I have heard today, and on 
some of the things that you and Senator Magnuson brought up. 

Senator McGer. Your formal statement will appear intact. 

Mr. Patrerson. Thank you. 

(The statement follows:) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D. PATTERSON 


My name is William D. Patterson. I am associate publisher of Saturday 
Review, a national weekly magazine in whose broad range of editorial interests 
travel occupies a major position. I am a member of the Travel Industry 
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Advisory Committee of the Department of Commerce, and I personally devote 
a considerable amount of time and effort to the serious study of this important 
American industry and its international implications. 

This committee has wisely come to grips at a most necessary and opportune 
moment with some fundamental aspects of U.S. foreign economic policy. The 
significance of the current deficit in the balance of international payments— 
about $7 billion for 1958 and 1959—has beeen cogently stated by the Committee 
for Economic Development (CED) in a special study earlier this year: 

“We can and we must correct our balance of payments position in ways that 
are consistent with the major objectives of U.S. policy. 

“These objectives include the maintenance of high employment and economic 
growth at home, stability of the purchasing power of the dollar, continued U.S. 
contributon to the military strength of the West and to the economic progress 
of the underdeveloped world, as well as the leadership of the United States in 
moving toward a freer international trading system. 

“These objectives clearly indicate (1) that we must seek solutions to our 
balance-of-payments problem that will increase our ability to compete in world 
markets, and (2) that we must avoid restrictive solutions that would raise 
barriers to world trade or limit expenditures abroad that are essential to U.S. 
economic, military, or political purposes.” 

Thus the issues before this committee involve very high stakes, as the state- 
ment of the CED, a respected organization of leading businessmen and econo- 
mists, makes quite clear. I quote this statement because it offers what I regard 
as important guidelines for my own observations and, indeed, for the general 
deliberations of this committee. 

The postwar phenomenon of the tremendous surge of American travelers 
around the globe, whether for business or for pleasure, has generated cultural, 
economic, and political benefits for this country. International trade today is 
more than a traffic in goods and services. It is also a traffic in ideas and under- 
standing, essential ingredients of survival for our shrinking world. 

The outward-bound American tourist, therefore, has not only contributed to 
our current balance-of-payments deficit, he has also nourished the national econ- 
omies of our allies and friends abroad in a period of great need; he has helped 
build friendship and understanding for the United States where he has jour- 
neyed; and he has returned enriched in knowledge and understanding himself 
to be a better citizen of the United States at a time when our Nation confronts 
such formidable tasks of world leadership. These fruits of international travel 
have been worth many times over the dollars we paid for them, and in the course 
of the travel adventure we also managed to build the largest travel and trans- 
portation industry in our history—itself a national asset. 

The current deficit should not be allowed to obscure these current and con- 
tinuing benefits. The task before this committee, therefore, is to devise policies 
and create Federal instruments which will not only preserve and enlarge these 
benefits, but balance the deficit in a manner that will further “U.S. economic, 
military, or political purposes.” 

Both S. 3102 and 8. 3162 offer the broad outlines for a sound Federal policy 
on international travel and for the necessary instrument, budget, and program 
to implement that policy. A number of informed and authoritative witnesses 
for the travel and transportation industry have already appeared before this 
committee. As Iam in general agreement with the positions I understand they 
have taken, I do not want to take your time either by repeating or elaborating 
on their views. I believe they have made the basic case for this proposed legis- 
lation. 

I would like to address myself briefly, with your permission, however, to 
certain aspects of both our present and the proposed travel policies of the 
National Government: 

1. Advertising —The major share of the budget of the proposed Office of 
International Travel and Tourism (S. 3162) or of the U.S. Office of International 
Travel (S. 3162) should be earmarked for advertising overseas the particular 
values and attractions of the United States as a travel destination for foreign 
visitors. Such advertising, with the postwar recovery of the principal national 
economies abroad now accomplished, would reach a potentially profitable market 
for tourists to the U.S.A. Appearing in the leading communications media 
of key countries, such advertising also would have a most constructive im- 
pact on public attitudes toward America and the American people. Studies 
of oversea public opinion by the USIA reveal quite clearly the themes that could 
helpfully be stressed in these advertisements. 
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In this context, travel advertising also has a high credibility factor compared 
to most Government information or propaganda efforts. The ads say, in effect, 
“What we are telling you is the truth for we are asking you to come and see for 
yourselves.” I think such advertisements would provide strong support for 
USIA objectives, especially if created along the fresh and original lines suggested 
earlier to this committee, I believe, by David Ogilvy. It is not my purpose, 
however, to make a brief at this time for any particular set of advertisements or 
campaign, but rather to argue that the U.S. Government should not hesitate to 
advertise its national tourist attractions on a large and imaginative scale abroad 
and that the primary allocations in the budgets of the projected travel offices 
should be for that purpose. The beneficial impact of such sustained advertising 
cannot easily be gainsaid, either for producing the desired two-way traffic between 
the United States and other nations abroad or for helping create a warm and 
favorable image of this country with a sense of intimate, accessible reality that 
does not now exist. 

Needless to say, this advertising would be only one, even though the dominant, 
part of many integrated activities of the new travel office. 

2. Statistics—The U.S. travel industry, one of the largest in the country, 
operates on both the domestic and international fronts with highly inadequate 
statistics. Improved statistics are essential to the well-being of this industry. 
These statistics are to be improved in comprehensiveness, accuracy, impartiality, 
and categorical detail. It is shocking that the modest request of the present 
Office of International Travel for funds adequate to continue its statistical 
services to the travel industry should have been denied by the Congress last year 
and should again be in jeopardy for the new budget year. While this committee 
is deliberating here upon the serious role of travel and tourism in the foreign 
economic affairs of the United States, your colleagues in the House and the 
Senate are striking from the budget of the Department of Commerce Travel 
Office the pitiful few thousand dollars required to give the travel industry even 
the decent minimal statistics it has received in the past from the OIT. 

3. The United States as a host country.—While the task of handling foreign 
visitors is and should be the responsibility of the travel industry in this country, 
much needs to be done here before the visitor from abroad can be sure to receive 
the expert, courteous, and efficient service the American tourist expects and finds 
abroad. The United States is a friendly country. The travel industry is expe- 
rienced at handling domestic tours and sightseeing. But the foreign visitor 
presents problems not only of languages, but of special tastes and interests. 
These the domestic industry here is not yet geared by temperament, experience, 
or taste to handle as effectively as necessary. One of the tasks of the new travel 
office should be to inspire improved standards, methods, and facilities in this 
field. It is not enough to say “Come to America” to the world nor to stress the 
economic and political importance of two-way travel unless we are prepared to 
be a good host. Weare not yet prepared. 

4. Representation at international travel conferences.—As this committee has 
already heard, the United States is in many respects the most important single 
Nation in world tourism. Therefore the policies of this Government are impor- 
tant to the Government and the travel industry of some 70 other tourist-minded 
nations. These policies must not only be sound, but need informed and effective 
spokesmen whenever the various officials and leaders of worldwide travel gather 
together in conferences or international associations. Adequate U.S. represen- 
tation has not been budgeted in the past. It should be in the proposed new office. 
This type of international parsimony does not become the United States and 
poorly serves our own best interests. 

In general, this committee has demonstrated it understands the importance 
of two-way, international travel as an economic, cultural, and political factor 
in the foreign relations of the United States. It is no longer enough to give 
this importance the kind of well-intended, but empty lipservice it has so often 
received in official quarters in the past. 

There is a momentum in world travel today which the U.S. Government 
should help our tremendous travel and transportation industry to capitalize on 
at home and abroad. To this end, a strengthened and adequately budgeted 
travel office along the lines proposed in the legislation before this committee 
should be enacted by the Congress without undue delay and implemented by 
the administration as rapidly as qualified, professional, nonpartisan personnel 
“an be recruited to staff and operate the new travel office. In this manner 
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the powerful engine of world tourism can be harnessed effectively to serve the 
economic, cultural, and political interests of the United States at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. Patrrerson. There are one or two points to make on the record. 

Reacting to the testimony that I have heard and your comments, 
in the years since the Randall report there has been a considerable 
amount of progress in this area which I think is dramatized today 
in the fact that the travel industry itself seems to be unanimously 
behind this proposed legislation. When the industry testified before 
the Randall committee, there was not such unanimity. I think the 
industry itself has clarified its thinking in this period. 

I think in part also this has been due, frankly, to the encouragement 
of this level of interest on the part of the Senate, of this committee. 
I think it has been due in part, frankly, to the able staff work of this 
committee, by Mr. Barnes and Mr. Black. Just the type of thorough 
investigation in the assembling of a statistical case, which has been 
done, has been illuminating and helpful to the industry and this com- 
mittee is to be congratulated, 

The fact that we are also dealing with a billion dollar deficit has 
dramatized the importance of travel, something that has been ex- 
tremely difficult for the advocate of travel to do here in Washington 
where the industry has been regarded in a sense as a frivolous enter- 
prise of a few wealthy people. 

It is terribly important to realize, as this committee has done, that 
this is a part of the whole foreign economic policy and trade position 
of the United States. I do think it important to emphasize that for 
this billion dollars, so to speak, in the contemporary world, we have 
bought a great deal, because international trade is not only the move- 
ment of goods and services, it is also a matter of ideas and under- 
standing and a relationship of ourselves with the rest of the world; 
it is the strengthening of our economies. 

I mention this point only because in talking with some of the foreign 
government people who are concerned with travel, and members of 
the industry, there shouldn’t be a feeling to substitute the idea of 
only see America and only bring people to this country. For as 

Senator Magnuson and you have said, it is imperative to maintain 
a balance. I think we have to emphasize this sense of exchange. 

I would like to comment on two or three things in this proposed 
legislation which have encouraged the support of the industry and 
other witnesses here. 

First of all, it is encouraging, and T think most important, to 
recognize the importance of advertising by the U.S. Government 
abroad to promote tourism to this country, and the establishment of 
offices abroad. This can be done and should be done, and the only 
point I want to emphasize is that I feel that the dominant part of 
the budget should be allocated for this type of advertising, promo- 
tion, and publicity, and office staff operations abroad, directly com- 
municating with the potential clientele that you want to come over 
here. 

This is a big shift in policy: it is a big shift in the industry to 
urge and support this on behalf of the initiative of this committee. 
I think it is a big shift in the recent years since the Randall report 
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on the part of both official and industry quarters, and it is extremely 
encouraging. 

I know that there is always a temptation to cite the Russians as a 
means of inciting the United States to pursue what we regard 

Senator McGer. One journalist said after the war, if there had 
been no Russians in the world it might have been necessary to invent 
a few. 

Mr. Parrerson. I was thinking of what they are doing now, talk- 
ing about the flow of tourists to their countr y, and the fact that they 
are encouraging them. There was a complaint from a friend of mine 
about the price of beer in Moscow; he thought it was too high. Asa 
matter of fact, it was just about a dollar a ‘bottle. 

Senator McGee. And no good, I might add. 

Mr. Parrerson. It was at least potable, if you were really thirsty. 
But their answer was, “Did you come to Russia to drink beer or to see 
history ?” 

Senator McGer. I hope he didn’t answer that. I am afraid what 
many Americans would have said. 

Mr. Parrerson. The Russians themselves have given the answer. 
‘They have reduced the price of the beer, improved the beer, and also 
made it much easier to get in there and see what they regard 
history. 

It is terribly important to recognize a new committee called the 

Russian Committee for Friendly Visits by Foreign Nationals. This 
is @ new operation and they are doing on a quite large scale now 
prec isely what this committee is talking about in what the United 
States should do, which is to encourage and stimulate visits to Russia 
for purposes of earning foreign exc hange and promoting increased un- 
derstanding of this country which has been a tremendous enigma for 
the world. 

I think in a sense the dollar gap has been a similar type of barrier 
around the United States, and today, with the improvement of the 
economies of the world, we can now hope—and I think this is one of 
the things that has transpired since the Randall report, is the im- 
provement of these economies—we can hope to bring considerable 
numbers of people to this country. 

Senator McGer. I hope that we don’t introduce a new problem in 
replacing the dollar gap with just the dollar sign. I think this still 
involves “people. Sometimes we block them out with just the dollar 
sign. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is why I emphasized at the beginning that we 
are talking about ideas and understanding and we shouldn’t so dra- 
matize the billion dollar gap that we ov erlook the enormous benefits 
that are involved, which seem to me unique in two-way travel between 
this country and the rest of the world. I think we have an enormous 
stake in it beside the naked economics of our trade balance. 

There is one question you raised about the cost of travel, and open- 
ing this up to more people. This is a problem which has been dis- 
cussed at most of the international travel meetings I have attended. 
I can only suggest that one of the advocates of this is Mr. Arthur 
Haulot, the high commissioner of travel of Belgium, the chairman 
of the European Travel Commission. He ¢alls it social tourism. 
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The idea is that through group action the spectrum of travel, eco- 
nomically, can be opened up to much larger numbers of people. A 
solution for this has not been found even among these authorities of 
other countries who have been groping for this answer. They recog- 
nize as you do that the problem exists. bs 4 

I would only hope that, with your permission, I will send you some 
of the things that Mr. Haulot has written on this, which may be of 
interest to you. 

Senator McGer. Please do. 

Mr. Parrerson. On advertising, I am sorry you missed the bril- 
liant display of Mr. Ogilvy’s here. 

I would like to make one point about advertising abroad. It seems 
to me that it has a credibility that a great deal of official government 
informational effort doesn’t. The world is skeptical of government 
information of all kinds, not only ours, and not only the Russians. 
It is just skeptical. 

The advantage, it seems to me, of travel advertising is that it says 
to the people to whom it is addressed, we are telling you the truth 
because we are saying if you don’t believe it, come and see for 
ourself. 

I think that this advertising could be designed, as Mr. Ogilvy 
seemed to me brilliantly to illustrate, to reinforce the informational 
objectives of the USLA, and that in itself would be an extension of 
our informational effort as well as performing the hard selling job 
of persuading people to come to the United States, as I think the 
whole record indicates it would do. 

In fairness to the industry, I was just looking at a 20-page ad, a 
brilliant——— 

Senator McGer. Would you give this job to the USTA to do? 

Mr. Parrerson. No, sir; I wouldn't. 

Senator McGrr. Why, for the record ? 

Mr. Parrerson. I wouldn’t because that immediately classifies it 
as Government information. Many of the people of the world regard 
it as propaganda. It immediately colors their receptivity. This is a 
very difficult problem. I think the USIA is dealing skillfully with 
it. I think that it is necessary that this be established as an inde- 
pendent effort that is really telling the peoples of the world, “Come 
over and see us as we are. We are selling nothing else but. the idea 
that we want you to come and see us the way we come and see you.” 

Senator McGer. That raises another interesting point which I think 
all of us would agree on, and yet sometimes take it for granted too 
much, and that is the type of place they would be attracted to over 
here. One of our blind spots, when we have had official delegations 
over, we run them through Wall Street, a supermarket, and Holly- 
wood, and send them back and say you have seen America. What they 
have done is perhaps gotten a badly distorted picture of our country. 

We do it in return over there. The average American gets into 
France, Italy, and where do they want to go? They want to stay at 
a first-class, super-duper hotel. It is nothing more than a recreation 
of what is over here. And they have missed the people, they have 
missed the one unique thing that parts of Europe have to offer. 

I remember the first time we went to the Soviet Union, they wanted 
to take us down to the Crimea and live on their Riviera because this 
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would be delightful and relaxing and we would come away with a 
good impression. Yet what interested them most was that we didn’t 
particularly care to see anything like that; we wanted to see people. 

This is what finally even broke through the Communist crust. in 
some ways, the fact that we were interested in people. 

I hope that in the tourism part with its understandably important 
economic and commercial base we still remember that people are 
extremely important. I think you are making it a good point. 

Mr. Parrerson. This is very important, Senator, “frankly, the in- 
dustry, in my opinion—and I am spe: aking personally here and not 
as an industry representative—one, needs education on this score and, 
two, has observed, I think, that. the purposes for which people are 
traveling are changing to a certain extent. 

We have been amused that the Russians only come over here to see 
tractors. The fact is that the American tourist today has a much 
more broad and serious concern. It is a phrase that I use as I regard 
it as “lifeseeing” instead of “sightseeing.” I think to see the people 
and the life of the country is much more important, or should be a part 
of what you call traditional sightseeing. 

The industry both abroad and here is more and more aware of 
this relationship between the educational and cultural and informa- 
tive aspects, that citizens should return not only from a recreational 
but from an educational experience. 

I think this is one of the absolutely fundamental and increasingly 
essential values of travel. 

I started to say, in terms of the importance of this advertising and 
the dramatic way in which it presents this country, I was just looking 
at a 20-page ad in four colors of Pan American World Airways in the 
Latin-American edition of the Reader’s Digest, the international edi- 
tion. It is a dramatic presentation. It is the sort of thing that in- 
dustry, that other carriers are doing around the world. But the thing 
that the United States can do uniquely in the context of this bill is 
dramatize the United States as a destination, as a total culture, the 
variety of things that we have to offer that again we saw in the Ogilvy 
presentation. I hope you will have at least an opportunity to see the 
still color slides of that. 

Senator McGer. I studied the very large displays here, just as I 
came in before the hearing got underway. What struck me as very 
worthwhile about them is that they set up images of America that 
strike a universal note. Everybody can underst: ind them. One of the 
things that we sometimes do is overshoot our target with a lot. of 
these people. We try to peddle things that really have no basic mean- 
ing to them, that may be so far tee hnically, or even in the luxury field, 
so far beyond anything they have any hope to expect, that their 
impact is lost. We should, it seems to me, address them to traits and 
characteristics and duties of America that they completely understand 
and associate with things that they regard as having real value in their 
own standards. 

Mr. Parrerson. This is necessary. 

There was an advertisement there, with the head on it, “Give Your 
Hands to Work and Your Heart to God.” I have looked at some of 
the USIA opinion analyses in Europe bringing out stereotyped ideas, 
or what Mr. Ogilvy called pet peeves. But it is more than that, they 
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are morenty pee prejudices against this country, that we are ma- 
terialistic, we are mechanized so we no longer know the dignity of 
manual wor by and nonreligious. 

The beautiful simplicity of this ad, “Give Your Hands to Work 
and Your Heart to God,” he dealt with it in a way that, viewed in 
these colors and with this text, and in a publication with 11 million 
circulation, [ think it would have a tremendous informational impact 
on the image of the United States and it would additionally persuade 
and motivate people to make the considerable economic effort required 
to come to this country, just as we are motivating Americans to use 
considerable economic effort to go abroad. This is not only an enor- 
mous byproduct but an essential product of what the committee is 
talking about in this program. 

Another thing I just commented on here is the need for statistics as 

a part of the operation of this proposed office. The central source of 
statistics for the worldwide travel industry and for the American 
travel industry is the Government—Immigration, Department. of 
Commerce, the office of balance of payments, and so on. Those sta- 
tistics, as far as the travel industry is concerned, are inadequate. I 
think you might bear in mind that while we are having this very 
stimulating cliscussion here, the very modest appropriation request 
of the Travel Office of the Department of Commerce is now in con- 
ference and is being cut down, and last year the statistical services, 
sort of minimal as they were, were cut out. 

One of the useful products of this hearing immediately would be to 
see that those statistical services are restored. 

The United States, as a host country, we have a great deal to learn. 
We have the facilities. We area fr iendly country. One of the things 
that this Office could do is coordinate the improvement of our host 
facilities here. Our visas are still extremely difficult to get. 

I was just talking to Mr. Waters and he made two points that he 
didn’t touch in his testimony which I think should be on the record 
here. One is that to get a visa to the United States you have to make 
a ee appearance to get the application, and then again to get the 

sa. There is a black market in applications for American visas be- 
cause busy business executives and other people can’t take a 2-day trip 
to the closest U.S. consular office to appear personally for an applica- 
tion, then fill it out and appear personally for a visa. 

You can go into the American Express office and there is a great 
stack of applicati ions there for Russian visas, and you pick one up, fill 
it out, send it in and you get. your visa. It seems to me a needless step 
that this committee ought to take note of, that you have to get a visa 
to come to the United States, to even get the application, which is a big 
routine. 

He was talking about this. Mr. Waters is here. I am quoting you 
correctly so far? 

He was talking with some consular officials. They said, “Mr. 
Waters, you don’t understand. Our business is not to encourage for- 
eign visitors to come to the United States; our business is to make it 
difficult for them because our instructions are that they have a security 
problem.” TI think, in fairness to them, we know what that security 
problem is. 
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Senator McGerr. This has come up several times in here. Of course, 
again it means that we have to refocus our own thinking here. Do 
we have something that we believe in that we have confidence will 
stand up before the rest of the world, or are we scared to death? Un- 
fortunately, there are those in this country who don’t believe in Amer- 
ica, and therefore they are going to surround it with this kind of 
imaginary “security” line, which provides no security. It creates the 
worst kind of insecur ity, and these figures show it. 

Mr. Parrerson. Absolutely, sir. May I say Amen. 

On another point—and forgive me, 1 am just trying to make quick 
points here in deference to you, sir, and to the ladies and gentlemen 
waiting—I think the importance of representation abroad 1s terribly 
important, and that this travel office should be budgeted for the var- 
ious international trade and travel conferences. The United States 
in many respects is the most important tourist country on the earth 
and we should have representation there. It hasn’t been budgeted 
adequately. Some people think that embassy representation is a 1 sub- 
stitute. It isn’t. 

In my own travels, in my business, frequently—usually, as a matter 
of fact—I go into our embassies to talk to the commercial attachés 
and so forth. By and large they are uninformed about travel, they 
couldn’t care less about travel. It is way down the list of their oc- 
cupations and priorities. It is extremely distressing to come in and 
have to explain the importance of this industry as an economic force. 

Travel is the largest single source of dollar income for the countries 
to which they are accredited. More than 50 percent of Italy’s trade 
balance comes from tourism. It is the greatest dollar earner they 
have. 

Senator McGer. You should say tourism and the Trevi Fountain. 

Mr. Parrerson. That is right. 1 would like to have the Trevi 
Fountain concession. 

Embassy representation isn’t the answer. And in terms of what 
has happened in this movement, in the recovery of economies—for 
example, only a few years ago, still 50 million Europeans were taking 
foreign holidays. A Frenc hman going to Switzerland is ona foreign 
holiday. That is like a New Yor ‘k citizen coming to Washington, in 
a sense. Nevertheless, there were 50 million of them. Now, the esti- 
mated figure is 90 million moving on extended foreign holidays, just 
around the continent of Europe. 

Again I feel that this tremendous movement of people can be 
tapped and a considerable amount of it, an appreciable amount, 
brought to this country with all the rew ards this committee has talked 
about. 

I am looking not at my text but at some penciled notes I have made. 
I have one other point that came up. I think it is terribly important 
to get this travel office established at the highest level necessary. We 
have heard some discussion of this. 

Senator McGrr. The White House has had a lot of experience in 
this in the past year or two. Maybe that is the proper place for it. 

Mr. Parrerson. If you, as a tour conductor, had the White House 
business, you would be doing very well, Senator. 

Senator McGer. I haven't been consulted. 

Mr. Parrerson. It may be different after the first of the year. 
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The thing is, I have worked closely with the Department of Com- 
merce, and Tet me s say that I have great respect for what is being done 
there, the dedication of the people. I think they are caught in a 
bureaucratic trap. 

There is an internal struggle in the Department for funds, and 
when you get some funds in there, about the last place that gets them 
is the Office of International Tr: avel, and that is an internal admin- 
istrative decision of the Department. 

As a junior office, service, facility, it is fighting for recognition. You 
have had the advantage of the Assistant Secretary for International 
Affairs. They have been very sympathetic and concerned with this. 
Personnel have been working hard. But in terms of the budget, and 
status, there should be access either to the Secretary of Commerce or 
quasi-autonomous status like the CAB, which is housekept by the 
Department of Commerce but operates as an autonomous agency. If 
the travel office were set up this way, as this legislation wisely pro- 
poses, I think the benefits to the economy and to the country and to our 
relations with the world would be enormous, and I simply hope that 
with the momentum as it is transpiring in travel today, that we get 
something done. We have had a tremendous amount of lip service to 
travel in Washington, Senator. 

I think that with the excitement in the industry, coming down here, 
there is the feeling or mood for positive action, spec ifie legislation, 
informed and enlightened congressional support, spurred by the 
Senate here. This gives us hope : and gives those people in Govern- 
ment who believe in this the hope that something constructive and 
concrete that is in the general welfare of the United States is going to 
come out of these hearings and out of this proposed legislation. 

1 would like to say that the industry wishes you well and wants to 
support you, and those of us who are concerned with this would like to 
continue to offer you help and be of any help that we can. 

I personally appreciate the opportunity to appear before you. 

Senator McGer. I want to thank you, Mr. Patterson. I have no 
further questions. 

I want to compliment you on your imaginative ideas, and the en- 
thusiasm that you carry with this. I am afraid that one of the re- 
straining factors in this is that we find it easy to surrender to the 
comforts of thinking as we did yesterday about this. One of the hope- 
ful things is that the travel industr vy has come to life, and it has gotten 
together in order to try to get behind some constructive legislation. 

T can assure you that you are going to receive not only a very 
sympathetic but a very constructive 1 response here in this committee. 
We can’t always speak for our colleagues, but we are going to give 
our colleagues a chance to make a significant decision. 

Mr. Parrerson. Thank you, sir. 

Senator McGer. I wonder if the remaining witnesses this afternoon 
could file their statements here and now. 

I should have been more ruthless, but I found this so interesting, in 
kicking around these ideas with the three or four members of the indus- 
try who were on this afternoon, I am afraid I have used more time 
than I should have. 

55345—60-——10 
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If you are willing, short of a revolution—and that is in style right 
now in lots of places, apparently—to file your statement, it will ‘be- 
come a full part of the record. 

(The statements of other witnesses present at the hearings are as 
follows :) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIS G. LIPSCOMB, VICE PRESIDENT, PAN AMERICAN WORLD 
AIRWAYS SYSTEM, NEW YORK 


My name is Willis G. Lipscomb, I am vice president, traffic and sales for Pan 
American World Airways. Pan American is the U.S.-flag carrier which has 
pioneered most of the international air routes serving the United States. It 
now links the United States with 71 lands across the Atlantic, across the Pa- 
cifie, around the world, through Central ee ote the Caribbean area and South 
America. Unlike other international U.S.-flag lines, Pan American does not 
operate domestic services in the continental United States. Our operations are 
restricted to international and oversea routes, and we are vitally interested in 
all practicable measures which will increase international travel. 


THE UNITED STATES NEEDS TO ACTIVATE A VISITOR DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Pan American has long held the view that the Government effort to promote 
travel to the U.S.A. must be sharply augmented. We were heartened by the 
announcement of this committee’s program, and I am ples ised to endorse strongly 
the promotional effort embodied in both S. 3102 and 8. 3162. 

Legislation of this type is long overdue. The adverse balance of payments 
situation now makes it extremely urgent. Improving economic conditions in 
many areas abroad will insure productive results far in excess of those which 
might reasonably have been expected even a few years ago. 

To give purpose and direction to a tourist development program there appears 
to be general agreement that a Government travel office with the necessary au- 
thority and funds is essential. The techniques by which travel can be increased 
are well documented. The experience of country after country throughout the 
world provides compelling case histories of methods and programs which have 
produced results. A vast store of practical working knowledge, based on actual 
experience, is at the disposal of the staff of the office which would be established 
by the proposed legislation. 

Those in government service for other countries agree that, to increase visitor 
travel, the governments themselves must undertake action in three general 
ways: (1) they must take steps to provide adequate travel plant. This includes 
provision for hotels or other accommodations, easy access to national scenery 
and historical sites, and to other places of cultural or recreational interest; (2) 
they must make it easy for people to come to their countries and for transporta- 
tion companies to bring them, and; (3) they must vigorously advertise and 
promote the attractions of their countries in order to compete with the promo- 
tional efforts of those who have other goods and services to sell. 


THE REQUIRED TRAVEL PLANT, FACILITIES AND SERVICES ARE AVAILABLE 


The U.S. domestic tourism and travel industry is already a highly developed 
business. It would take little in the way of expenditure or effort for the private 
enterprise elements to make any minor adaptations necessary to meet the de- 
mands or requirements of a greatly increased number of foreign visitors. There 
are hotels, motels, and other accommodations in adequate numbers in the cities 
and resort areas. Many of these charge prices well within the ability to pay of 
those with even the most modest means. There is no need to dwell long on 
the fact that the United States offers the scenery, resorts, recreational and cul- 
tural attractions to delight and satisfy the visitor. These are readily accessible 
by all means of transprot and at low prices. 

To bring people in large numbers to the United States there is a well-de- 
veloped surface and air transport system which can readily meet the require- 
ments. During 1959 for example, across the North Atlantic serving the European 
market, there were some 35 flights a day. About one-third of these were oper- 
ated by Pan American and TWA, the two U.S.-flag carriers, the remainder being 
operated by foreign flag carriers; 1960 will see even greater capacity. 
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Other favorable factors having a bearing on travel development include the 
extension of economy class fares throughout the world, which should bring air 
travel within the means of a far larger market. The introduction of jet aircraft 
cuts travel times in half and has proved to be a powerful stimulant to increased 
travel. (Pan American alone will have some 50 large jet aircraft in service be- 
tween the United States and other lands before the end of 1960.) Some foreign 
countries have greatly relaxed their currency restrictions on travel to the United 
States. And finally, time-payment plans are available for those who find it con- 
venient to make their travel and transportation purchases on instalments. Pan 
American alone now has pay later plans in effect in 31 foreign countries, with 
13 more to be added in the near future. 

On the negative side, it is true that there is still too much redtape involved 
for prospective visitors in obtaining permission from our authorities to visit 
the United States. Visa and other formalities serve as a deterrent to tourist 
travel. We have been told that serious consideration continues to be given to 
ways and means of the relaxing of visa requirements and the establishing of new 
passenger clearance procedures more nearly in tune with existing needs. This 
is a highly essential step in facilitating travel by residents of other countries. 

On balance, unlike many other countries faced with the necessity of develop- 
ing tourism, the United States finds itself in the fortunate position of not having 
to invest excessive capital for the development of accommodations, facilities, 
services, and attractions for foreign visitors. All the U.S. Government needs to 
do is to promote our attractions more forcefully abroad, and then make it 
easier for a visitor to clear our borders. 


EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING AND PROMOTION ALL THAT IS MISSING 


The ground work has been laid. The United States has all the needed facili- 
ties, equipment, and other elements on which to base a tourist development pro- 
gram, but the most vital ingredient is missing. That is an effective advertising 
and promotion effort by the U.S. Government to increase the volume of foreign 
visitors. 

There are those who hold the view that all travel promotion efforts should be 
the responsibility of private industry and that a Government program would 
merely result in the underwriting of the promotional cost of a single segment 
of American industry. This view does not give proper recognition to the fact 
that the dollar a visitor spends is injected into virtually every phase of our 
economy. This is illustrated by a recent study made in Hawaii which revealed 
that approximately 25 percent of visitors’ expenditures went for lodging, 32 per- 
cent for food, T percent for beverages, 10 percent for purchases of clothing, 10 
percent for purchases of gifts and souvenirs, 8 percent for local transportation 
and 4 percent for personal care. Nearly every type of small businessman, dis- 
tributor, supplier, artisan, and professional man profits from the arrival of a 
new visitor. It must be recognized then that there is a vast difference between 
the travel industry and other exporting industries which benefit only those 
concerned with a single product. The conclusion is that public funds made avail- 
able for the purpose will profit our entire economy. This can, in fact, be the 
only feasible way of financing the advertising and promotional activities of a U.S. 
Visitor development program. No private industry, or combination of industries, 
can do the job alone. 

Foreign governments recognize this difference between the travel industry 
and others. One only has to look at the government budgets for travel offices 
and for advertising and publicity as shown on the charts and tables accompany- 
ing pages 5 and 6 of your staff study for convincing evidence of this fact. The 
staff study points out that our own U.S. State governments are also aware of 
the difference, and find it good business to spend over $17 million of public 
funds in promotion of the domestic tourist industry, as indicated on page 9. 


WHAT SHOULD THE TRAVEL OFFICE DO AND WHERE? 


The chief function of the Government tourism office should be to create an 
effective desire on the part of foreign residents to travel to the United States. 
The United States must be presented as a desirable country to visit for the pur- 
pose of rest or recreation, for social and cultural reasons, or for purposes of 
self-improvement. This can be done effectively and efficiently by reaching the 
foreign populace through the various mass media and by broad promotional 
activities. Logically the efforts of the office should be concentrated and directed 
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to those areas or countries where economic conditions are at a relatively high 
level. The staff study indicates that Europe, including the Mediterranean Basin, 
is an area in which substantial effort should be made. Reasons for expecting 
an increased number of visitors from this area are clearly stated. We know 
that there exist possibilities of increased travel from many other areas as well, 
and these should not be overlooked. There are countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere and in the Pacific where economic conditions are favorable or are improv- 
ing rapidly, with a growing potential of visitors. 

Of great importance also is the fact that a properly conducted promotional 
campaign will create a new and agreeable “image” of the United States in the 
minds of individuals abroad. This is a secondary benefit but an extremely 
desirable one. 


THE ROLE OF A TRANSPORTATION COMPANY IN TRAVEL PROMOTION 


Any discussion on travel development inevitably raises the question, “Why 
ean’t Pan American and other U.S.-flag lines undertake the necessary advertising 
and promotional job to increase the flow of visitors to the United States?’ The 
implication is that we are the chief beneficiaries of an increase in traffic. One 
answer to this question can be found in the pertinent economic data. According 
to Department of Commerce figures in fiscal 1958, foreign residents from all 
countries of origin spent only $89 million for transportation on all U.S.-flag 
earriers. This represents less than one-tenth of the $914 million export-travel 
payments made by foreign residents to the United States; $825 millions were 
spent by foreign visitors after their arrival in the United States, benefiting every 
segment of our domestic economy. It is clear then that the U.S. transportation 
companies are not the chief beneficiaries by any stretch of the imagination. 


HOW MUCH IS SPENT—-WHERE AND FOR WHAT? 


Another question arises, How much of its revenue does Pan American devote 
to advertising and promotion and where is it spent? 

’an American considers it sound business practice to spend around 3 percent 
of its sales on media advertising and promotion material. About 40 percent of 
the total budget is spent abroad, divided among the 70 oversea lands to which 
we operate. About 60 percent of our advertising and promotional expenditure 
is concentrated in our own country—the United States. The United States is the 
hub of our operations and by far our richest single market. It is only good busi- 
nes to concentrate our heaviest expenditures in this market. Residents of the 
United States have the means, the time, and the desire to travel abroad in great 
numbers. They spent $679 million on such transportation in 1958. It should be 
noted in passing that foreign-flag carriers as a whole captured $320 millions of 
this revenue. When the U.S. market is compared with the present $89 million 
which residents of all foreign countries spent for travel to the United States on 
U.S.-flag carriers, it should be easy to understand why it would be uneconomic 
for Pan American to divert any substantial portion of its U.S. advertising budget 
to the task of developing new visitors to the United States. 


THE HARD FACTS OF COMPETITION 


The most compelling reason, however, why the U.S. carriers cannot do this 
job of travel development themselves lies in the highly competitive nature of 
our business. The situation on the North Atlantic route is illustrative: 70 per- 
cent of the total air traffic on this route is generated in the United States; the 
remaining 30 percent has its origin in the European area and countries beyond. 
One might think, therefore, that at least 70 percent of the traffic would be flown 
on flag carriers. Unhappily, this is not the case. Within the past 10 years the 
highest participation by American carriers was 63 percent, in 1950. Since then 
our share has steadily dwindled to a mere 40 percent in 1959. 

On the Atlantic, Pan American and 1 other U.S. carrier are competing with 
16 foreign-flag passenger lines. On the Pacific, Pan American and three other 
U.S. carriers are competing with five foreign lines. In the Caribbean and Latin 
America, Pan American and 6 other U.S. carriers are competing with 52 foreign 
lines. A majority of these foreign carriers are heavily subsidized—or in fact 
owned—by their respective governments. They can fly the same types of air- 
craft as we, operate into the same airports in the United States, and offer their 
services at the same or lower prices. 
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The net effect is that Pan American, operating under the private enterprise 
system, finds itself in the most severe kind of marketing competition not only 
with 10 formidable American rivals, but with 73 foreign lines which have the 
heavy backing of nationalistic support. In terms of advertising and promotion 
this simply means that any U.S. carrier must devote the major part of its funds 
and effort to an uphill competitive fight for its own fair share of the existing 
market. Much as it might like to do so, it cannot afford to divert any substan- 
tial share of its promotional budget to persuading foreigners to come to the 
United States; it needs every available dollar to persuade those who have al- 
ready decided to come to select its own means of transportation instead of 
another. 

To do otherwise would invite an unsupportable short-range loss of business in 
the mere hope of an eventual long-range gain. 


SUMMARY 


The Pan American position can be summarized as follows: 

1. A tourism program to increase the number of foreign visitors and in- 
crease their expenditures in the United States from the present level of 
approximately $825 million would be an effective way to help close the 
balance-of-payments gap and the travel deficit. 

2. The United States possesses the travel plant and other facilities and 
services required for a_ visitor-development program. Substantially all 
that is required is an effective advertising and promotion effort. 

3. A Goverment Office of International Travel and Tourism with author- 
ity and public funds for aggressive promotion of tourism abroad is the 
only practicable and equitable mechanism to carry out the program. Since 
the benefits would accrue to the entire economy, the program proposed 
would appear to be one in which it is entirely proper for public funds to be 
invested. 

In conclusion, Mr, Chairman, you can be assured that Pan American is avail- 
able for consultation and, if called upon, will gladly give its best advice on the 
operations of the proposed travel office. We are also prepared to participate in 
the work of any advisory group which might be established, and on which we 
might be asked to serve. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before you and for your kind 
attention. 





STATEMENT OF LovuIs P. MARECHAL, TRANS WorRLD AIRLINES 


My name is Louis P. Marechal. I’m vice president and general sales manager 
of TWA—Trans World Airlines. 

We operate routes of 17,000 miles inside the United States, serving 70 U.S. 
cities and 33,000 miles overseas; serving 22 world centers abroad. 

Since 1946, when we started our oversea service, we have been promoting 
the desire of people throughout Europe and as far east as India to visit the 
United States. 

We fully support the objectives of bills S. 3102 and S. 3162. We know they 
will strengthen domestic and foreign commerce through establishing an Office 
of International Travel and Tourism and the Travel Advisory Board. 

Our belief in the need to encourage and assist foreign visitors to come to the 
United States has resulted in tangible actions on our part. For example, over 
the past 14 years we have spent, in advertising and selling, about $29 million in 
foreign countries. 

We have produced literature in foreign languages to appeal strictly to the local 
national citizen, encouraging him to visit our country. 

We have worked with both American and foreign organizations who encourage 
Student visits to the United States, as well as with local skilled-trade groups to 
get these people to our land. 

Right now, for example, we have turned large portions of our city ticket offices 
in London, Paris, and Rome into headquarters for people interested in obtaining 
literature on any and all parts of the United States in connection with Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s proclamation of “Visit U.S.A. Year.” We have gone even 
further, and we are in the process of staffing them with experienced and well- 
traveled American girls who are presently employed by TWA. This, to my 
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knowledge, is the only way that foreigners can get facts and an opportunity 
for person-to-person discussions about traveling in the United States with quali- 
fied people. 

We expect to expand this service if our investment in office space, personnel, 
and so forth is successful. 

However, to do the very best job, we can use help. I am sure all of the 
American-flag sea and air carriers would agree. Help will not make us diminish 
our own efforts. 

I am sure that it is not news to you that at least 30 foreign governments have 
tourist offices or information services in New York City. They run from the 
big promoters, such as Britain, France, and Italy, to such newcomers to travel 
promotion as Yugoslavia and Austria. 

We want to assist and cooperate with a good American effort. We want the 
American effort to do the same with us. 

The timing is right. Some countries such as Great Britain are lifting travel 
restrictions and her people have wanted to come here for some years. The 
Italian desire is great for a visit. In fact, from recent travels of our officials 
around the world, more people want to visit the United States than any other 
place, and we want to encourage this feeling and assist them. 

Three steps are necessary for complete success. First, travel documentation 
for visitors must be simplified and speeded up. People all over the world like 
things to be made easy and since we are the salesmen, we must cater to the 
potential travelers’ needs. We do it by making the obtaining of documents 
for a visit to the United States easier to get and as inexpensive as possible. 

Secondly, our own tourist office must get cooperation from hotels, resorts, 
restaurants, scenic attractions in United States, and the balance of U.S. travel 
industry so as to give some special rates to foreign visitors because generally 
they cannot afford our living rate structure for any extended visit. For ex- 
ample, I do not suggest cuting rates in resorts at peak seasons but the visitors, 
bureau could work out arrangements at the beginning and end of seasons for 
lower rates for foreign visitors. Big city hotels have busy and light days and 
seasons. This, too, should be studied and the information passed on to Amer- 
“an travel centers overseas. There is a big job to be done along these lines in 
the United States before we can be completely successful overseas. 

Thirdly, we must open offices overseas starting in the major countries of 
Europe using the overall travel potential as our guide. The location of these 
offices is vital but absolutely equal in importance is the type and training of 
personnel who are to staff them. Obviously, they must know, firsthand, the 
United States, its cities, places of interest, and transportation systems. They 
must know the language of the country in which they are based. They must 
have adequate literature in the local language to support them and they must 
be backed up by advertising and promotion. 

Our overall quality of the job to be done must equal the fine job done by 
the leading tourist offices in this country representing foreign countries. 

We have a first-class product to sell in a first-class fashion but it can be done 
with a minimum investment and a maximum return. 

We are anxious to help with all the knowledge and experience we have gained 
in this field. 


STATEMENT BY THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, my name is Richard L. Scheid- 
ker. I am senior vice president of the American Association of Advertising 
Agencies, with headquarters at 420 Lexington Avenue, N.Y. 

The AAAA (4-A’s) is the national association of the advertising agency 
business. Membership is by election and is open to any advertising agency able 
to meet the association’s qualifications. There are now 344 AAAA agencies, 
ereating and placing almost exactly three-fourths of all agency-placed adver- 
tising in the United States. 

We appreciate this opportunity to comment on the bills before you, especially 
on the proposals relating to advertising : 

In S. 3102: That the Office of International Travel and Tourism should 
“obtain the advice and services of qualified and experienced professional 
agencies and specialists in the fields of advertising, public information, and 

mass communication.” 
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In S. 3162: That the U.S. Travel Commission should “cooperate with in- 
ternational, foreign and domestic government and travel industry sources 
in broadening the market for international travel by conducting advertising, 
publicity and promotional programs.” 

We should also like to commend the Foreign Trade Study on International 
Travel, prepared from data compiled by the committee’s staff and dated Feb- 
ruary 1960. 

THE SALES PROBLEM 


The study makes clear that the United States is accumulating a foreign travel 
deficit which will seriously increase unless expenditures by foreign visitors to 
this country are increased substantially. 

The United States has, in effect, a problem familiar to many advertiser com- 
panies and their advertising agencies: 

(a) We are faced with a need to increase our “sales.” 

The sales in this case, the expenditures by foreign visitors to the United 
States, are less than half of the expenditures by Americans traveling 
abroad. 

(b) We have reason to think that a greater potential market exists for 
us. 

The committee staff has estimated that expenditures by foreign travelers 
in the United States could be more than tripled. 

(c) We are faced with vigorous competition from other countries. 

The United States ranks among the lowest in government promotion of 
international travel. 

In a comparable situation, a well-managed business firm would indeed con- 
sider the use of advertising to seek customers for its goods or services. 

Advertising reaches many prospects at one time, in selective media, with at- 
tractive and persuasive messages, at low cost. Advertising is a multiple sales- 
man. It is the modern counterpart, in selling, of the machine in mass produc- 
tion. 

Very likely the company would try to appraise, by research, the probable 
effects of advertising. It might do this by running test campaigns or by making 
“pilot” advertising efforts. 

The company would expect the advertising to pay its way. The advertising 
must bring sales results to more than defray its cost. 

If the advertising did not pay off, after reasonable time, it would be changed 
or discontinued. 

NEED FOR A GOVERNMENT CAMPAIGN 


It would seem that our Government, to meet the problem of the foreign travel 
deficit, should likewise give serious and businesslike consideration to the use of 
advertising to find customers. 

We cannot look to our airlines and steamship lines, in their own advertising, to 
do more than help solve the problem for us. 

Most of their advertising is devoted to the competitive advantages of their par- 
ticular company and form of transportation—as it must be. Each of these ear- 
riers is faced with tremendous competition, United States and foreign. Only 
a fraction of their advertising can be devoted to attracting people in other coun- 
tries to come to the United States. They need also to complete strongly for the 
existing traffic. 

Theirs are also advertisements for individual companies, each aiming to estab- 
lish a separate identity. The advertising in toto cannot project a uniform, sala- 
ble idea or identity on behalf of the United States. Nor can they offer an official 
invitation. 

A Government campaign would not be a subsidy to them nor to the railroads 
or domestic airlines or hotels, restaurants or other U.S. businesses which the 
prospective visitors might patronize. The Government campaign would seek 
additional visitors to the United States who would benefit greatly by their visit 
and at the same time raise our side of the balance of travel expenditures. 


HOW THE CAMPAIGN WOULD BE APPROACHED 


Assuming that our Government does undertake an advertising campaign to 
persuade people to come to the United States, how might it be approached ? 
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As proposed in the bills before you, and as in the case of U.S. business, the 
Government would retain a qualified advertising agency or agencies, depending 
on the scope of the assignment. 

The Government has had a number of successful experiences in retaining 
agencies—among them, for advertising to help recruit for the armed services; at 
the end of World War II, for advertising for the disposal of Government sur- 
plus ; for the Voice of America. 

It has also had many successful experiences with agencies in the advertising 
council, using domestic media, where the agencies’ creative service and the space 
and time are regularly contributed as a public service. Examples include the 
campaigns for war bonds and savings bonds; register, vote and contribute to your 
party; confidence in a growing America; fight inflation; forest fire prevention. 

Advertising for travel to the United States would of course be paid advertising 
in foreign media and similar to the Government’s paid advertising for other 
purposes. 

The agency, when retained, would proceed on the lines described in our AAAA 
agency service standards. 

First would come a study of the advantages and disadvantages in the “prod- 
uct’’—that is, the idea of visiting America. What do people think are the advan- 
tages and disadvantages? Might they have mistaken ideas as to whether they 
would enjoy their trip, about the cost of visiting the United States, about the 
variety of things to see, about how warmly they may be received? Second would 
be a study of the present and potential markets. Which are the countries where 
the most people are likely to be persuaded to visit us? 

Third is the problem of media selection. Which are the best publications or 
other channels, in these countries, to reach the prospective travelers? 

Acting on this and other research—and a great deal of research on these 
questions already exists—there would be the development of an advertising plan. 

Included in the plan would be the estimated costs—the amount recommended as 
necessary to accomplish the desired results. 

How much money will be required? Even before such a plan, we have some 
very rough indication of the possible cost. We know at least that the annual 
expenditures of the five leading countries in travel promotion range from about 
$1.5 million to nearly $3 million, averaging roughly $2 million. 

There may also be some countries where counterpart funds, or other U.S. 
balances, could be successfully used toward the cost of the space or time. 

Possibly the advertising plan would be in steps, area by area, so that it could 
be undertaken and tested gradually. 

The plan in any event would be submitted for approval. Once approved, it 
would then be put into execution—writing and designing the advertisements, 
ordering the advertising space, placing the advertisements in media, verifying 
insertions, billing and paying. 

Included also would be cooperation with the sales work—publicity, promotion, 
merchandising—to help the advertising succeed. 





TO MAKE THE CAMPAIGN EFFECTIVE 


There are cautions that need to be borne in mind, however, if the advertising 
is to be truly effective: 

1. The advertising campaign should be safeguarded as far as possible from 
domestic politics and pressures. 

It should not be slanted to sell just New York or Washington or New 
England or the Southwest, for instance, or the Southland or the west coast 
in particular. It should be free to promote whatever image of our country 
may have the most sales appeal to induce travelers to come to the United 

States. 

2. The advertising should be concentrated in those countries where there 
is the greatest potential market. 

There may be temptation to place the advertising in other countries, too, 
for strategic or psychological reasons. The campaign may well have psycho- 
logical results, in promoting good impressions or correcting bad impressions 
of our country. 

But a “psychological” campaign, if deemed desirable, should be an entirely 
separate project and should not be confused with or allowed to influence the 
main effort. The advertising contemplated in S. 3102 and S. 3162 should be 
approached as a businesslike sales-getting operation. 
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8. The advertising should have time to do its work. The campaign should 
be continuing and consistent. Sometimes advertising can work fast, but 
sometimes it is cumulative in its effect. Attitudes toward travel to the 
United States are not likely to change overnight. 

4. The advertising should be prepared and placed by a qualified advertising 
agency. It should be an independent advertising agency with adequate staff 
and facilities, with the experience and ability and character necessary for 
sound recommendations and talented creative work. 

5. The agency should be adequately compensated. The expenditure for 
advertising space should not be jeopardized by inferior creative performance 
on the advertising message. 

6. The agency’s contact should be at some central point where there is au- 
thority to make decisions. Once the general plan has been approved, it 
should not be necessary to submit each minor decision to debate and vote by 
committee. 

The above recomendations are based, in general, on principles followed by the 
most successful advertisers in their relations with their agencies. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE CAMPAIGN 


It is perhaps beyond our scope to comment on the administrative provisions of 
the two bills, since we cannot judge the questions of foreign and domestic policy 
involved. 

We offer the following comments only from the standpoint of efficient direction 
of an advertising campaign. 

S. 3102 proposes that the Director himself ‘‘shall have authority and control” 
to obtain the advice and services of a qualified advertising agency, consulting with 
the Travel Advisory Board as needed. 

This seems in keeping with the best administrative practice. 

S. 3102 also seems to us sound in providing that the Director shall be ap- 
pointed by the President and that the Office, for administrative purposes, shall 
be in the Department of Commerce. 

S. 3162, on the other hand, seems to propose that the Director be empowered 
only to “execute and implement the policies, programs and decisions” of a 19man 
Commission. 

It proposes that this Commission be under the Executive Office of the Presi- 
dent, with 6 members of the Cabinet as officers and including also representa- 
tives from 10 different business fields. While the intent is no doubt excellent, 
the practicality seems open to question. 

A successful sales effort, usually, requires strong, experienced, central admin- 
istration. 

The American Association of Advertising Agencies wishes to express its appre- 
ciation for the study your committee has already given to the problem of the 
foreign travel deficit, as evidenced by the data in your staff report. 

In the bills before you, we commend the proposals to use advertising to help 
solve the problem. 

We offer our services to consult further with the committee in any way that 
you may need and that we can be helpful. We believe we can be helpful to the 
committe in many ways, and we hope you will call on us readily. 


STATEMENT OF Ropert K. FARRAND, VICE PRESIDENT AND DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC 
RELATIONS, THE CURTIS PUBLISHING Co. 


Gentlemen, my name is Robert K. Farrand. I am a vice president and the 
director of public relations for the Curtis Publishing Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and I am here representing our company president and chief executive officer, 
Mr. Robert E. MacNeal, who is unable to be present. 

First of all, I should like to thank you for this opportunity to testify in refer- 
ence to S. 3102 and 8. 3162. The Curtis Publishing Co., as you know, is a pub- 
lisher of magazines. We are directly interested in the travel industry, both from 
the standpoint of the editorial content of our magazines, and because of our 
readers both at home and abroad, as well as a potential source of advertising 
revenue. Our oldest publication, the Saturday Evening Post, is known inter- 
nationally, and on occasion over the years has been widely distributed by the 
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State Department as symbolic of the American way of life. Our other maga- 
zines are the Ladies’ Home Journal, American Home, Jack and Jill, and Holiday, 
which is looked upon, we like to think, as the bible of the travel industry. 

You might be interested in having in the record a statement on the present 
worldwide circulation of these publications, since they are representative of 
America and since they carry so many articles on the universally popular subject 
of travel. 


Here are our most recent figures on the circulation and sales of Curtis publi- 
eations: 


Copies dis- Copies dis- 
Magazine tributed in tributed 
United | abroad 
States | 
Holiday ; Z 900, 211 43,915 
The Saturday Evening Post ie se 5, 805, O73 422, (02 
Ladies’ Home Journal : 5, 627, 419 359, 308 
The American Home ; iis 3, 554, 466 110, 455 
Jack and Jill 665, 935 30, 749 


You also might be interested to know that foreign airlines, railroads, hotel, 
steamship and area advertisers spent $1,463,807 in Holiday magazine last year. 
These same people spent $7,325,000 in all magazines last year, including Holiday. 
Add to this the $9,438,000 spent in newspapers in 1959 and the moneys spent by 
our domestic carriers to encourage travel to foreign shores and you will have some 
idea of what our competition is. During the past 3 years these foreign adver- 
tisers have spent an estimated $20,100,000 in magazines alone or an average of 
$6,700,000 per year. Compare this to the $58,000 allocated by the Department of 
Commerce to help promote the industry. 

I assure you that the Curtis Publishing Co. has never discounted the impor- 
tance of travel. We realize that the pattern we now are developing in encourag- 
ing everyone to travel—that is, people in the high, medium, and low income 
brackets—adds to the life span through recreational benefits, serves as an educa- 
tional stimulant, and, above all, encourages international peace. 

We think it a notable fact that, for the first time, the present session of Con- 
gress has before it two important bills calling for the establishment of a new 
national policy on the problem of international travel development. The Curtis 
Publishing Co. believes that basic legislation in this field has long been needed. 
It also feels that both of the bills now under consideration have great merit. 
Either of them would be a great step forward. Certain useful provisions in each 
might be assembled into a composite bill that would be an even better foundation 
for the future activities of our Nation. I shall return to this point later. 

Other testimony has placed or will place before you well-known facts about 
the growth in the last 10 years of international travel in the United States, both 
outbound and inbound. The 1959 total volume—about $2.3 billion spent by U.S. 
residents in traveling to foreign countries and about $1 billion by foreign resi- 
dents in coming to our country—makes international travel one of our principal 
import-export businesses. It is also a very important factor in our present 
foreign-trade imbalance, as Senator Magnuson and Senator Javits have pointed 
out in explanatory statements on their bills. 

There is little reason to doubt, on the very evidence of the statistics, that our 
annual volume of travel will double in another 10 years or less. But there is 
grave reason to doubt the wisdom of allowing the preponderance of outbound 
expenditures over inbound receipts to continue. We must find, as a nation, with 
Government and industry closely cooperating, the means for establishing a more 
equitable balance between the two currents of travel—and this will require 
vigorous promotional efforts on the part of all concerned. The only channel now 
in sight through which a concerted drive of this kind can be made is the U.S. 
yovernment. Hence the belief of the Curtis Publishing Co. that legislation should 
be enacted in the present session of the Congress in order to permit and encourage 
a prompt start on the manifold tasks involved. 

We are influenced in this conviction by the realization that the traveler of 
today is an important factor in the economy of every nation in the world. And 
we are further swayed by the disturbing fact that the United States spends more 
for foreign travel than for any single imported commodity, including petroleum, 
coffee, and paper, thus helping to create a gap that now totals $1.3 billion. 
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If the premise can be accepted that legislation is now greatly needed, the ques- 
tion arises at once—what kind should it be? As I stated previously, we feel that 
either S. 3102 or S. 3162 would be satisfactory for at least an experimental 
period of several years. In general, both have similar provisions, and the funds 
to be made available do not differ greatly. On one point, however—and an 
important one it is—they are not alike. This is on the administrative machinery 
by which their provisions are to be carried out. SS. 3102 would place responsi- 
bility in the Department of Commerce, through an Office of International Travel 
and an advisory board of industry representatives. S. 3162, on the other hand, 
would establish an overall commission in the Executive Offices of the President. 
This commission would have a membership made up of 7 Government officials 
of Cabinet level and 12 top-ranking representatives of the travel and transporta- 
tion industries, and would have an office to act as its executive arm. 

Here is a question of judgment. The Curtis Publishing Co., while not wishing 
to make a specific recommendation, feels that the Congress should give due 
weight to the need for the broadest possible assignment of responsibility in the 
field of international travel development. A commission reporting directly in 
its own name to the Congress, and encompassing all of the major interests of the 
national economy, both governmental and private, might well have a stature 
greater than that of any single executive department. Such a setup, it would 
seem, would give it a freer and more effective sphere of action. 

I have spoken thus far on practical and immediate matters. For a final word, 
the social and cultural implications in this proposed new national policy should 
be emphasized. Less obvious than the commercial benefits, but certainly far 
more important, is the increase in mutual understanding between the peoples of 
the world. This factor, which can save lives as well as dollars, is of special 
significance to my company because Mr. MacNeal, whom I mentioned earlier, is 
a committee member of the President's people-to-people program and is deeply 
interested in this very goal. His personal message to you is this: 

“If creation of a travel commission within our Government brings peace 1 
day earlier or makes it 1 percent easier to achieve, tremendous moral vaiues 
will be obvious, and the cost involved will be returned many times over in less- 
ened defense needs and lower defense expenditures.” 

From the standpoint of international peace alone—and I believe experience 
ahs proved to us that the more the people of the world intermingle the friendlier 
they become—the objective of either of these bills is worthwhile, admirable, 
and much needed. The Curtis Publishing Co. hopes you will accord them, within 
the scope of your judgment, as friendly and sympathetic treatment as you be- 
lieve the American public and the freedom-loving people of the world deserve. 





STATEMENT OF ALVIN SHAPIRO, VICE PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN MERCHANT 
MARINE INSTITUTE, INC. 


My name is Alvin Shapiro. TI am vice president of the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, Inc., a national association of United States steamship com- 
panies which own and operate approximately 6,200,000 gross tons of U.S.-flag 
passenger, tank, dry cargo and collier vessels in the domestic and foreign trades 
of the United States. Our member companies operate nearly 70 percent of the 
oceangoing tonnage registered under the U.S. flag. Practically all companies 
operating U.S.-flag passenger vessels between the United States and foreign coun- 
tries are members of the institute. We very much appreciate the opportunity 
you have afforded us to present our views and recommendations at this hearing 
with respect to ways and means of encouraging and promoting international 
travel, particularly travel of citizens and residents of foreign countries to and 
within the United States, and the provisions of S. 3102 and S. 3162 which are 
designed to implement the foregoing objectives. We are grateful to Senators 
Warren G. Magnuson and Jacob K. Javits for their continued interest in prob- 
lems relating to international travel as evidenced by introduction of S. 3102 
and S. 3162 by Senators Magnuson and Javits respectively, which have been 
referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce for consideration. 

The institute, on behalf of those of its member companies transporting great 
numbers of passengers between the United States and foreign countries, has been 
Vitally concerned for some time as to the policy that should be adopted and 
measures that should be taken by the U.S. Government to assist the steamship 
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industry in encouraging and promoting travel to the United States by citizens 
and residents of foreign countries. 

Upon the invitation of Hon. Clarence B. Randall, special assistant to the 
President, who was directed by President Eisenhower to study and report on 
barriers to international travel and ways and means of promoting, developing, 
and facilitating such travel, the institute in December 1957 submitted a com- 
prehensive statement of its views and recommendations on this important sub- 
ject. In the matter of U.S. Government participation in travel promotion we 
recommended as follows: 

“The steamship industry is spending great sums of money in promoting travel, 
through the medium of advertising, informational services, news publicity, and 
other inducements. The State governments are doing likewise. The govern- 
ments of approximately 40 foreign nations finance extensive programs to promote 
travel to their countries. * * * On the other hand, in the United States the 
Federal Government does not participate to any appreciable extent financially in 
promoting travel to the United States. The steamship industry believes our 
Government should participate in such a program and strongly recommends that 
Congress be requested to provide an adequate appropriation in the Mutual 
Security Act of 1958 to be expended in foreign countries assisted under such 
act, for the promotion, development, encouragement, and facilitation of travel 
to the United States.” 

In our statement to Mr. Randall, we also urged the establishment of a U.S 
travel office “the function of which would be to stimulate and assist in the pro- 
motion, development, encouragement, and facilitation of international travel and 
exchange of visitors into and from the United States in cooperation with na 
tional, regional, and international agencies established for such purposes.” 

While Mr. Randall in his “‘Report on International Travel,’ presented to the 
President in April 1958, failed to adopt our recommendation that the U.S. Goy- 
ernment participate financially in the promotion of travel to the United States, 
he did agree with our proposal for the establishment of a U.S. travel office. Mr. 
Randall recommended that this be established as a separate office directly under 
the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International Affairs in the Department 
of Commerce; that $250,000 be provided in the Department’s budget to enable the 
international travel office to carry out its work, and that the office act as a 
focal point and clearinghouse for all statistical research and travel facilitation 
activities of the U.S. Government; that it provide such services to the travel 
industry as are customarily provided for other industries by the Department of 
Commerce, and that it act as the Government spokesman for the travel industry 
and as the U.S. counterpart of foreign official travel agencies. 

Unfortunately, the above recommendations of the Randall report were not 
implemented as they should have been. The International Travel Division, then 
existing under the Bureau of Foreign Commerce in the Department of Commerce, 
was redesignated “Office of International Travel,” but its status was not ele 
vated as recommended in the Randall report so that the head of the Office 
might report directly to the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International 
Affairs. The International Travel Office was retained in the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce and its head therefore still reports to the Director of that Bureau, 
who in turn reports to the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for International 
Affairs. In addition, the amount allocated to the Office for each of the fiscal 
years ending June 30, 1959, and June 30, 1960, was about $55,000, as compared 
with the $250,000 for each fiscal year recommended in the Randall report. The 
International Travel Office, as thus established by administrative order, was not 
accorded the responsibility, authority, and stature, nor provided with ample 
funds to effectively carry out the work of encouraging, promoting, and facilitating 
international travel, particularly travel of foreigners to the United States. 

Taking into consideration the unprecedented and serious balance-of-payments 
deficit, amounting to $314 to $4 billion for the second straight year, with which our 
Nation is confronted, the institute believes it is high time that steps be taken to 
relieve this situation at once by reducing the imbalance between the $1,780 million 
expended by U.S. tourists abroad in 1958 and the $914 million spent by foreign 
visitors in the United States in the same year. This travel dollar deficit or gap 
of $866 million represents an amount equal to about 25 percent of our Nation's 
total balance-of-payments deficit in foreign trade. According to statistics issued 
by the Department of Commerce, this travel dollar deficit has been increasing 
at an alarming rate since 1949, at which time it amounted to $360 million. The 
steamship industry therefore strongly recommends that as a vital step in re- 
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versing the trend toward an increasing balance-of-payments deficit in our foreign 
trade, the U.S. Government adopt the policy of providing adequate means for 
encouraging and promoting travel to the United States. We firmly believe that 
the expenditure of an adequate amount annually by our Government for the fore- 
going purpose would have the effect of substantially increasing the number of 
foreign Visitors to the United States and thereby reducing the amount of travel 
dollar deficit considerably. 

In our opinion such an expenditure would constitute a wise investment on the 
part of the U.S. Government, since it has been estimated that $1 out of every $10 
spent by foreign visitors in the United States goes into the U.S. Treasury as a 
result of various forms of taxation. It is estimated that in 1958 taxes imposed 
on expenditures made by foreign visitors resulted in the collection and deposit 
in the Federal Treasury of over $85 million. 

As indicated previously, the United States is one of the few remaining coun- 
tries in the world which does little or nothing to promote international travel. 
We believe this policy to be harmful not only to the U.S.-flag transportation lines 
and the domestic economy of our country, but also from the standpoint of im- 
proving international relations with other countries. President Eisenhower in 
his state of the Union message to Congress in 1958 stated that our greatest hope 
for success in obtaining lasting peace lies in the fact that “the people of the 
world, as people, have always wanted peace and want peace now.” He went on 
to say that “works of peace” would be required to translate this universal de- 
sire into action and that for a start the people of the world should learn to know 
each other better. One of the best ways in which to accomplish this is through 
the medium of international travel. When the people of one nation visit the 
people of another, misunderstandings, distrusts, prejudices, dislikes, hatreds, 
resentments and the like—the only actual barriers to peace—are, to a large 
extent, dissolved and replaced by a better understanding and appreciation of 
each other’s viewpoints and problems, tolerance, and brotherly love. The heads 
of government by their recent numerous visits with each other have led the way 
in this respect and are demonstrating the effectiveness of international travel in 
easing tensions, increasing friendliness, and promoting better understandings 
between nations. The U.S. Government should therefore certainly be willing to 
make available adequate funds for the encouragement of travel by foreigners to 
the United States in the interest of promoting the cause of world peace. 

The American Merchant Marine Institute, Inc., desires to go on record as 
strongly supporting the objectives sought to be accomplished by S. 3102 and 
S$. 3162, which are designed to implement the views and recommendations we 
have set forth in this statement. 

8. 3102 would establish by legislative mandate an Office of International Travel 
and Tourism within the Department of Commerce. The present Travel Office 
in this Department was created simply on the basis of an administrative order, 
which could be rescinded at any time. Under the bill, the Office of International 
Travel and Tourism would be headed by a Director appointed by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, who would have authority to 
establish branch offices in foreign countries. On the other hand, S. 3162 would 
establish a U.S. Travel Commission in the Executive Office of the President, the 
membership of which would include 6 Cabinet officers and 10 individuals to be 
appointed by the President from various transportation and travel organizations, 
including steamship and air transportation industries. 

The duties of the proposed Office of International Travel and Tourism and 
the U.S. Travel Commission, as prescribed by S. 3102 and S. 3162, respectively, 
are very similar in nature, the principal duties being to assist in stimulating and 
encouraging international travel, particularly the travel of foreign visitors to 
the United States, and coordinating all travel facilitation activities of the 
U.S. Government and encouraging progressive elimination or reduction of bar- 
riers to travel. 

While we have no particular preference as between the establishment of an 
Office of International Travel and Tourism and Travel Advisory Board, as 
contemplated by S. 3102, and a U.S. Travel Commission and Office of Interna- 
tional Travel, as proposed by S. 3162, we strongly urge that whatever type of 
agency is decided upon be established in the Executive Office of the President 
in order that its status and stature may be equivalent to travel commissions or 
agencies in the larger foreign countries. This would require an amendment 
of section 2(a) of S. 3102. 
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The institute wishes to point out that the representation that would be 
accorded the U.S. steamship industry on the proposed U.S. Travel Commission 
under the terms of subdivision (3) of section 2(b) of S. 3162 is not commen 
surate with the importance and magnitude of this industry and should therefore 
be increased. We also believe that section 4(a) of S. 3102 should be amended 
to enumerate more fully the segments of the travel industry that should be 
represented on the Travel Advisory Board, and provide specifically that the 
steamship industry shall be accorded representation on the Board commensurate 
with the importance and scope of this industry. 

The duties of the proposed U.S. Travel Commission are more clearly and 
definitively set forth in S. 3162 than are the duties of the proposed U.S. Office 
of International Travel and Tourism in S. 3102. S. 3102 should be amended 
accordingly. 

The institute recommends that section 5(2) of S. 3102 be amended by inserting 
after the words “from time to time” the words “but in any event not less than 
once a year”, and that section 2(d) of S. 3162 be amended by inserting after 
“enbmit to the’ the words “President and the” and deleting the word “semi- 
annually” and inserting in lieu thereof the words “from time to time but in any 
event not less than once a year”. The foregoing amendments would afford the 
proper degree of latitude and discretion to the Travel Advisory Board or the 
T.S. Travel Commission, as the case may be. in connection with the submission 
of reports to the President and Congress, which reports should be submitted at 
least once every year. 

Finally, the institute strongly supports the inclusion in any legislation that 
may be adopted of a provision similar to that contained in section 6 of S. 3102, 
which would authorize an appropriation for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 
1960. and for each fiscal year thereafter, of an amount equal to one-half of 1 
percent of the total amount expended within the United States by visitors from 
all foreign countries during the calendar year preceding such fiscal year. This 
appropriation would remain available until expended. Our reasons for support- 
ing this modest appropriation have been fully set forth in this statement. Based 
on information issued by the Department of Commerce, namely, that foreign 
visitors spent $914 million in the United States during 1958, an appropriation 
equal to one-half of 1 percent of the foregoing expenditure would amount to 
$4.570,000 for the purpose of encouraging and promoting international travel, 
particularly travel by foreigners to the United States. 

As previously stated, it has been estimated that from the $914 million spent 
by foreign visitors in the United States during 1958, the U.S. Treasury derived 
over $85 million in tax revenue. Surely the U.S. Government should be willing 
to reinvest not less than the modest sum of $4,570,000 from this substantial 
tax revenue to encourage and promote the travel by additional foreign visitors 
to the United States. It should be borne in mind that an increase in the number 
of foreign visitors to the United States will result in a corresponding increase 
in tax revenue to the U.S. Treasury and thus represent a return on the invest- 
ment of the appropriation recommended in 8.3102. In fact, it is probable that the 
return in tax receipts resulting from such investment would exceed the amount 
of the appropriation each year. 

The institute sincerely hopes that favorable consideration will be given to its 
views and recommendations and that prompt and affirmative action will be 
taken on the pending legislation. 





STATEMENT OF CARL V. LYON, ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


My name is Carl V. Lyon, and I am an attorney of the Association of Ameri- 
ean Railroads. I am appearing in behalf of the association and its member 
-ailroads which operate over 95 percent of all the railroad mileage in the coun- 
try and which earn over 95 percent of all the operating revenue of the railroads 
of the United States. 

The railroad industry supports the purpose and principle of these two bills 
and believes that enactment of the provisions of either of them would have a 
wholesome and beneficial effect on the economy of the United States. Technical 
comments and discussion of the foreign policy of the United States and how it 
would be fostered by international travel would seem to be beyond the appropri- 
ate scope of the testimony by a representative of the railroads, and it is certainly 
a field in which the present witness would have no special competence. My 
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remarks, therefore, shall be directed principally to how we feel enactment of 
these bills would affect the railroad industry. 

In my opinion the benefits that would accrue to the country through enact- 
ment of these bills would be both economic and political. To the extent that 
the activities of the new organization contemplated by these bills are successful 
in attracting a greater number of foreign tourists to this country, our economy 
will be strengthened by their expenditures. The rairoads, of course, would 
share in this economic growth as Il assume would every major industry or serv- 
ice agency. 

It is difficult to assess the direct effect enactment of such a measure would 
have upon the railroad industry. Practically all of the major centers of in- 
terest in this country are served by railroad passenger trains and certainly 
some of the country’s most scenic areas and natural wonders are located along 
railroad lines. The industry stands ready to cooperate in every way possible to 
assist in the development of a sound program and to the best of its ability 
to provide courteous and dependable service that will be attractive to foreign 
tourists. 

All agencies of transportation would benefit from a program that would in- 
crease international travel, particularly those that travel across the ocean to 
foreign countries. There doubtless also would be increased travel within our 
country in traveling to and from the ports of entry. The stimulation of such 
travel would without question be helpful to all forms of transportation from a 
revenue standpoint; but more important, I think, is that it would help create 
the kind of world conditions under which the present barriers to free com- 
munication and travel would be eliminated. 

From a foreign policy point of view, it would seem that the greater the 
number of foreigners who come to the United States, meet the average American 
in his home environmment and see at first hand the fruits of our economie and 
political system, the better understanding they will have of this country and 
the easier it will be for the United States to reach international accords and 
maintain friendly relations with the governments of those people. With respect 
to this aspect of the problem, I have the feeling that we “sell” our country 
better to foreigners who visit the United States than we do through our tourists 
who travel abroad. 

Section 3(4) of S. 3102 and section 3(c) of S. 3162 are similar provisions 
providing generally that the Office of International Travel and Tourism or the 
U.S. Travel Commission contemplated by the two bills, respectively, would not 
conduct any activity which would be in competition with persons engaged in 
the business of providing transportation accommodations or other facilities to 
persons traveling between the United States and foreign countries. This is an 
important principle in each of the bills and one that certainly should be con- 
tained in whatever bill is approved and reported out of this committee. 

We recommend that a bill such as 8S. 3102 or S. 3162 be enacted. 


STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM AND TRAILWAYS 
TRAVEL BUREAU Corp. MADE BY FRED H. McInNTOsSH 


My name is Fred H. McIntosh and I am general traffic manager of National 
Trailways Bus System and general manager of Trailways Travel Bureau Corp. 

National Trailways Bus System is an association of 48 intercity motor bus 
operators, individually Owned but operating under the nationally known name 
of Trailways for nationwide recognition in the highway motor-coach transporta- 
tion field. Trailways Travel Bureau Corp. is a wholly owned subsidiary of Na- 
tional Trailways Bus System formed for the express benefit of increasing inter- 
city motor-coach travel by the inclusion and one complete cost of selling trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, and sightseeing services throughout this con- 
tinent. 

Through some of its member carriers, National Trailways Bus System and 
Trailways Travel Bureau Corp. have salaried employees and general agents 
throughout the foreign countries, and in turn these general agents have their 
representatives and offices that sell the various services of National Trailways 
Bus System and Trailways Travel Bureaus to their clients, and in turn National 
Trailways Bus System and Trailways Travel Bureau Corp. enjoy membership in 
the two largest international organizations, namely NATO and ASTA, and, 
though no definite figures are available as to the actual percentage of foreign 
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travel that these sources develop for us, a conservative and fair estimate would 
be less than 3 percent of the foreign travel that comes to the United States is 
handled by us. 

National Trailways Bus System and Trailways Travel Bureau are greatly 
interested in the proposed Senate bill S. 3102 being presented by Senator Warren 
G. Magnuson, chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
and very much interested in the passage of this bill for the following reasons: 

1. Office of International Travel and Tourism, if same is not handcuffed, 
will require the opening of one Or more travel and tour offices in foreign 
countries; these offices being badly needed to compete with the elaborate 
offices that foreign countries have set up and are operating in this country. 

2. Privately owned travel organizations and transocean air carriers that 
are partially supported by foreign countries naturally favor their own com- 
panies or similar class carriers for services in this country and quite nat- 
urally the intercity motor bus carriers receive very little assistance and sup- 
port from that source of business. 

3. The general belief among citizens of all foreign countries is that travel 
in the United States is extremely expensive, and very seldom are they shown 
to their complete satisfaction that this is not true. 

4. A citizen of a foreign country, if offered the opportunity and reached 
the proper selling agency in their country, could ascertain the exact cost of 
a complete tour of any duration in this country and purchase same at a set 
tigure, this amount being nontaxable as well as not considered in the amount 
of currency he is allowed to leave his country with. These monetary allow- 
ances as well as required passport time have been remedied to some extent 
and are still being changed, but in a great many countries the monetary limits 
still remain. 

5. Intercity travel by motor coach offers an extremely economical manner 
of travel in this country as well as being clean, fast, and efficient, and offered 
at a price that offers no comparison with fares for travel to this country by 
either air or steamship, and consequently only a very small percentage of 
foreign travelers are aware of this low-cost transportation. 

6. The passage of the pending bill on interstate and foreign commerce and 
the formation of a separate organization to handle this would be the prin- 
cipal manner of overcoming the present international travel account, and 
would definitely point out the fact that U.S. Government information was 
a necessity in principal foreign centers, these offices to be information offices 
and not selling offices, and all carriers of passengers in this country supply 
these offices with any desired information and literature. 

We repeat our interest and desire to see the passage as soon as possible of 
Senate bill S. 3102, perhaps with a few modifications if possible, or as it is now 
offered. 

National Trailways Bus System and Trailways Travel Bureau Corp. deeply 
appreciate the privilege allowed them to appear at this meeting and submit this 
statement. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH I. MCDONELL, AMERICAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am Joseph I. McDonell, vice 
president and general manager of Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City. I am 
chairman of the Travel Committee of the American Hotel Association, estab- 
lished for the purpose of stimulating travel throughout the United States. I 
also have the honor to be serving currently as vice president of the National 
Association of Travel Organizations, bringing together carriers, lodging facilities, 
and all other business interests which have a stake in travel within our country. 

I want to speak briefly with reference to S. 3102, by Senator Magnuson, and 
S. 3162, by Senator Javits, designed to strengthen the domestic and foreign com- 
merce of the United States, by establishing an Office of International Travel 
and Tourism, and a Travel Advisory Board. 

Regardless of the fact that we obviously have a selfish interest in the develop- 
ment of such a Federal program, the hotel industry can very properly support 
this legislation. I offer for the record several facts which will reveal that the 
hotel dollar permeates the entire economy, rather than remaining in our cash 
registers. This is one reason why an increase in travel would provide a needed 
stimulus for many segments of business. The hotel dollar is disbursed locally 
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for labor, supplies, maintenance, etc. For instance, only 40 percent of the dollar 
spent by a delegate to a convention in a given city or town goes to the hotel, while 
the remainder goes to other establishments. Retail stores get the second largest 
share, restaurants the third largest, and amusements are fourth. Only 8.3 percent 
out of the hotel dollar in 1958 remained for rent, interest, and return on invest- 
ment. Some authoritative figures which have come to my attention reveal that 
a total of 91.7 percent of the hotel income dollar is distributed within the 
immediate community. No other industry has such a wide dispersion of its 
income among local people. 

These proposed bills, if enacted into law, would make the first contribution in 
many a year to the economic well-being of the hotel industry. Hardly any 
other industry, to my knowledge, is confronted with so many different kinds of 
taxation. For instance, the U.S. citizen who travels in this country must pay 
a 10-percent tax on all transportation by public carrier. It is unfortunate that 
a World War II tax, designed to reduce nonessential travel, should continue to 
impair the free movement of our people in our own country. Resort hotels, 
under certain circumstances, are required to pay a 10-percent Federal admissions 
tax for beach clubs and swimming pools. Where resort hotels have converted 
to a club-type operation, a 20-percent dues tax is imposed for the use of golf 
courses, tennis courts, and other sports facilities. Many States and local com- 
munities now impose sales taxes on transient hotel rooms and meals. The 20- 
percent cabaret tax on food and beverage in entertainment rooms has been 
notoriously unprofitable to the Government. The general public simply would 
not pay that tax and, as a result, three-fourths of the hotel entertainment rooms 
in the country had closed, eliminating thousands of job opportunities for musi- 
cians, entertainers, waiters, waitresses, etc. We are grateful that Congress has 
reduced this to 10 percent, effective the day before yesterday. 

There are many in the travel industry who believe that this formidable list 
of taxes has been harmful to our domestic travel picture and that many American 
citizens have diverted their patronage to foreign lands. 

It is not surprising that, with the carriers having to leap the transportation 
tax barrier and the hotels subjected to a tax load which is estimated to equal 
approximately $2 a day per room, whether the room is occupied or not, our citi- 
zens have found it less expensive to travel abroad. Without doubt, it has been 
an influence in the all-time high expenditure in 1959 of $2,325 million, if we 
include all carrier fare payments, by Americans traveling to foreign lands. 

We take great hope, therefore, that the interest which your committee is mani- 
festing in paving the way for a step-up in travel to the United States may prove 
productive. And we were gratified when President Eisenhower, in his March 17 
message to the Congress, listing a seven-point program for improving our inter- 
national trade balance, included a recommendation emphasizing the promotion 
of tourist travel to this country. We do earnestly hope that the Congress will 
find favor with the creation of a travel advisory board, and an office of tourism, 
which can provide leadership for all of the travel interests in this country. 
Foreign governments have, for many years, provided a central clearing house 
for the enhancement of their tourist industry. 

We think it is a fine idea for our American people to assist our friendly allies 
by visiting their shores, and leaving our American dollars. But since hotels 
employ roughly 500,000 persons, it is desirable that some inducement be provided 
for inbound travel. Actually, our industry in America is in trouble today. Our 
average occupancy has declined each year, without a single deviation, since 1946. 
You can understand, therefore, our desire to make our facilities available to 
additional travelers. It is our honest conviction, too, that any citizen of a for- 
eign land who visits our shores, and spends some time in our American cities, 
will understand us better, and will be a friend of the United States, regardless of 
the propaganda to which he might be exposed from other sources. 

We were impressed with the careful analysis which Chairman Magnuson made 
of our domestic travel industry when he announced, on March 23, that foreign 
visitors spent only $970 million in this country during 1959, while American 
citizens spent $1,950 million on travel abroad. It would appear that there is 
considerable room for improving this ratio. 

Frankly, there is so much at stake that we wonder whether one-half of 1 
percent of the total U.S. receipts from foreign visitors each year would comprise 
an adequate budget for this new undertaking. Many cities and States have 
learned the hard way that if they would stimulate travel to their areas, the 
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initial promotional cost must be substantially heavier at the outset than is 
required when the program gets rolling. 

Let me tell you just how desperately hard up we are here in America at 
this moment. Our embassies and consulates abroad are crying out for de- 
scriptive literature of the United States. Everywhere we are told that there 
is a widespread demand for such material, and a great desire to visit this 
country. But at the moment, there is no source of any such literature ex- 
cept as it is printed by individual carriers, hotels, or scenic areas in the coun- 
try. Even the cost of postage involved in sending quantities of literature abroad, 
to our embassies and consulates, proves prohibitive for most domestic groups. 
It is hoped that any activity inaugurated, as a result of your committee’s favor- 
able action on the Magnuson and Javits bills, would provide adequate promo- 
tional material with which we could cover those foreign offices which are today 
so eager to have pamphlets and posters. There is no doubt but that such ex- 
penditure on the part of our Government would prove to be in the public interest. 

In closing, I would like to laud the Bureau of Foreign Commerce of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. Its Office of International Travel, the Travel Ad- 
visory Committee, and the staff have worked diligently, albeit without funds, 
to stimulate travel to our shores. I am positive that with an adequate alloca- 
tion of Federal funds could materially increase the present volume of travel 
to America. 

I take it for granted that, if this legislation is enacted, and a Travel Advisory 
Board and an Office of International Travel and Tourism are established, the 
12 agencies of our Federal Government, which today have some degree of juris- 
diction over travel policy, would be carefully coordinated. The new agencies 
should be given authority to correlate the work of these 12 Government of- 
fices. In President Eisenhower's proclamation regarding “Visit the U.S.A. 1960” 
he urged that appropriate officials of State and city governments collaborate fully 
with Federal agencies in attracting new friends to our shores. 

I do assure you, gentlemen, that the hotels of America, frequently cited as 
the Nation’s seventh largest industry, will cooperate fully with these two new 
tourism offices, if they are established by the Congress. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., May 3, 1960. 


STATEMENT OF J. LiNwoop Rice, AMERICAN Moror Hore. ASSOCIATION, 
KaNsAs City, Mo. 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am J. Linwood Rice, direc- 
tor of governmental affairs for the American Motor Hotel Association, the trade 
organization of the motel, motor inn, motor lodge, and motor hotel industry of 
the United States. 

The American Motor Hotel Association represents over 58,000 establish- 
ments and has membership in almost every political subdivision. We are a non- 
profit corporation dedicated to the best interests of the traveling public and 
to the roadside innkeeping industry of America. 

Our association, which will be referred to as the AMHA hereafter, is vital- 
ly interested in the promotion of more and more travel from foreign countries 
to all parts of the United States. 

AMHBHA is strongly in favor of the establishment of adequate facilities within 
the U.S. Government for the promotion of travel to the United States. 

We support the general provisions of S. 3102 by Senator Magnuson designed 
to strengthen the domestic and foreign commerce of the United States, by es- 
tablishing an Office of International Travel and Tourism and a Travel Advisory 
Board. 

We believe that whatever promotion efforts are made should be done with 
the idea of distributing foreign travel to all sections and areas of the United 
States and not concentrating effort to bring foreign visitors only to the metro- 
politan centers and ports of entry. 

We wish to commend the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, and the staff who 
have done a splendid job in stimulating travel to the United States. This agency 
has been without funds to promote travel and has had to concentrate much of its 
effort to travel facilitation. AMHA is definitely in favor of an increased effort 
by the U.S. Government in actively promoting travel to the United States and 
would like to see sufficient funds provided to sustain promotion efforts in keep- 
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ing with that which is now being done by many other nations. We believe the 
provisions of S. 8102 provide the most effective means of carrying out the promo- 
tion efforts of the Federal Government. 

The average size of motels in the United States is about 22 rooms or rental 
units. Sizable operations are now being built at principal destination points 
and resort areas but in the main the motel industry is made up of thousands 
of independent operations, often under single ownership. Motels in general 
are classed as small business. 

Competition in the motel field has mushroomed during the past 10 years and 
even though domestic travel has increased at a tremendous rate, there are many 
motels that have surplus rooms many weeks during the year. It takes a high 
rate of occupancy to break even and better than 75 percent occupancy throughout 
the year to make a profit. 

For this reason, foreign travel to the United States is welcomed by the motel 
industry to supplement domestic travel. 

If and when an Office of International Travel is established in the United 
States, AMHA will lend its full support to this office and its subdivisions and 
encourage its entire membership to do likewise. 

We are pleased to note the careful analysis which your Chairman Magnuson 
has made of our domestic travel industry as compared to our inbound foreign 
travel, which clearly shows the pressing need for more aggressive travel promo- 
tion efforts on the part of the U.S. Government and other travel interests. 

The AMHA sincerely hopes that the interest your committee is manifesting in 
taking proper and adequate steps to improve the foreign travel flow to the 
United States will be supported by a favorable vote in this session of the Con- 
gress. 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM A. ULMAN, PRESIDENT, INSTITUTE OF WORLD TRAVEL, INC. 


Mr. Chairman, Senators, I am honored to be asked to appear before you and 
to testify concerning Senate bills 3102 and 3162, being acts to strengthen domestic 
and foreign commerce and to improve the financial position of the United States 
in relation to the flow of international tourism, by encouraging foreign nationals 
to visit the United States, thus facilitating international two-way travel in 
general. 

I have just returned from an extensive trip through England, France, the 
Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, West Germany, Italy, Greece, Turkey, and 
Iran, in which countries I was making an intensive study of existing travel 
conditions and travel problems. 

My major objective is to assist the U.S. traveler abroad through the Institute 
of World Travel to find new and less crowded areas of the world to explore, 
and to avoid the now traditional and oversaturated areas where, during the 
ever-expanding travel seasons, the U.S. tourist is quite unable to find adequate 
facilities of any sort for accommodation, instruction, or entertainment. 

We know that there are many other nations throughout the world who are in 
desperate need of one form of dollar aid or another. Many of these nations are 
receiving aid from the United States, either in direct grants or in loans. This 
condition persists despite the fact that it has been a matter of bipartisan agree- 
ment for many years that U.S. industry should be encouraged to assist these 
nations to find their own economic levels through joint private enterprise opera- 
tions. 

It is our belief in the Institute of World Travel that the American tourist, 
especially the rapidly growing group of those who travel by air, can be of 
enormous benefit to the economies of nations which are under-saturated in rela- 
tion to their actual or potential tourist capacity. The so-called traditional 
travel markets, including, for example, England, France, and Italy in one direc- 
tion, and the Caribbean in another, are grossly beyond saturation. They are 
oversaturated to a degree which may in time have a dampening effect upon the 
whole natural growth pattern projected for international travel in the jet age. 

It is our objective, through the most modern research equipment and tech- 
niques, and through consultation at the governmental level, and with the appro- 
priate airlines, to divert at least a modest percentage of the more sophisticated 
travelers to those areas of the world not now receiving their just complement 
of tourists either in relation to actual or potential capacity. There are, for 
example, the Benelux nations, West Germany, Greece, Turkey, and Iran. All of 
these nations have stunning attractions for the U.S. tourist: educational attrac- 
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tions, attractions of great historical importance, sports facilities, and others. 
With the possible exception of West Germany, they all need one type or another 
of assistance, which, if kept flowing through private enterprise channels, can 
reduce the outward flow of dollars from the common tax. 

While conducting surveys to level the load between the oversaturated and the 
undersaturated countries, many other aspects and problems of two-way foreign 
travel came before us. 

During the time that I was conferring with foreign governmental officials and 
with officials in our own Foreign Service concerning the optimum results, both 
on a people-to-people basis and on the basis of the practical economic develop- 
ment of countries needing such assistance, I became aware of problems facing 
American personnel abroad in trying to put across the program known as travel 
in the U.S.A. in 1960. 

It is my understanding that this program has now been redesignated as travel 
in the U.S.A. in the 1960’s, or even just travel in the U.S.A. Perhaps in time 
this will become a single word exhortation—travel ! 

It is unfortunate, but nevertheless it must be recognized as a fact, that this 
program when initially announced late in 1959, was premature and thus fore- 
doomed to failure—at least in 1960. 

So massive a program as this requires not a couple of months’ planning, but 
more like a few years of study, research, and cooperative industrial planning and 
expansion with governmental assistance and coordination if it is to achieve the 
purpose outlined in the bills now before the Senate. 

In one country I visited, the only informative material available to the U.S. 
personnel instructed to put across this ambitious program, was 40 copies of a 
beautifully bound and published book—which was also filled with private ad- 
vertising. With all due respects to the advertising profession, and to those peo- 
ple who bought advertising space in this pretentious book, it is certainly not the 
best way in which to put forward our aims of attracting a substantial increase 
in foreign tourists to this country. No other institutional or advertising ma- 
terials were available—and precious little was made available through private 
industry sources. Even this had to be shipped on a cargo-space-available basis 
because of lack of appropriated funds. 

In brief, a good idea had been poorly planned, hastily executed, and had not 
been given the benefit of the appropriations basic to such a program. It is our 
opinion that it would have been better to have withheld the initiation of the 
travel in 1960 program until later in the year when funds could have been made 
available through some such means as the bills which are now before the Senate 
in this regard. 

There are several factors among the problems which face our official staffs 
abroad who must develop and sell such a program to the people of the world. 
One, we are still making it extremely difficult for the average foreign tourist 
to get into this country in comparison to the open welcome given to the Ameri- 
can in most foreign countries today. And these same foreign countries also 
play host to the tourists from other foreign nations: Italians are flocking to 
the North Sea and Germans are swarming in Spain. The host countries are our 
competition in more than a single sense. Our visa requirements in comparison 
to those of other hard currency areas are frequently considered to be onerous. 

Even though they have been vastly improved and much relaxed over the past 
few years, there are still certain basic restrictions which are offensive to a large 
class of potential travelers in the United States. It is not my intention to debate 
the values of the visa system which presently exists, but merely to identify it as 
one of the problems standing in the way of the facilitation and attraction of 
greater numbers of desirable travelers to the United States. 

On the other hand, we recognize that from the potential pool of tourists desir- 
ing to travel to the United States, a very large majority do not have funds to 
support an American holiday without unfortunate end results; then, among 
those who do have the funds, not all necessarily speak English. 

This language barrier cannot be lightly dismissed. 

An American tourist going abroad can today travel almost anywhere on the 
strength of the English language alone. A smattering of French or Spanish or 
German or Italian is, of course, always helpful, but rarely mandatory. 
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All airports, airlines, buses, trains, make their announcements in at least three 
languages. Key personnel in governmental and private concerns are multi- 
lingual. The converse, however, is largely true in the United States. Little 
effective planning has been accomplished to develop a staff of bilingual or multi- 
lingual personnel among the domestic airlines, the domestic railways, the do- 
mestic buslines or even the bulk of the hotels in the gateway cities. As soon as 
a foreign traveler enters this country, he comes into a strictly English-speaking 
operation where the convention guest is more highly prized in the hotels than 
the simple tourist. The deeper the foreign tourist penetrates into this country, 
the more true that statement is. 

The amount of research and coordination task ahead of an Office of Travel 
and Tourism in this country will be immense; not only immense but it will 
be very largely wasted unless it is given truly substantial financial backing by 
the appropriate committees of both Houses. 

It is inconceivable to me that this can be attempted for less than $25 million 
a year. It is also inconceivable that any substantial returns will be discernible 
in less than the first 5 years. 

We are already receiving from Europe close to the maximum of travelers 
able to come to us in view of the aforementioned strictures as well as the com- 
petition placed in our way by other nations more experienced in travel promo- 
tion. To get deeper into the market will be truly a difficult and expensive op- 
eration in both research and in applied sales techniques. Anyone who has 
ever tried a reducing diet knows that the first 10 pounds are a cinch; it is the 
second and third 10 that really require constant application. So, in attracting 
more tourists than we now have, we are going after the harder goals. 

Also, in the view of the Institute of World Travel, the Office of International 
Travel and Tourism now under consideration must be a centralized agency in- 
cluding many of the functions now in various departments of government. 

As Senator Magnuson stated to the Senate on March 18, the promotion of 
foreign travel is truly big business in most other countries. In many of these 
countries the national director of tourist promotion is at Cabinet level. 

It is wise to examine this point. 

The national directors of tourism in other nations are not at the Cabinet 
level solely to create political appointments, or because they run very large 
organizations. In point of fact, with the possible exception of the British Travel 
Association, they are quite small in relation to other departments, numerically 
speaking. They are of tremendous importance, however, in their effect upon 
scores of major private business enterprises within their countries. They must 
be able to make their weight felt not only among their colleagues in other gov- 
ernment agencies and boards but, even more importantly, among the affected 
industries of their countries, such as aviation, hotel, motel, car rental, retailers, 
and the multiple associations of manufacturers and producers. 

It is our opinion that nothing could be more wasteful than to spend a large 
amount of money for the promotion of tourism to the United States, and then 
to lodge that agency in a subordinate capacity in any other department. It need 
not be a huge, bureaucratic edifice, but it needs the dignity of autonomy and 
the power to spend money both within the United States and abroad over a 
prolonged period of time before it is called to account by the committees of the 
Congress. 

We, in this country, if this bill is passed, are starting from scratch—we are 
so far behind in the competitive race that it will take us a couple of years to 
even reach scratch, to say nothing of the length of time necessary to overtake 
our nearest competitors and to bring into some semblance of balance the gap 
between the dollars we ship abroad and the currencies we wish to attract in 
return in this highly competitive business that in other countries is reaching 
the stature of a true industry. 

It has been my own experience in government that a function such as the 
proposed Office of International Travel and Tourism, if placed in a position 
subordinate to a Cabinet department, will have the devil’s own time fighting out 
its budget, especially during those years which come up from time to time of 
cutback and of overall reduction in governmental expenditures. If the Office 
of Travel and Tourism is to have a real chance, it must be able to come before 
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you gentlemen and fight for its own budget, without the inhibiting effect of the 
economy consciousness of a departmental secretary whose primary concern is in 
other and broader fields. It is a human failing to take bureaucratic cuts in 
those offices of a department which are least essential to the primary thrust 
of the department itself. I need hardly point out that with the announcement 
of “Visit U.S.A. in 1960,” the Office of International Travel in the Department 
of Commerce took a substantial cut in its funds for that year 

I believe that this inconsistency adequately illustrates my point. 

The money that we invest in developing a tourist program within the United 
States certainly will come back to us multiplied seores of times. But there is 
no question at all in the minds of most of the private people concerned with the 
development of travel and tourism that a substantial and adequate budget must 
be set up and that the organization must be placed at a bureaucratic level 
strong enough to commend the respect of industry and of the other agencies of 
government. 

We have a further problem that other nations do not have. We are an im- 
mense country with an immense spread of industries which will be affected one 
way or another by foreign tourists coming to us. The very fact that we are so 
immense and so spread out means that we must have the strongest possible cen- 
tral coordinating organization if we are going to effectively compete in the in- 
ternational tourist market. 

I thank the chairman and the Senators of this committee for the privilege of 
appearing before them. 


Senator McGer. I think we ought to add that if there is any phase 
of the testimony that you think requires further implementation or 
further questioning or spelling out, that. you ought to be privileged 
to file that statement with the statement that you have previously pre- 
pared. That is some small way of compensating for the fact that you 
were not given the opportunity to testify. 

There is a rolleall, and I must go to vote. 

Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon, at 5:17 p.m., the committee was adjourned.) 

(The be additional statements, letters, reports, and other 

material were received for the record :) 


PAN AMERICAN WoRLD AIRWAYS SYSTEM, 
Long Island City, N.Y., May 6,1960. 
Mr. JoHN W. BLACK, 
Staff Assistant, Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 
Dear JoHN: In response to the chairman’s invitation at the May 38 hearings 
on international travel, we would like to have the attached appear in the record. 
Had there been time, it is what would have been said in lieu of reading the 
full statement. 
Sincerely, 
John, 
JOHN A. PAINE. 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF THE PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
REPRESENTATIVE 


As indicated in Pan American’s prepared statement, we are very much in 
favor of the legislation now under consideration. We agree with the testimony 
of Senator Javits and others that it will help materiaily to correct America’s 
balance of payments position; it will help a very wide variety of nontravel 
businesses across the entire United States; and it will help all segments of 
the travel industry itself. Of equal importance, perhaps, and this needs stress- 
ing, is the fact that a new image of America can be created even in the minds of 
those who for the present cannot afford to visit us. 
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It is hoped that all who consider the legislation will realize that the key to 
the problem is the strength of the promotion program which is put behind the 
basie idea. As indicated by Mr. David Ogilvy, very good advertising media 
exist in all countries where the program will presumably be put into effect. 
Properly used, in powerful quantity, these advertising media can unquestion- 
ably produce results in a reasonable amount of time. Each year’s effort will be 
helped by the sum of the previous year’s efforts—as in any good advertising 
program. 

The U.S. Government is the appropriate agency to undertake the program. 
Several millions of dollars are required each year. No individual private enter- 
prise can afford to undertake it, and it is impractical for any combination of 
private enterprises to get together on it because of the diversity of their interests 
and the pressures of economic competition. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT OF JOSEPH I. MCDONELL, AMERICAN HOTEL 
ASSOCIATION 


Members of the Senate committee may be concerned about implications that 
the establishment of an Office of International Travel and Tourism would, in 
some respects, amount to a subsidy of the travel industry. There is no such 
narrow concept as the travel industry. 

The dollar spent on travel flows directly across the horizon into almost every 
phase of community life. It is erroneous to think that only the transportation 
facilities and hotels are the beneficiaries. A report by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia, issued in April 1958, demonstrates this clearly, and I 
quote as follows: 

“How THE VACATION DOLLAR Is SPENT 


“One thing all vacationers do—absolutely all vacationers—is eat and drink. 
Shelter is almost equally essential. So it is not surprising to find 63 cents of 
the vacationers’ dollar clinking into the cash registers of proprietors of lodging, 
eating, and drinking places. Almost half of this is for lodging—just lodging. 
Bleven cents go for amusements, like movies, summer theaters, pony golf, shoot- 
ing galleries, and other forms of diversion. Seven cents cover transportation, 
both public and private. That is how 81 cents of the vacationers’ dollar are 
accounted for. 

“The remaining 19 cents are for this and that and everything else, appro- 
priately labeled ‘miscellaneous.’ This catchall category of spending takes place 
in grocery stores, barbershops, appliance stores, and other retail shops. All of 
the shops supplying these miscellaneous goods and services are not generally 
regarded as full-fledged members of the travel and vacation industry, but their 
combined share of the vacation dollar is exceeded only by lodging places and 
eating places.” 

The research for the Philadelphia Reserve Bank’s report was made by Francis 
E. Brown of the Statistics Department of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. It reveals the outstanding fact that 
in the highly industrialized area served by the Philadelphia Bank, the travel 
dollar vied with agriculture for third place in generating income for the area. 
The travel dollar was exceeded only by chemical manufacturing and primary 
metals. It accounted for $600 million annually in the business turnover of the 
Third Federal Reserve District. I would like also to submit photostatie copy of 
a chart from a nationally known accounting firm specializing in hotel statistics, 
Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co. This chart shows clearly how the portion of the 
travel dollar received by hotels is distributed. I call your attention to these 
points—that only 8.3 cents of the dollar received by hotels are available for 
rent, interest, and return on investment; the balance, 91.7 cents, is distributed 
in the form of wages, purchase of food and beverages sold to customers, etc. 
Ten percent of the hotel dollar is distributed to taxing authorities. 
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Thus, if the proposed Office of International Travel and Tourism was to spend 
an estimated sum of $4% million annually for international travel promotion, 
it would produce in tax revenues 10 percent of every foreign dollar spent by 
tourists in hotels. Obviously, all the other American enterprises, such as retail 
shops, restaurants, entertainment facilities, and carriers, would also yield their 
proportionate tax revenue. 

There is no question in my mind, or that of the industry I represent, that no 
better investment could be made by the Federal Government. I further believe 
that the travel industry, being so widespread in its ramifications, could not be 
regarded in the narrow sense of a subsidized industry. 


[From Harris, Kerr, Forster & Co.’s “Trends in the Hotel Business, 1958”’ } 
DISPOSITION OF THE Horet DOLLAR 


The 1958 operating results of hotels are further analyzed below by grouping 
together all related expenses and including provisions for estimated Federal 
income taxes. Operating costs absorbed 91.7 cents of each dollar of income in 
1958 and this compared with 91.4 cents in 1957. The balances of 8.3 cents in 
1958 and 8.6 cents in 1957 were available for rent, interest, and return on 
investment. 


Disposition of the hotel dollar—1958 compared with 1957 


{In cents] 





1958 1957 
Maen ss | |— 

IE WOON BENG TING iso ois 6b sk hw inn cis Se Ge twee ds See 38. 1 37.7 

Other operating costs 
Cost of food sold dea - eed 10.9 10.9 
Cost of beverages sold bee dks 4.0 | 4.0 
Operating supplies and expenses_.___..-___- . 22.7 22.7 
Total 37.6 | 37.6 
| = 

Taxing authorities: 
Real estate taxes ; -& Salat Metal at ete 3.7 3.6 
Social security taxes J: iho 1.3 1.3 
Other direct taxes including estimated Federal income taxes 3 5.0 | 5.5 

= 

Total gate eos ; ; 10.0 10.4 
Depreciation... __.._-- eee is ‘ a ; 6.0 | 5.7 
Balance available for rent, interest, and return on investment-_ _---_- = 8.3 | 8. 6 
Grand total a I 100.0 | 100.0 
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STATEMENT OF RUSSELL E. SINGER, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
AUTOMOBILE ASSOCIATION 


The executive committee of the American Automobile Association on April 8, 
1960, passed the following resolution : 

“In view of the imbalance existing between this country’s exports and im- 
ports and because of the economic, cultural, and social benefits which accrue 
as a result of the visits of tourists of other nations to the United States, the 
American Automobile Association urges Congress to enact legislation establishing 
a U.S. Office of International Travel with sufficient funds to effectively advertise, 
promote, and encourage tourist traffic to this country.” 

With a membership approaching the 7 miliion mark, the AAA has in recent 
years expanded service to its members desiring to travel to other countries. 
The organization, nationally, and its 750 affiliated motor clubs and branches 
throughout the United States and Canada, operating on State and local levels, 
have developed foreign travel programs which annually serve thousands of 
American and Canadian tourists and which aggregate many millions of dollars 
in expenditures for transportation, food, and lodging. While many people still 
think of their automobile club in terms of domestic touring services, the fact 
remains that we are engaged in international travel operations to the extent 
that the AAA now ranks among the leading organizations in the foreign travel 
field. 

As members of this committee will recall, the AAA advocated and strongly 
supported the establishment of an intergovernmental compact which is now the 
principal legal basis for foreign motoring by millions of people throughout the 
world: the United Nations Convention on Road Traffic of 1949. This has resulted 
in granting to the international motorist essentially the same freedom of move- 
ment he enjoys in his own country. Forty-two nations have now become parties 
to the convention, extending reciprocal operating privileges to foreign motorists. 
This instrumentality has contributed immeasurably to the facilitation of auto- 
mobile travel throughout the world and to the furtherance of people-to-people 
contact which means so much to international understanding. 

In another phase of motoring abroad, the AAA is the principal issuing 
agency for international driving permits and the increasing numbers of these 
placed in the hands of American tourists is an indication of the growing popu- 
larity of this type of travel. For example, in 1955, AAA issued approximately 
30,000 such permits. In the next 4 years, the number tripled to more than 
90,000 and this year we will issue nearly 120,000. 

All of this, of course, illustrates the trend of travel to Europe and elsewhere 
in the world. Other witnesses before your committee will amplify this trend. 
And, with more leisure time and more disposable income available for travel, 
it is a trend which will grow to new heights in the years ahead. 

On the other hand, while other nations made a strong and increasingly 
successful bid for the American tourist dollar, the U.S. Government has done 
astonishingly little to stimulate travel in this direction. People like to go 
where they are invited. Except for the current “Visit U.S.A.” promotion, largely 
left to private industry, the U.S. Government has kept its welcome mat in cold 
storage. 

The visits of President Eisenhower and Vice President Nixon to other coun- 
tries have been highly successful in terms of the demonstration of our interests 
in the good will of peoples of distant lands. How much more successful would 
these journeys be if they could be followed by a well-coordinated effort to main- 
tain and develop the personal interest of these people in all that America offers 
them should their financial means one day make a reality of their dreams to 
visit us? 

It often has been said that travel is a two-way street. Perhaps so. But, until 
the Congress recognizes that we must do more than talk about the benefits 
which accrue as a result of these exchanges of people and personal observations, 
the travel dollar balance will grow more and more adversely against the United 
States. 

The AAA and its affiliated clubs presently assist visitors from other nations 
in many ways. Should the U.S. Government take on a more aggressive role- 
backed by adequate funds for travel advertising and promotion abroad—to en- 
courage tourist visits by people of other countries, we stand ready to extend our 
hospitality and service to even greater degrees. 
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We fully endorse the principles in the legislation offered by Senators Magnuson 
and Javits in bills S. 3102 and S. 3162, respectively, and we commend these 
measures to your most serious cousideration, 


STATEMENT or Cl. M. THOMAS FOR THE Gri YHOUND Corp. on S, 3102 


My name is C. M. Thomas. 1 ium testifying on behalf of the Greyhound Corp. 
in regard to 8. 3102 introduced by Senator Warren G. Magnuson which provides 
for a new Federal Government Oflice of Travel and Tourism, the chief function 
of which will be to promote foreign travel to the United States. My comments 
tre also applicable to a similar bill. S. 3162, introduced by Senator Javits. 

The Greyhound Corp. is engaged in the intercity bus business throughout 
the United States and Canada. Stock in the Greyhound Corp. is widely held by 
over 75,000 shareholders, Employees of the Greyhound Corp. number about 
25,000. The Greyhound Corp. has subsidiary corporations which are engaged 
in the restaurant business and in the travel bureau business. 

Mr. F. W. Ackerman, president of the Greyhound Corp., has 
give this statement. 

The Greyhound Corp. endorses S. 3102. 

S. 3102 is a self-support ing constructive step which will heip solve our country’s 
trade deficit and at the same time stimulate business in this country. 

The U.S. balance of trade deficit amounted to approximately $3.4 billion 
in 1958, and an even higher amount in 1859. In 1958. foreigners claimed about 
$2.9 billion of this deficit in gold. The balance of about $500 million represents 
increased dollar holdings by foreigners. The 1959 figures are expected to be 
comparable, This has created a glut of dollars in world trade and a very serious 
problem for the United States. Any large scale conversion of reserves and 
liquid assets by foreigners Will subject the dollar to an intense deflationary 
pressure. Some people attribute our present day high interest rates to the 
necessity for retaining investments by foreigners. The crisis which a devalua- 
tion of the dollar would precipitate needs no discussion. 

S. 3102 represents a constructive step calculated to substantially reduce this 
country’s foreign-trade deficit. The gap between dollars spent in this country 
by foreigners and dollars spent abroad by Americans umounted to $866 million 
in 1958 and nearly $1 billion in 1959. Thus, about one-fourth of our trade 
deficit is due to the gap between tourist dollars spent by foreigners in the 
United States and tourist dollars spent abroad by Americans. The travel 
promotion contemplated by S. 3102 will increase foreign tourist spending in 
this country and reduce this trade deficit. 

Europe, which has experienced a great economic recovery, represents a tre- 
mendous potential tourist market for the United States. Tourist travel by 
Europeans in Europe is at an alltime high. Travel restrictions on Europeans 
are lessening. The Office of Travel and Tourism proposed by S. 3102 will aid 
in further breaking down the remaining travel barriers. The cost of travel 
between the United States from Europe is being constantly reduced. The 
oversea airlines have just instituted lower fares. Ocean liners are now planned 
which will charge one-way fares of under $100. 

Although private companies such as the Greyhound Corp. carry on sales 
promotion in Europe and maintain sales offices in Europe, their uncoordinated 
combined efforts do not have anywhere near the sales impact possible under 
coordinated United States travel promotion as contemplated by S. 3102. 

Europe, of course, is not the only potential tourist market which can be 
tapped by the United States. South America and Central America offer tre- 


t is also rapidly increasing in 
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mendous possibilities, The Far Eastern marke 
importance. 

Further side benefits to be gained from tourist promotion by the United States 
are the tremendous public relations possibilities. S. 3102 represents an unob- 
trusive opportunity for the United States to create a positive impression of itself 
in foreign countries. Good will benefits to be gained by foreign tourists who 
Visit the United States are boundless. It has been the experience of the Grey- 
hound Corp. that foreign tourists are invariably overwhelmed with the friendli- 
hess and magnitude of the United States. There is no better way to create an 
appreciative understanding of this country. 
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Everyone today is, of course, concerned with the budgetary problems of our 
Government. S. 3102 has special appeal because it is not only self-supporting, it 
is revenue-producing. Additional tax revenues resulting from increased spend- 
ing should more than offset the cost of this program. Tourist promotion has 
been shown time and time again to be self-supporting by the experience of our 
States and of foreign governments. 

The Greyhound Corp. respectfully endorses 8S. 3102. 





NEw York, N.Y., April 23, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MaGNusoNn: Thank you very much for your letter of April 7, 
reply to which has been delayed due to my being away. 

I am glad indeed to respond briefly to your kind suggestion that I submit 
my views on the proposed legislation. In doing so, I have tried to call attention 
to conditions which I feel, from my own observations and talks with hundreds 
of foreign visitors, might tend to limit the effectiveness of this truly constructive 
legislation. 

I fear that some of the leaders of the industries concerned with this trade 
regard this proposed organization as simply offering a substitution for, or 
addition to their own promotional programs, whereas to be truly effective it 
must, of course, go far beyond this. I tried briefly to indicate this in my 
observations. 

Respectfully, 
FRANCIS ROGERS. 


OBSERVATIONS BY FRANCIS RoGers, TouRISM CONSULTANT, NEW York, N.Y., Re 
PROPOSED LEGISLATION To EsTABLISH A U.S. OFFICE OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL 
AND TOURISM 


To the trained observer of the international travel movement, the establish- 
ment of an adequately staffed and financed National Tourist Office in the United 
States may well seem overdue. 

There may be some opposition to it on the argument that such promotion 
should be carried on by commercial rather than governmental resources. This 
position is neither logical in the light of our Government’s policy in respect to 
other nations, nor realistic as applied to the problem of country or area tourist 
promotion. For instance, since the inception of Marshall aid our Government, in 
its negotiations with such aid-recipient governments, has stressed the points 
that (a) tourism provides a ready and expanding source of foreign currency 
earnings, (0) tourist promotion is the responsibility of government. 

Conforming to this policy the U.S. Operations Missions abroad have con- 
sistently encouraged foreign governments (when scenic or other factors con- 
tribute to tourist interest) to establish national tourist offices, or to strengthen 
existing establishments by adequate provision in the national budget. 

It is not realistic to expect commercial interests to provide a completely 
representative promotional service. Such promotion is best carried on by a 
national tourist office which is above the competitive battle that commercial 
interests are engaged in. The relationship between the staff of country offices 
sited in other countries and the travel agents there, and indeed with all local 
interests concerned with the creation and servicing of international travel be- 
comes close and valuable. These offices serve great numbers of people seeking 
literature, information and advice which can best be given by people trained 
to represent their country in all its varying aspects. 

London, England, is a good example of the importance attached to this form 
of official tourist promotional representation by other nations catering to the 
international tourist trade. More than 40 such offices are maintained by those 
governments in London, all seeking to attract British visitors to their lands. 

In the event that, as a result of pending legislation, a National Tourist Office 
is established with substantial financial support, it is probably fair to say 
that its success in promoting an expanding tourist movement to the United 
States will depend more upon external factors than on its internal element. 
These external factors are the commercial interests concerned with the foreign 
visitor—hotels, restaurants, transportation lines, taxi drivers, travel agents, 
entertainment facilities, car hire and repair shops, merchants, ete. 
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The United States has an unimpressive record of promotion to attract foreign 
visitors, or of intelligent planning and catering to their interests. However 
well-meaning the hotel industry may be in respect to alleviating the language 
barrier, progress is very slow. Spanish-speaking travelers are the best off, but 
more from accident of employment than by design. Hotel rates in tourist cen- 
ters are generally high for the middle-income group of foreign tourists. Some 
hotels are cooperating with tour operators to provide some accommodation at 
more moderate rates. The independent traveler is at a disadvantage due to 
the limited amount of accommodation suitable to his taste, expectation, and 
pocketbook, and to the lack of adequate information on such places. This is one 
of the problems to which a National Tourist Office would have to address itself. 

Travel agents in the United States, except for a few creative tour agencies, 
are in the main indifferent to the patronage of foreign visitors since more 
commissions can be earned with less expenditure of time and effort in moti- 
vating U.S. traffic overseas. 

In brief, unless there is greater consideration shown for the tastes, means, 
and inclinations for foreign visitors, the very substantial returns expected from 
the expansion of this trade will not be realized, and many of them will return 
to their own countries as indifferent salespeople of what we have to offer. Thus 
it would appear that an important function of the National Tourist Office would 
be the institution of an extensive educational campaign to impress upon all 
interests serving the international traveler, and indeed upon the general public, 
the importance of such visitors to the national economy. 

The dangers inherent in the creation of a Government-sponsored travel office 
are: (a@) that commercial interests will seek to transfer some of their advertising 
and promotional burdens to this national organization. Naturally, the National 
Tourist Office must be financed to unde rtake advertising abroad, but this should 
serve only to augment, rather than supplant advertising heretofore carried on 
by commercial interests; (0) that political pressure will be brought to bear to 
promote some areas at the expense of others, or even to dissipate efforts on 
promoting places that have neither convenience of situation nor adequate at- 
tractions to recommend them to foreigners: and (¢) in contrast to most other 
countries catering to foreign tourists, which have state-owned transportation 
services, readily represented and promoted, the U.S. Tourist Office will be 
confronted with the problem of carrying literature and providing display space 
for all the airlines, railways, buslines in the country. Any deficiency in keeping 
all such literature on display, and impartially recommending all competing 
services will likely result in annoying political repercussions. 

The U.S. Government, through its technical exchange programs, has done 
much to assist some foreign countries in bettering their means and methods for 
the entertainment of foreign visitors. Some nations have become so adept at 
this, so skilled in merchandising their wares that the tables should be turned— 
we might do well to observe some of their methods and facilities. 


VISIT THE U.S., INc., 
New York, N.Y., April 29, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 

U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Weshingiin, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Attached is a statement on Visit the U.S., Ine. 
We believe this cooperative advertising program can help attract more Euro- 
pean tourists to our country. It would be even more effective in conjunction 
with a Government-sponsored drive. We hope it will help you achieve your 
goal of increasing the number of foreign citizens who visit the United States. 

If we can be of any additional help to you, please contact us. 

Sincerely, 
LYAL MARSHALL. 


TRAVEL DOLLAR GAP AND PROPOSALS FOR PERMITTING INCREASED TRAVEL A 
STATEMENT FROM VIsITt THE U.S., INc. 

If we may be permitted an analogy, a hostess who gives a party will not 
have many guests if she does not send out many invitations. You cannot 
expect people to show up unless you let them know that they will be cordially 
welcomed, particularly when you are asking them to bring money. Travel 
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advertising may certainly be compared with an invitation. If properly done, 
it is cordial in tone; it expresses direct interest; it gives you the desire to 
zo somewhere. 

Our country has done virtually nothing to invite visitors. Although the 
Federal Government will probably eventually appropriate the money needed 
to promote travel to the United States, American private enterprise (which, 
after all, will be the ultimate beneficiary of such a program) can and should 
take the first steps to get this idea off the ground. 

This is precisely why Visit the U.S., Inc., has been formed. Visit the U.S. 
is a practical prograin, large enough in scope to have an important effect, 
small enough not to require vast sums of money, either from the Government 
or from private business. 

The great new market potential, as we see it, is in Western Europe. We 
have recently returned from a trip to Europe where we laid the groundwork 
for Visit the U.S. One look at the truly amazing prosperity in Western Europe 
is enough to make one realize that a visit to our country is now economically 
feasible for literally millions of Western Europeans. The gross national prod- 
uct of Western Europe as a whole has more than doubled in the last 10 years. 
Every country is caught up in this new wave of prosperity and the growth 
appears to continue unabated. 

Visit the U.S. will serve two basic functions: First, it will promote a general 
interest in travel to the United States; it will give helpful information and 
it will stress the fact that a trip is possible now. Secondly, it will give par- 
ticipating advertisers—a maximum of eight—the opportunity to build their 
franchises among Buropean tourists and prospective tourists. 

If we look at this from the point of view of a domestic transportation line, 
a hotel chain or a resort area, the current available business is not yet big 
enough to make an adequate individual advertising campaign pay out. Yet 
it is too big and growing too fast to ignore it entirely. That is why we have 
proposed a joint effort sponsored by several advertisers. In this manner, all 
can enjoy the benefits of a quarter-million-dollar advertising program at a cost 
entirely in line with the current market potential. 

Visit the U.S. will run a series of 10 ads during the year in an impressive 
list of newspapers and magazines in Great Britain, France, and West Ger- 
many. About half of the space in each ad will be devoted to an overall “pres- 
tige” pitch inviting the reader to come to this country. The rest will consist 
of individual messages from the various participating advertisers, inviting 
tourists specifically to use their facilities. Each advertiser’s yearly participa- 
tion will cost $30,750 for a single unit or $59,500 for a double unit. For this 
sum, the advertiser receives more than 42 million advertising exposures to the 
top economic, social, and business classes in Western Europe. Included in the 
overall price are all production costs, translations, conversion of plates for the 
various size media and other details. In addition, four merchandising booklets 
will be sent to the top 1,000 travel agencies in Western Europe, telling them 
about this new campaign, urging them to “sell the U.S.” and counseling them 
to recommend the facilities of the participating advertisers. 

Visit the U.S. ads will be produced both in this country and overseas. Well- 
known local agencies will be used in each country: Publicis in France, Troost 
Webeagentur in Germany, Modern Advertising Services, Ltd., in England. 
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Visit the U.S., Inc., media list and circulation 


{ Magazines, full page black and white ; newspapers, 33 column-inches (approximate) ] 


Media 
Great Britain: Circulation 
NN I a oe eg a are wee ee 254, 000 
iis Coane Cer ci gst 2. eh sikh 5 es) x 4 3 677, 000 
Manchester Guardian *_______________ Ub -wiess ait wah the aap. 190, 000 
Sundeiy Times. udui oo due ak Sola ds ee ee ee ee 900, OOO 
PeGeiaes Ceeeettes. oi cok eeeuul u sanosabeatrs 40, 0OO 
Ps) oe er ey icons Rs DS, OOO 
Cd St Ah ele se bite hie eer. Rae bho ge Beets toes toe ee lees 65, OOO 


113, 000 


, 297, 000 


"EOCAL DOP. TRACTION ak. oii wceasn uae Scene eer 
ROGGE COMOROS i os cient ce lt eee 22, 970, OO 


France: 


Peeneee..2 st ue ye ee eee ee a 127, 000 
ag ee re , 7s < Subba ticbeht cs St eh 40, 000 
Fir eS in a gel oe eal oe 217, 000 
Ae eT is sisi Wats kena aise Sebi etnies ata a a a ar 484, 000 
Tt Vii TRICO ain circ cn diss severe dt eet 127, 000 
"Total ' per iene et a es ee. 995, 000 
"Fotal COMRRIGE... chi Le ee eee eee 9, 950, 000 
Germany : 
i Tae ae ee jie tks Lite el tie. Se See eee 310, 000 
Frankfurter Aligowmeine Deitusg. i be tis ie Sa 194, 000 
Di Ho i a a er er od 345, 000 
Handelsblatt & Mittag____________ it” 5oi ect weal tier 105, 000 
"Tote Deh IMMOGTIONL,. 6. oth eee alae i ee 954. 000 
PrOtee Caan. So eh ee ek 3 ee 9, 540, 000 
Total number of exposures in 3 countries___________________ 42, 460, 000 


1,.P.A. Study of these publications shows total audience of 7,960,000. 


AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMERCE IN FRANCE, INC., 
Paris, April 5, 1969. 
Mr. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: We understand that Senate bills 3102 and 3162 will be 
taken into consideration at hearings on May 2 and 3, with the purpose of creating 
an Office of International Travel and a Travel Advisory Board. 

At the last meeting of our board of directors a similar suggestion made by our 
transportation committee was adopted and I have been instructed to write to the 
necessary authorities in order to acquaint them with our strong desire to create 
such an office. 
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Ever since the publication of President Eisenhower’s proclamation indicating 
1960 as “Travel to the USA Year,” our chamber has been actively supporting this 
movement. We feel that with the unfavorable trend of the U.S. balance of 
payments situation, partly due to large expenditures made by American tourists 
abroad, it was necessary that some form of compensation help improve our 
situation. 

It may interest you to know that the American Chamber of Commerce in 
France invited all its members in October 1959 to a lecture and film showing, 
with a view to stimulating their desire to visit the United States. More than 
150 of our French members attended this meeting. This Chamber also changed 
the stamp on its mailing machine to carry a “Travel to the U.S. in 1960” on 
all outgoing mail, and we asked all of our members to do likewise. We have 
also set up our offices as a clearinghouse for the distribution of U.S. travel pro- 
motion leaflets and have so far supplied some 30,000 pieces of promotion material 
received from various U.S. organizations. 

We should be highly pleased if it were possible for you to place before your 
committee the contents of this letter. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. P. FArisn, General Manager. 


LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., April 5, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 
Senator from Washington, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR MaGnuson: I should like to acquaint you with two brief 
memoranda which I have prepared recently concerning the promotion of travel 
in the United States on the part of European tourists. 

I have felt that our present attempts in this direction have been ineffective and 
that more energetic and more concentrated effort has to be undertaken on our 
part in order to bring sizable groups of Europeans to this country. 

I should be interested to get your reaction to my suggestions expressed in 
these two memoranda. 

I noticed that hearings on this topic have been postponed until May 2 and 
8; if you feel that my written statements are apt to promote the cause of for- 
eign trade and travel, I shall also be happy to accept an invitation to testify 
personally in this matter, and to elaborate more fully on the requirements of 
such a program. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. H. STEINHARDT, 
Head, Department of Economics. 


JANUARY 11, 1960. 
Memo: A suggestion for improving our balance of payments. 

In recent months the deficit in our balance of payments has been increasingly 
discussed in the newspapers and by people in all walks of life. To many of us 
it has been shocking to find a strong resurgence of protectionist, if not isola- 
tionist, sentiment among people from different interest groups; I have followed 
with interest the steps being taken by our Government to cope with this situa- 
tion, and I am in full sympathy with the continued attitude of economic liberal- 
ism shown by this administration. 

In this connection I have recently been studying one national resource, an 
asset of considerable potential magnitude which has, for all practical purposes, 
been ignored so far: namely, the great tourist attractions which this country 
holds, and which, I am convinced, can be converted into a substantial source of 
receipts in foreign trade, especially as far as European tourists are concerned. 

According to a recent publication,’ during 1958 U.S. residents spent 
for travel in Europe $994 million, while Europeans spent for travel in the 
United States $86 million. There exists, therefore, on this account alone, a 
deficit in our balance of payments of close to $1 billion. It is the purpose of this 
memo to suggest steps to substantially reduce this imbalance. 

Europeans are extremely curious to discover America for themselves. Up to 
very recently their governments have not made available sufficient funds for 
pleasure travel abroad. But they have begun to eliminate their foreign exchange 


1“0.§. Participation in International Travel,’ U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959, 
517450, p. 3. 
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restrictions. As a matter of fact, I suppose that most Western European coun- 
tries could easily be persuaded to drop their restrictions on foreign travel com- 
pletely if our Government used its persuasive powers in this direction. 

Not only are average real incomes in Western Europe rising at a rate faster 
than those in the United States, but the middle classes have staged a remark- 
able comeback. And I like to emphasize that this broadly educated European 
middle class has always presented a vast contingent of people interested in travel 
for learning as well as for pleasure. 

A prerequisite for attracting great numbers of European vacation travelers 
to this country is an elaborate official travel organization ready to supply them 
with the desired information. As of the present, as far as I can ascertain, the 
United States lacks such an organization. In contrast, all European, and many 
other countries, have established elaborate official travel bureaus in the United 
States which receive their instructions and an abundance of material from a 
governmental agency in the respective home country. These bureaus have 
branches in New York, Chicago, San Francisco, and several other leading cities 
in the United States. They are amply provided with official literature concern- 
ing types and prices of hotel accommodations, restaurants, means of transporta- 
tion and places of interest, and other pertinent information. Many countries 
have also worked out detailed suggestions for package tours and all kinds of 
round trips of varying lengths. These official travel bureaus make available 
their information to thousands of individual U.S. tourists who, in turn, book 
their tours through private travel bureaus, or use the information so obtained 
for making their own travel plans. 

If we wish to set up a similar official organization for attracting foreign 
tourists, the first step to be taken would be to take stock of sight-seeing attrac- 
tions on a national, as well as regional, basis, and to establish the proper 
seasons for the various possibilities. This is best done in cooperation with 
State governments and municipalities, State branches of the AAA, tourist and 
outdoor associations (golf, boating, fishing, mountain climbing and the like), 
travel magazines, and leading U.S. travel bureaus. 

The next item would be to set up model tours of the United States and of 
certain regions as, for instance, the Pacific Northwest, with varying interests 
of the prospective participants in mind. The minimum time to be spent in the 
United States should be not less than 4 weeks, the average time 8 weeks, since 
European middle class people usually take longer vacations than their counter- 
parts in the United States. 

In order to spread the knowledge of U.S. travel opportunities, I suggest that 
our Government finance the travel to this country of several groups of European 
travel experts: for instance, managers of European travel bureaus, travel 
editors of European newspapers and periodicals, selected leaders of European 
outdoor associations and of other suitable organizations. I hope that airplane 
and steamship companies could be persuaded that it would be to their own 
interests to participate in this initial investment to the extent of making avail- 
able the round-trip space from Europe to New York (or to the west coast 
via the polar route) at no charge or at a nominal charge only, since the eventual 
success of this plan would increase their earnings through much better utiliza- 
tion of return space at the times of peak travel of U.S. tourists to and from 
Europe. I hope also that railroads and buslines in this country would share 
in initial costs to the extent that they are being used in transportation. 

In addition we should, at the start of the campaign, send a number of well- 
qualified people to Western Europe, there to demonstrate our major tourist 
attractions to leaders of different interest groups. They should give talks and 
effectively illustrate them with pictures gathered from prominent photographers 
all over the Nation. 

If these ideas should be found to be useful, I would be glad not only to 
present a much more detailed plan of action, but also to discuss the matter 
personally with the officials in charge of international travel. 

In summary, I feel that a concentrated effort by all agencies, public and 
private, and coordinated by the Department of Commerce, to present the case for 
American travel to prospective European vacationers will go far in improving 
our balance of payments. 

HERMANN STEINHARDT, J. D., 
Head, Department of Economics. 
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LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE, 
March 24, 1960. 


Some ADDITIONAL REMARKS REGARDING THE PROMOTION OF TRAVEL OF EUROPEANS 
TO THE UNITED STATES 


In my memorandum of January 11, 1960, I put primary emphasis upon the 
need for improving our balance of payments. I pointed out that as far as 
travel expenditures alone are concerned, there is a difference of close to $1 billion 
between the expenditures of U.S. tourists in Europe and the expenditures of 
European tourists in the United States. I expressed my belief that, with the 
strengthening of the economic health of European countries, great numbers of 
middle-class people would be in a position to spend more on recreational travel 
and that their respective governments had started loosening up on regulations 
for keeping foreign exchange at home. 

It is my conviction that much more important yet than the economic aspect 
will be the political aspect of large numbers of Europeans being able for the 
first time in history to observe the American people at their work, in their 
homes and in the pursuit of their hobbies. This would change many of the 
unfortunate misconceptions most foreigners hold about Americans, miscon- 
ceptions which they get from movies, or from the conduct of soldiers, or of 
some American tourists. This better knowledge of the American way of life 
would contribute greatly to a fuller understanding of Americans and our demo- 
cratic way of life and bring about a significant cultural rapprochement be- 
tween the educated European middle classes and their counterparts in the 
United States. 

In order for the program to effectively reach the European public, I am there- 
fore proposing that it be proclaimed by the President of the United States, 
himself, and supported by nationally and internationally known leaders of our 
cultural, intellectual, and political life. The plan has to be presented as a new 
and important type of policy from the point of view of international relations 
and be given wide publicity at home as well as in Europe, in newspapers, on 
television, over the radio, and in feature articles in periodicals. 

In addressing ourselves to Europe, the cultural aspect would have to be em- 
phasized primarily, together with the fact that these low cost tours have been 
made possible through combined efforts of educational institutions as well as 
private enterprise under the sponsorship of the Federal Government. And it 
will require the cooperation of all of them to realize this project. 

For whereas the purchasing power of Europeans has certainly improved, it 
Still does not measure up to American standards. While a U.S. citizen may 
spend an average of say, $2,000 on a European tour, only one-third to one-half 
of that amount will probably be within the reach of the middle-class European 
tourist. For this reason I feel that special arrangements ought to be made in 
order to keep the cost at a low level. 

In addition to the travel promotion by our travel bureaus abroad, various 
recreational, professional, business, religious and other groups in this country 
should be asked to invite their counterparts in the European countries to con- 
sider the unique opportunities laid down in the general plan; they might offer 
to make the facilities and personal services of volunteer members available in 
order to make this American tour the life experience of their European friends. 
As to recreational groups, I have in mind the AAA with their state branches, 
photography clubs, organizations of mountain climbers who would organize 
tours tailored to the particular interests of these groups. Among the profes- 
sional groups, travel in this country could be combined with International Con- 
gresses to be planned, for example, in the fields of medicine, law, architecture, 
engineering, the natural and social sciences, the civil service, ete. 

As for accommodations: the bulk of the travel would undoubtedly be con- 
centrated from the middle of June to the middle of September when most of 
the dormitory facilities of American universities and colleges could be made 
available. I feel that presidents of these institutions, if properly informed of 
the scope and importance of the program, would be glad to open the doors of 
their dormitories and cafeterias to rotating groups of European travelers. This 
would provide considerable savings in comparison to hotel facilities. 

Another service which our educational institutions could render would be to 
induce teachers and graduate students with knowledge of a foreign language 
to serve as leaders on these conducted tours in order to assure an intelligent 
interpretation of our culture. 
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For transportation, both across the Atlantic as well as within the United 
States, charter rates could be obtained for group travel at a fraction of the 
regular tourist rates so that here, too, substantial savings could be achieved. 
This is probable because the inbound air travel at the beginning of the summer 
would tend to offset the Europe-bound peakloads of international air and sea 
earriers and, therefore, would be a boon to these industries; the same would 
be true at the end of the travel season. Furthermore, with the virtual doubling 
of space on the transatlantic route as a result of the introduction of jet planes, 
the present round-trip fare is bound to collapse to less than half the present fare. 
(According to a recent Wall Street Journal article, charter rates have already 
fallen to between $165 and $240 for the transatlantic round trip.) And when 
that happens, it will be the right psychological moment to be ready with an 
attractive choice of well-thought-out tours of the United States. 

On the other band, within Europe an entirely new organization has to be built 
up from scratch in order to be well equipped to give adequate information to 
prospective participants, and to carry on a promotion campaign. Bookings and 
other work could be left to private travel organizations. 

Sut before the campaign in Europe can be begun on an all-out basis, compre- 
hensive plans in this country have to be developed and coordinated by the U.S. 
Office of International Travel of the U.S. Department of Commerce. 

(1) An outstanding role in this planning should be assigned to the National 
Association of Travel Organizations with the understanding that this is a novel 
experiment in low-cost mass travel, and that where physically and economically 
possible, the facilities of their members will be used, but that in order for the 
project to succeed, also public or semipublic facilities such as school dormitories 
should be taken into consideration. 

(2) A delicate task, and one of the first ones, would be to come to an agree- 
ment on alternative travel routes within this country: Representatives of air- 
lines, railroads, and bus companies (interurban as well as local sightseeing 
lines) should be consulted as well as State highway departments, the travel 
departments of the AAA, and other organizations in the recreation] field. A 
proper compromise between the rather tiresome visits to our great cities and 
the enjoyment of our outstanding scenic beauties and coast lines must be found. 

The resulting costs should be presented as global, all-inclusive figures for 
Europe-to-Europe group travel. 

To repeat: The main point as far as the United States is concerned would 
be to convince our political, educational, and cultural leaders of this challenge 
to make a significant contribution to the cause of international understanding 
in the free world. In this connection, it should not be difficult for our State 
Department to prevail on the governments concerned to use, as a kind of ERP 
in reverse, the State-owned radio and television stations in order to give adequate 
publicity to carefully prepared U.S. travelogs, with texts translated into the 
native languages. 

Preparation and implementation of this program would require a relatively 
modest amount which would have to come from an appropriation from Federal 
funds. I am confident that the tremendous economic and political benefits 
derived would outweigh many times the original outlay; the improvement of 
our cultural and political relations with Europe, as well as the improvement 
in our balance of payments, will become a permanent asset for this country. 
A great amount of work by all levels of government and by interested private 
organizations is ahead if we wish to undertake the program. Only after careful 
examination should it be presented to the European public. 

H. STEINHARDT. 


Turk Henprick Hupson, 


Troy, N.Y., March 7, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN MAGNUSON, 


U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: I read with delight and interest about your efforts 
to create some kind of an agency to promote travel to the United States from 
foreign lands. 

European born and trained, so now a U.S. citizen, I am at the present time 
general manager of the Hotel Hendrick Hudson in Troy, N.Y. Iam also on the 
board of the New York State Hotel Association and a member of its public 
relations committee. It is in that capacity, that I wrote, only a few months ago, 
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to Governor Rockefeller as well as Senator Jacob Javits. I pointed out to them, 
that the United States is practically the only country in the world, which has not 
an official travel or information office in foreign countries. 

I have for some time conducted a one-man campaign on the subject. Unfortu- 
nately I have not gotten very far, but I have been working hard to convince my 
colleagues in our business how important it is for all of us to promote traveling 
to our country. 

I have always felt, that if countries such as the Dominican Republic and Cuba 
ean afford taking a full page in the New York Sunday Times advertising their 
facilities, we should be able to do something to attract visitors. And, incidently, 
both countries have very attractive offices on New York’s Fifth Avenue. 

I would be delighted to cooperate with you and your committee if you should 
feel that I could be of any help. 

Respectfully yours, 
HENRY WOLF, 
General Manager, Hotel Hendrick Hudson, 


WASHINGTON, D.C., March 21, 1960. 
Mr. JoHn BLACK, 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Capitol, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. BLAcK: AS a member of the executive committee of the Meet Ameri- 
cans Club of Washington, D.C., I am enclosing several copies of a brief descriptive 
brochure regarding this interesting organization. 

In this connection, please refer to section 3(a)(2) of Senator Magnuson’s 
bill, S. 3102, relating to encouragement of “arrangements within the United 
States for assuring a friendly welcome and meeting the special requirements of 
foreign visitors.” The Meet Americans Club has been established to contribute 
to this objective, and its operations during the past year show its present and 
potential value. 

I trust the Senator and yourself will be interested in looking over this mate- 
rial, and should appreciate your distributing copies to others. An officer of the 
club would be available to make a brief statement on the matter at committee 
hearings, if desired. I am sending a similar letter to Mr. Allen Lesser of 
Senator Javits’ office in reference to the latter’s bill S. 3162, section 3(a) (9) 
of which contains a provision along the same lines as Senator Magnuson’s 
proposal. 

With best wishes for the success of your efforts to obtain much-needed legisla- 
tion in the important field of international travel development, 

Sincerely yours, 
H. H, BSELy. 


A WASHINGTON WELCOME TO FOREIGN VISITORS, AT THE MEET AMERICANS CLUB 


The Meet Americans Club is an association of individuals who consider it a 
civie privilege and duty to extend a personal welcome to visitors from foreign 
countries who come to the Nation’s Capital. It is nonpolitical, nonsectarian, 
nonprofit. Its stated primary objective is “To promote international good will 
and understanding through extending hospitality to foreign visitors to the 
United States, through bringing together persons interested in other lands, 
through encouraging travel and study, and through presenting interesting aspects 
of different cultures.” 

The club provides a regularly scheduled reception at the same place every 
Friday night, between the hours of 8 and 10:30. A short program is presented at 
about 9 o’clock. Those who care to remain for further conversation or dancing 
after the reception may stay on until 2 a.m. While most programs and con- 
versations are in English, many of the club’s members speak Spanish, French, 
and German, and some are fluent in other languages. 

All members may bring guests to the Friday reception and many foreign 
visitors have first come to the club in this way. However, since the club is 
primarily interested in the foreign visitor who has no other way of meeting 
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Americans socially, it issues invitations through arrangements with leading 
hotels, embassies, and organizations which deal with foreign visitors but cannot 
offer them social entertainment; a large proportion of the guests usually come 
in response to these invitations. 

As of mid-February 1960, the club had held 45 receptions, at which it had enter- 
tained roughly 500 visitors from 42 foreign countries. Programs had included, 
among others: “How To Listen to American Music,’ Willis Conover, musical 
director, Voice of America; “Scottish Dances,” eight dancers from the St. 
Andrews Club; “The People-to-People Program,” William McCahill and Winfield 
Smith; “International Communication for the Deaf,’ Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
president, Gallaudet College; “Halloween Costume Ball”; “Indonesia,” Dr. 
Helen Dwight Reid, just returned from a 3-year ICA tour of duty; sound films; 
colored slides; bagpipes; Irish folk songs; community singing; square dancing 
and cha-cha exhibitions and lessons; ancient Korean musical instruments; hula 
dancers; Greek Embassy dancers; handicraft exhibits of American Indians, 
Shenandoah Community, Indonesia, Laos, Cambodia, and Turkey. On several 
oceasions guest members have, at their own suggestion, given prepared programs 
on their countries. Talented guests have often performed spontaneously or 
displayed craftwork from their homeland. Many of the foreign guests have 
been entertained in the homes of club members or have been escorted to places 
in which they had indicated special interest. Special events attended by both 
members and guests have included a weekend trip to Ocean City, a swim party, 
a college mardi gras, a Senate staff buffet supper. 

Membership in the club is open to U.S. citizens and foreigners. U.S. citizen- 
ship is required for contributing members ($50 per year) and active members 
($10 per year). Resident members ($5 per year) are non-U.S. citizens residing 
in the Washington area. Guest membership is available to foreign visitors 
($1 token fee for the duration of their stay). As a general rule, a prospective 
member must have attended a club reception as a guest before his application 
for membership can be considered by the membership board. Active and resi- 
dent members are expected to attend the Friday receptions fairly frequently 
and to contribute to the entertainment of the guests. Guest membership carries 
no obligation, only privileges, and a number of foreign visitors expecting to be 
in Washington for several weeks have found most attractive a club in which they 
ean share membership with Americans and people from other lands. They 
seem to like the idea of being able to invite friends to “their” club, either on 
Friday nights, or during the week, for refreshments and dancing in a nonpublic 
atmosphere. In addition, they enjoy talking to a friendly group and telling 
about their own countries, and even exhibiting some of its music and dances, 
craftwork, distinctive products, or its filmed scenic beauty. 

The governing body of the club is a steering committee composed of 10 active 
members. Present officers and committee chairmen of the club are acting chair- 
man and treasurer, W. Blount Stewart, Department of Defense; secretary, 
Stephen Streeter, president, American Tourist Association; social coordinator, 
Julia E. Hyman, Department of State; chairman of foreign guest invitation 
committee, Mrs. Genevieve Schey, director of child welfare, Children’s Hospital 
of the District of Columbia; parliamentarian, Sheldon J. Baker, Department of 
Labor; editor of monthly newsletter, Mrs. Davis Sylvester, Department of the 
Navy ; program director, Nelson Towers, Sears Roebuck & Co.; special activities, 
Pauline Harris, Senate office staff; recording secretary, Mrs. Louise C. Lion, 
Office of U.S. district attorney. 

The club is financed by membership fees. Telephone service and mailing 
address are provided through the courtesy of the club’s secretary. No rental 
fee is paid for the reception hall. Any costs involved in providing entertain- 
ment and simple refreshments for each Friday reception are assumed by the 
voluntary host for the evening. The club does not serve alcoholic beverages, 
but the bar operated by the reception hall owner may be patronized by Meet 
Americans Club members and guests. 

Mail should be addressed to Meet Americans Club, 1180 18th Street NW., 
Washington 5, D.C. Receptions are held every Friday at the Atlantic Coast 
Conference (ACC) clubrooms, 1349 E Street NW. Respective telephone num- 
bers are Metropolitan 8-3004 and District 7-7139. 
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Memo FRoM PAvut LIGHTMAN 
Marcu 24, 1960. 
DEAR SENATOR MAGNUSON: Thank you for your very kind letter of March 18. 
The attached report is the one that I refer to in my recent letter to you. 
I hope you find it interesting. 
Cordially yours, 
PAUL LIGHTMAN, 


To: J. Bossemeyer, G. Hummel and C. P. Austin. 
From: Paul Lightman. 


It has been several days since I returned from Europe. Before leaving I 
discussed with you the reasons for my trip to seven countries of Europe was to 
determine the potentials for sales meetings, international associations, and com- 
pany meetings, whether traveling to or coming from Europe to the United 
States. 

During my time in Europe I took many opportunities to meet with travel 
agents, tourist bureau officials, foreign airlines, as well as American carriers 
and many, many individuals to determine how much was being done in Europe 
on your “Visit U.S.A. 1960” program. 

For your information the following findings are submitted. These are per- 
sonal findings and were ascertained as mentioned above. I did not follow any 
scientific pattern to attempt to evaluate a cross section of the country, but merely 
followed a course that presented itself from day to day. I visited travel agents, 
I visited offices of airlines, I spoke with hotel personnel and at every opportunity 
spoke with citizens of various countries wherein I visited. Most of these con- 
versations were with people with average to above average income. 

1, It is my personal belief that the estimates for the number of foreign tour- 
ists to the United States is overly optimistic for the year 1960. 

2. The reason for this is a lack of support on the part of the travel interests 
in the European countries that I visited. 

3. Information on the program has not been disseminated through all levels in 
the embassies maintained by the United States in these countries. It was diffi- 
cult to find personnel within those embassies who had a working knowledge of 
the prograni. 

4. No foreign carrier had any tour folders or any information of any kind on 
display in their offices on this program. Very few travel agents had any fold- 
ers, and those who did, did not display them prominently. The exception, of 
eourse, were the offices of those travel agents who produced folders in coopera- 
tion with an airline. 

5. The only source of active and aggressive support were the offices of the 
2an American Airways. However, I understand that the TWA office in London 
was planning a large display that was to be erected some time after I left. 
Only Pan American offices had a supply of tour folders on display and in some 
eases had window displays in their offices. 

6. A more effective distribution system must be devised for distributing in- 
formation to travel agents in European countries. Probably you already have 
this under control and you must have some system worked out in order to get 
this information into the hands of the agents. However, my visits to many 
agents in Europe indicated that those who were interested in receiving informa- 
tion were unable to obtain enough of it, and many agents had not heard that 
information was available or knew how to go about getting this information. 

Probably as more of these folders become available, closer cooperation with 
transportation lines should be able to achieve a thorough coverage of the market. 
Airlines who have used advertising in newspapers in foreign countries have been 
able to sell a large quantity of booklets giving information on the United States. 
This leads me to believe that a controlled distribution of folders at no cost to 
the interested traveler in Europe should produce a tremendous volume of inter- 
ested inquiries. 

7. The travel agents who should originate, or at least support this business, 
have not been sold on the idea of “Visit U.S.A.” They still do not believe that it 
is possible to visit the United States on a modest budget. They do not believe 
that it is possible to live in a first-class hotel in Miami Beach in spring for as 
little as $10 a day which includes two meals. Some travel agents have been 
exposed to messages from airline personnel. 
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I believe an executive addressed a rather large group in Europe, and even this 
information from a figure, such as he, was insufficient to impress these people 
with the possibilities of visiting the U.S.A. on a modest budget. Possibly because 
this idea is completely new to them. It must be absorbed. They must change 
preconceived notions and it is difficult for these agents to change a preconceived 
idea, which they have held all their lives, and adopt a completely new opinion 
regarding travel to the United States. This process of change must take time. 
However, time can be shortened by more promotional effort. 

8. Visa requirements to the United States, even though they have been improved, 
are stilla barrier. Some of the questions by implication are insolent or humiliat- 
ing. 

9. The most likely source for foreign tourists to the United States are from 
the countries of England, Germany, and the Scandinavian countries. Even with 
the lowering of currency restrictions, the holiday-minded traveler is not likely to 
be a good prospect for travel to the United States. The choice of other foreign 
cultures, resort areas available to the holiday-minded traveler in Europe among 
countries nearby, available at much lower travel costs, are so varied and so 
interesting that the holiday-minded traveler in Europe undoubtedly will travel 
shorter distances than the long trip to the United States. 

10. With the exception of only a small percentage of the population, most people 
in European countries must work more hours than their American counterpart in 
order to earn the same amount of travel funds necessary for a long trip. There- 
fore, the prospective traveler must have sufficient motive to induce him to make 
this trip. One of the most feasible or the most logical motives to the realistic- 
minded European is the motive to improve himself financially. This lends itself 
to a possibility of increasing foreign tours to the United States by appealing to 
their business interests. Car dealers or car manufacturers can and are moti- 
vated to travel to the United States to visit automobile factories and automobile 
showrooms in order to learn how to produce or sell more effectively. 

Other individuals will travel if they feel that they will add to their earning 
power or prestige by traveling to the United States. For example, the National 
Cash Register Co. sponsored a trip from the Scandinavian countries for the 
managers or operators of large department stores and other business interests 
who logically could or should be using the products of National Cash Register Co. 

11. The European traveler must be sold on the idea of visiting the United States. 
The establishment of tourist offices on the part of the United States in major 
tourist-producing areas in foreign countries would do much toward promoting 
and selling the idea of visiting the United States. The establishment of such 
an office would help sell the travel agents and other service organizations who 
could create new travelers to the United States. An on-the-spot office manned 
by personnel who were familiar with both the United States and the country 
wherein they operated would be able to efficiently distribute literature, make 
contact with organizations, organize clubs and tours, appeal to special interests 
of individuals and stimulate in general the idea of visiting the United States for 
holidays, as well as business reasons. These offices must be sales oriented, rather 
than tourist oriented. 

12. An advertising campaign in these various countries should be instituted 
by the United States or the travel interests in the United States in order to stimu- 
late more interests and to convinee the European traveler that it is feasible 
and economically possible for him to visit the United States. Such advertising 
should probably center about special events within the States. By combining a 
good pleasure reason with a sound business reason the probabilities of inducing 
the traveler is increased ever so much more. 

There is no question in my mind that what you have started will be successful. 
I fear that too much may be expected in too short a time. You are attempting 
to overcome in a matter of months the neglect of many decades of years. The 
danger, as I see it, lies in allowing our expectations to become overly optimistic 
and thereby give cause for disappointment if our goals are not achieved at the 
first attempt. 

In summing up, I may say that most Europeans are not straining at the leash 
to come over here to spend their very hard earned money for a holiday. Of 
course, there are millions of Europeans who would love to come over here, become 
citizens and work and live here. But to induce the European to come here as a 
tourist will require the arts and science of persuation, promotion, and hard 
selling. 
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These are the highlights of my findings. I certainly would appreciate greatly 
the opportunity to meet with you and discuss in more detail, if you so desire, the 
sidelights of my trip through European countries. 


PacIFIC AMERICAN STEAMSHIP ASSOCIATION, 
San Francisco, Calif., May 9, 1960. 
Re S. 3102 and S. 3162: Establish U.S. Government Travel and Tourism Office. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Speaking for the principal American-ship operators on 
the Pacific coast, our organization takes this occasion to add its voice to the 
many others which have testified in the past few days on the above bills, whose 
purpose is to establish a travel office in the Federal Government. We have 
studied the testimony of the American Merchant Marine Institute and Air 
Transport Association and find ourselves in wholehearted agreement with the 
views put forward in the testimony of those two groups. 

We would add a few comments of our own with particular reference to the 
Pacific area. 

The need for such a Government entity was brought forcefully to light at the 
recent meeting of the Pacific Area Travel Association, held in New Zealand. 
This organization is made up of ocean and air carriers, hotels, travel agency 
groups, and others interested in tourism in the Pacific, and also includes, within 
its membership, governments of the nations bordering on the Pacific area. Re- 
ports coming back from this meeting indicate strong government representation 
by the other nations in the Pacific area, most of whom have placed tourist pro- 
motion a very high level within the government. It is no secret that the 
American delegates to the PATA meeting were disappointed at the fact that 
there was no U.S. Government expert on tourism present to represent us. The 
establishment of an Office of International Travel and Tourism in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce would make possible the attendance at such meetings by 
Government experts. It would further indicate U.S. interest in both the pro- 
motional ideas emanating from this group as well as the need for technical 
improvement in procedural matters concerning travel by air and vessel. 

The need to encourage and facilitate travel by Asian nationals to the United 
States is never more apparent than it is now. It is in the Pacific area where 
our present foreign aid programs have been emphasized and it logically follows 
that a healthy exchange of persons from this area to the United States is an 
important step in consolidating the position established through our foreign aid 
programs. An increasing number of Asian nationals have the personal funds 
to travel outside their countries; it is important that they be induced and en- 
couraged to travel to the United States where they can see at firsthand a living 
example of the type of political and economic society to which they themselves 
aspire. We can no longer afford to sit back and wait for people in Asia or 
anywhere in the world to beg permission to come to the United States for a 
visit. Our country now competes with a host of other countries in Europe and 
South America in the matter of tourist expenditures, and we should get into the 
act. 

Obviously the program such as is envisioned in these two bills will cost some 
money, but in order to put the matter in the proper perspective for the Congress 
it should be noted that the following countries, some of which are quite small, 


are now spending a great deal more than the United States in the matter of travel 
promotion : 
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The importance of promoting travel and tourism to the United States is of 
course of interest economically to the carriers and to the hotel industries and 
a host of other interested parties. Travel revenues can help play a part in 
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redressing the current imbalance of payments which the United States faces. 
However, it is our considered view the strongest argument for this legislation 
is the role of such agency would play in increasing international understanding 
through the medium of personal travel. In this sense 8S. 3102 and 8. 3162 would 
greatly enhance the possibility of success of the administration’s people-to-people 
program. 

We sincerely urge action on this legislation at the earliest possible time, and 
ask that this letter be placed in the record. 

Very truly yours, 
RAtpH B. DEWEY. 


[From the Columbia Basin News, Apr. 25, 1960] 
More Tourist TRADE 


American tourists each year spends billions of dollars in other countries. The 
rate of tourism is rising rapidly, and the spread between outgoing and incoming 
tourist dollars is increasing as well. 

Washington Senator Warren G. Magnuson is among those alarmed at the 
amount of dollars being drained from the Treasury through American tourism. 
To remedy the situation, Magnuson has proposed that this country pep up its 
own tourist trade. 

The Senator has submitted legislation to set up a Federal U.S. Tourist Bureau. 
It would have the primary function of aiding foreigners visiting this country. 

Americans, quick to complain of the lack of facilities in foreign countries, are 
rather indifferent to the needs of visitors. There are seldom interpreters and 
few facilities at airports or docks to help tourists. Foreigners often complain 
that they are put last in line at customs inspection, then are cross-examined as 
if they were dope smugglers. 

Biggest obstacles to increased foreign travel in the United States are high 
transoceaniec fares, which are dropping fast, and the widespread belief that 
America is so expensive only the wealthy can afford a vacation here. Magnuson’s 
tourist bureau would help eliminate this misconception through a campaign 
to better inform potential visitors of what they could expect in this country. 

Today, says Time magazine, a 15-day tour of the United States by a British 
visitor costs just $613 including air fare, hotels, and everything but meals. 

This year some 6 million foreigners will visit the United States, but this in- 
cludes more than 5 million Canadians and Mexicans, and less than a million from 
overseas. 

This country has many natural attractions for tourists. Most visitors want 
to see the Grand Canyon, a U.S. supermarket, and Disneyland, just as American 
tourists are attracted by the Eiffel Tower and Picadilly Circus. Chicago is popu- 
lar, too, but principally because of its reputation as the heart of American 
gangsterism. 


[From the Travel Agent, Apr. 25, 1960] 


OPINION—CONGRESS SHOULD PASS TRAVEL BILLS 


(By Eric Friedheim, editor) 

Legislation to encourage tourism to America merits support of the entire 
travel industry and should be enacted by Congress at this session. 

Two bills in the Senate and one in the House seek to end the Government’s 
longstanding indifference toward travel and help transform the United States 
into a “host” nation eager to welcome the visitor from abroad with genuine 
enthusiasm and hospitality. 

In the forefront of what appears to be a bipartisan effort are Senators Magnu- 
son, a Democrat from Washington State, and Javits, New York Republican. 
Though they have differing bills, both propose creation of a Federal travel office 
which would try to induce more people to visit America as tourists and to 
sample her manifold attractions. Companion legislation has been offered in 
the House by Representative Jarman, of Oklahoma. 

The number of travelers arriving in this country each year already is imposing. 
Immigration Service figures show that 1,118,000 aliens passed through our 
airports and seaports last year, 20 percent more than in 1958 and about 50 
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percent more than came 5 years ago. Some of these were immigrants but many 
more were here for business or pleasure. To these figures must be added the 
millions who cross the borders from Canada and Mexico by highway and rail. 

Foreigners spent nearly a billion on U.S. travel last year, but U.S. citizens 
journeying outside the country topped this by more than $900 million. Nobody 
begrudges the foreign countries their largesse from travel and there is no disposi- 
tion in Washington to dampen the enthusiasm of Americans for international 
touring. But the imbalance of nearly a billion dollars in what we spend and 
what we receive from travel has become a matter of concern. There is a 
growing sentiment in Congress, and presumably in the Treasury, that something 
should be done to close the gap between U.S. tourist receipts and expenditures. 

Senators Magnuson and Javits declare the Government must promote tourism 
at least as aggressively and effectively as do other countries. We believe this is a 
sound objective ; the same type of American salesmanship and promotional know- 
how that have spread our products across the globe should now be applied to 
selling the United States as a place to visit. 

A Federal travel bureau, supplied with adequate funds, should be able to 
coordinate the campaign, although the responsibility of transporting, housing, 
feeding, entertaining, and itinerary arranging must be left in the hands of private 
enterprise, including carriers, hotels, travel agents, sightseeing operators, and 
other elements of the travel business. The Magnuson-Javits-Jarman bills em- 
phasize this point so that there should be no fears that the Government will go 
into the tour business. 

We are sure, however, most supporters of the Magnuson-Javits program are 
aware that mere appropriation of several millions of dollars and establishment 
ot an official tourist promotion agency does not guarantee that armies of eager 
foreign travelers soon will invade our shores and fan out happily across the 
countryside. Promotion on the Government level means little if the travel 
industry fails to follow through. It is industry, not Government, that must be 
accountable for the program’s success or failure. 

Unfortunately, private enterprise has done little to boost two-way tourism, 
exhibiting almost the same apathy as the Government toward such projects as 
Visit U.S.A. in 1960. So far, only a handful of airlines and travel agencies is 
helping the National Association of Travel Organizations carry the ball on this 
ambitious undertaking. 

Although possessing the finest hotels, transportation, and restaurants, the 
U.S. travel industry raises doubts as to whether it is ready to cope with a 
sudden, large influx of foreigners. Few U.S. tour operators have evidenced any 
interest in handling the groups that may be induced to come from abroad. Most 
say the high cost of foreign-speaking guides, hotel accommodations, and transfers 
make such business unprofitable. 

The stranger in our country is not likely to wander the streets; facilities do 
exist where he may receive advice and counsel on where to stay and where to 
go. But these are far from adequate and certainly not qualified to act as in- 
formational and reception services for large numbers of people. Too few of our 
hotels have sufficient bilingual personnel and only recently has the American 
Hotel Association started an educational program among its members on how 
to service their foreign clientele. 

Despite the lackadaisical approach to courting the alien traveler, many thou- 
sands journey to the United States every year. Even with exchange controls 
limiting dollars for travel, nearly a half million foreigners arrived here from 
Europe in 1959; another half million came from Latin America and the Carib- 
bean, and 80,000 from Asia. These statistics demonstrate the inherent interest 
in America and the big potential that may be tapped by a well-conceived Travel 
U.S.A. campaign. 

The Magnuson-Javits-Jarman bills would enable the Government to establish 
tourist information bureaus abroad and advertise “Come to America.” But 
such a promotional edifice needs a solid foundation. 

If Congress approves a Federal travel organization, it should be staffed by 
competent travel people. This is no place for nonprofessionals or political 
patronage. And before buying space in foreign media or opening offices in 
major world capitals, an important job must be done at home. The first real 
task of a Government tourist agency will be to bring the travel industry together 
to make certain the visitor will be given the same friendly treatment and good 
service that the American expects abroad. 
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STATEMENT IN THE SENATE OF MARCH 18, 1960, By WARREN G. MAGNUSON CON- 


CERNING His Brit, 8. 3102, To ProMore More ForeIGN TRAVEL TO THE UNITED 
STATES 


During the last session of Congress, our Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce began an intensive study of America’s deteriorating position in world 
trade. I am sure that you are all well aware of the magnitude of this problem. 
During the past 2 years, the United States has lost many of its markets to foreign 
competition, while our imports have risen to their highest level ever. 

In 1959, our country experienced one of the smallest surpluses in commodity 
trade in its history, which means another year of deficit financing to realize the 
millions of dollars which we are spending abroad in the form of military and 
economic aid, and to compensate for the millions more which flow overseas 
through private investment, shipping charges, personal remittances, and the like. 
As a result of our failure to pay our way in the world by earnings from the ex- 
port of American products abroad, the United States has suffered an unprece- 
dented balance of payments deficit in the order of $314 to $4 billion for the sec- 
ond consecutive year—a turn of events which can only lead to a further deple- 
tion of gold reserves and loss of international confidence in the dollar. 

Realizing that the strength of our export trade is the foundation upon which 
America’s economic leadership in the free world must be based, our committee 
has concentrated its study on discovering the specific areas where our sales 
abroad have faltered and why. We have been concerned to find what action this 
Government can most effectively take to stimulate foreign demand for American 
goods and services in order to bring foreign earnings back into balance with our 
expenditures abroad. We proceeded down the line, commodity by commodity, 
and found part of the reason for our current payments deficit is that the United 
States is now buying more foreign iron and steel abroad than it sells, buying 
more passenger cars than it sells, buying more textile products than it sells, 
ete. Yet our net loss of dollars through the exchange of these products turned out 
to account for only a small fraction of the dramatically adverse tilt in our bal- 
ance of payments. Then we made the discovery that the largest single factor in 
that imbalance does not arise from the exchange of goods at all, but from the 
exchange of people. 

I have recently seen a document issued by the Department of Commerce en- 
titled “U.S. Participation in International Travel.” I heartily commend it to 
the attention of every Member of the Senate. You need only read the first page 
to know one of the main reasons why we have a balance of payments problem and 
to identify the one “export” market most deserving our attention. One needn’t 
be an expert in international trade to know that a dollar spent for the purchase 
of foreign goods and services represents an import whether it is spent in the 
United States or outside of the country. By the same token, an export occurs 
whenever and wherever a foreigner purchases American goods and services. In 
1958—the last year for which statistics are available—this pamphlet shows that 
American tourists spent almost $1,800 million abroad, making foreign tourism 
by far our largest single import. In 1958, Americans spent more on foreign 
tourism than on foreign automobiles, foreign textiles, and foreign newsprint put 
together. In contrast to this, the combined expenditures of foreigners who 
visited the United States in 1958 were slightly more than one-half as much, 
making tourism stand a poor fourth among America’s exports. Asa result, the 
imbalance between America’s international tourist expenditures and tourist 
receipts was a staggering $866 million—an amount equal to 25 percent of our 
Nation’s balance of payments deficit. 

This net outflow of tourist dollars—the travel dollar gap—is nothing new, of 
course. Americans have always traveled abroad in larger numbers than foreign- 
ers who visit the United States. The important thing is that the gap has never 
been so large nor increased so fast. Since World War II, the volume of America’s 
foreign trade, both imports and exports, has fluctuated up and down: our balance 
of payments position has varied from year to year. But the remarkable thing 
about this travel dollar gap is that, unlike the other elements in our total trade 
picture, it becomes consistently worse every year. In 1949 it amounted to only 
$360 million. By 1953 it had jumped to $477 million. In 1954 it reached $540 
million; in 1955 it was $640 million; 1956, $751 million; 1957, $770 million: and 
in 1958 it had climbed to $866 million. At the present rate of increase, last year’s 
loss of foreign exchange due to travel abroad will be perilously close to $1 billion, 
and it will be double that within the next decade. 
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Why are we slipping farther and farther behind in the field of international 
travel? I believe that much of the answer to that question lies in the fact that 
we are almost the only country in the world which does not promote foreign 
tourism as a matter of national policy. Each year, foreign governments through 
their national tourist offices or through government-owned carriers, spend lavish 
amounts to lure tourists to their countries. Here are the figures: In 1958 Great 
Britain spent $2.8 million for the British Travel and Holidays Association ; 
France spent $2.5 million on its Office of Tourism; India spent $1.5 million ; 
Russia, one-half million dollars; even little Haiti spent $200,000 on tourist promo- 
tion. These are worldwide expenditures. The amount spent in the United 
States alone by all foreign government tourist offices was nearly $10 million in 
1958. Add to this the huge sums of money spent in advertising and promotion 
by such government-owned carriers as Air France, BOAC, KLM, etc., and the 
total amount devoted directly and indirectly by foreign governments to luring 
Americans abroad every year would probably total well over $20 million. But you 
needn’t take my word for it. Just pick up your morning newspaper and count the 
number of foreign ads which proclaim the excitement of touring Europe “in the 
know.” the pleasure of an air-conditioned cruise to the West Indies and South 
America, and the fun of relaxing at a Nassau beach where “the temperature is 
80°.” Sean the latest copy of your favorite magazine and see “Why Gourmets Go 
to Europe in the Spring.” Turn on your local radio station and hear Charles 
Boyer invite you to enjoy the Paris theater with him. If laid end to end the 
amount of foreign government-subsidized travel literature appearing in the Amer- 
ican press every day would probably stretch from here to the French Riviera and 
back. Considering the number and variety of such foreign travel inducements 
reaching every home in America—it is easy to understand why the promotion of 
foreign travel is “big business” in most other countries. In many of these coun- 
tries the national director of tourist promotion is a cabinet level position. 

Foreign tourism is sometimes referred to as an “invisible export.” I always 
wondered about that description until I examined what the United States is doing 
to encourage visitors from abroad. Believe me, so far as its relation to our total 
world trade picture is concerned, the importance of tourism seems to have been 
completely invisible to our own Government. In contrast with the efforts of 
other nations it is fair to say that the United States does virtually nothing to 
encourage foreigners to travel here. Incredible as it seems, our national tourist 
promotion budget is only one-third what is spent by Haiti, for example. It is 
even less than what is spent by the government of Singapore and only slightly 
more than what is spent by the island of Cyprus. The closest approach we make 
to a ministry of tourism is a small office buried far down in the lower echelons 
of the Department of Commerce, and even this group has only recently come 
into existence. At present, virtually the entire burden of promoting the United 
States internationally as a tourist goal must be shouldered by a handful of 
privately operated international carriers such as Pan American, TWA, and the 
United States Lines. Yet even these carriers must understandably direct their 
efforts toward selling their own services rather than promoting the United States 
as a travel destination. 

I should say at this point that one small attempt was made by our Government 
to encourage foreign travel when President Eisenhower announced his “Visit 
USA 1960” program. A high sounding proclamation was issued, committees 
were formed, letters were written—but not one nickel of money was appro 
priated to finance the promotional effort required if this program is to be a 
success. As a matter of fact, the President’s announcement was accompanied 
by a 40-percent cut in the Department of Commerce’s funds for the Office of 
International Travel, the office responsible for coordinating this program. 

You would have to be deaf, dumb, and blind not to see some correlation between 
the massive efforts at tourist promotion made by foreign governments as com- 
pared with ours, and the ever-increasing flight of tourist dollars from the United 
States. If our Government is serious about righting its balance of payments, if 
we are really in earnest about stimulating American exports, then it is high 
time we did something to correct the greatest single gap in our balance of pay- 
ments and shore up our most important export market. If the Government can 
afford to spend millions on promoting the sale of American commodities abroad 
through international trade fairs, commercial attaché services, and other trade 
development work, then surely we can afford something more than pious words 
for the promotion of tourism. 
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Unlike the sale of an American automobile, a tractor, or a shipload of wheat 
abroad, which benefits only one American exporter, the foreign tourist provides 
a market which benefits scores of businesses in this country—the carriers, the 
hotels and restaurants, the drycleaners, the bootblacks, and everyone else with 
whom he comes into contact. But more important than this, the foreign tourist 
takes with him not only American goods and services, but a vivid and lasting 
impression of American life, American friendliness, and American good will. 
And these are the commodities we should most of all be concerned to export. 

The type of program urgently required if we are to broadcast America’s wel- 
come to potential travelers throughout the world cannot be obtained without 
purposeful direction backed by adequate funds. This is something our foreign 
friends have known for years: but we needn't look that far away. Our own 50 
States are now spending a total of over $17 million per year in tourist promotion 
activities, and in many cases it is the most profitable investment a State can make. 
Based on their experience, it has been shown that the amount spent in bringing 
visitors into an area is returned many times over in the form of additional tax 
revenue resulting from tourist expenditures. On the national level, it has been 
estimated that 1 out of every 10 dollars spent in the United States by foreign 
visitors flows into the Federal Treasury through various forms of taxation. 
Thus, in 1958, foreign visitors accounted for over $85 million in Federal revenue. 
An adequate national program for travel promotion could easily be conducted 
for a small percentage of this amount, and therefore would be completely 
self-supporting. 

Just this type of program is called for in the legislation which I now intro- 
duce. The bill provides for the creation of a high-level Office of International 
Travel and Tourism which, for administrative purposes only, would be within 
the Department of Commerce. It would be headed by a Presidentially appointed 
Director and would have authority to establish branch offices overseas. The 
primary function of the Office as set forth in section 3 of the bill would be “to 
develop, plan, and carry out a comprehensive program, utilizing all appropriate 
media of public information and communication, designed to stimulate and 
encourage travel to the United States by the residents of foreign countries for 
the purpose of study, culture, recreation, business, and other activities con- 
ducive to better international understanding of the people and institutions 
of the United States.” In addition, the Office would inherit the various statisti- 
cal and representational duties of the present Office of International Travel and 
would be the Government agency responsible for facilitating international travel 
generally. 

I should stress here that it would be the chief purpose of this new Office to 
publicize the benefits and attractions of the United States generally as a travel 
destination, and not to support, supplement, or subsidize the self-interest adver- 
tising done by any component of the private U.S. travel industry. On the other 
hand, the Office would be prohibited from engaging in any activity in competition 
with private industry; it would not, for example, sell tickets, arrange tours, or 
provide other normally commercial services. 

The Office would be assisted by a Travel Advisory Board composed of 12 
members appointed from private life by the President, with the duty of recom- 
mending policies and programs to be followed by the Office in carrying out the 
purposes of the act. 

In support of their functions, the Office and Board would have an authorized 
budget equal to one-half of 1 percent of the amount spent in the United States 
by foreign visitors during the preceding calendar year, as determined by the 
Secretary of the Treasury—an amount equal to a mere one-twentieth of what 
these visitors contribute to the U.S. Treasury, as I have already explained. 

In asking for your support of this measure, I shall conelude by reminding you 
of these facts: 

The travel dollar gap now accounts for a full 25 percent of the U.S. balance- 
of-payments deficit, yet foreign travel is the one “export” which we are 
doing nothing tangible to promote. 

Foreign travel is the one export which offers a direct market benefit to 
the greatest number of Americans—down to the smallest businessman. 

Foreign travel is the one export which provides a psychological as well as 
a monetary dividend to the United States. 

Foreign travel is the one export which can be promoted on a self-support- 
ing basis. 

I think these are compelling reasons for making the real effort toward ex- 
panding our foreign travel market that is called for in this bill. 
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EXxcerPT FROM THE INTERIM REPorRT OF APRIL 25, 1960, BY THE STAFF OF THE 
SENATE INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMITTEE 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


*F * * * * * * 


8. Establishment of a U.S. Office of Travel and Tourism to promote more travel 
by foreigners to this country 

A bill to accomplish this purpose (S. 3102) has already been introduced by 
the chairman, Senator Magnuson. 

Considering its importance as a contributing factor to our current adverse 
balance-of-payments position, it is difficult to overemphasize the necessity for 
measures to reduce our international travel deficit. As shown by the following 
table, this deficit—the difference between dollars spent abroad by U.S. tourists 
and money spent in this country by foreign visitors, including fares—has shown 
an almost consistent pattern of growth over the past decade. In 1959, it 
amounted to nearly $1 billion or more than one-fourth of the entire foreign pay- 
ments imbalance. 


U.S. deficit in international travel, 1949-59 


[Millions of U.S. doll irs] 


U.S. resident Foreign U.S. U.S. resident Foreign U.S 

jexpenditures'| resident deficit expenditures'| resident deficit 

expenditures ? expenditures 2 

! 

 ——? $805 $445 $360 || 1955__- $1, 354 | $717 $637 
Pee 34 899 466 433 || 1956 1,513 | 768 745 
Psa acs 889 523 366 1957 __- 1,633 S69 76A 
1952 i 1,012 613 399 1958 1, 780 914 NOt 
1953_- ea 1,108 631 477 1950 3..... 1,950 970 YO 
1954__.._._- 1,192 655 537 | 


1 Fares paid to foreign carriers included. 
2 Fares paid to U.S. carriers included. 
3 Preliminary estimates. 


Canada is now the only nation in the world which sends more visitors to the 
United States than it receives. The countries of Europe and the Mediterranean, 
on the other hand. receive between six and seven times as many tourist dollars 
from the United States than residents of that area spend on travel to this 
country. The imbalance in our exchange of tourists with the European area 
alone accoun‘s for roughly one-half of our total travel deficit. 

With few exceptions, the United States has followed a policy of promoting the 
oversea travel of its citizens and has sought to eliminate or reduce restrictions 
imposed by foreign countries on such travel. Following Work! War II we 
actively encouraged European and other governments to develop their tourist in- 
dustries so as to attract nore American visitors whose dollar expenditures might 
serve as a painless form of foreign aid. For these reasons, it is hardly con- 
ceivable that we should attempt to repair the travel-dollar gap by restricting 
amounts of foreign currency available to U.S. tourists or by otherwise limiting 
American travel abroad. 

Instead, we are left with the choice of either continuing to finance our grow- 
ing oversea tourist expenditures through normal commercial exports, or doing 
something positive to right the imbalance in travel by encouraging more foreign 
residents to visit this country. 

To date, our Government has made negligible or, at best, only token efforts to 
attract foreign visitors to the United States. Although some commendable 
action along these lines has resulted from the President’s “Visit U.S.A. 1960” 
campaign, even this activity has involved a minimum allocation of Government 
resources and virtually no Federal funds. In dramatic contrast are the large- 
scale tourist promotion programs presently carried on by foreign countries 
through their government tourist offices—programs aimed principally at the U.S. 
travel market. We are all familiar with the full-page newspaper inserts, color 
magazine ads, radio and television announcements, and other inducements to 
travel sponsored by this organizations. Including the similar activities of 
government-owned carriers, it is conservatively estimated that over $20 million 
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is spent annually in the United States by foreign governments to expan: travel 
to their countries. Unquestionably, there is a considerable correlation between 
these full-scale promotional efforts of other nations and the ever-increasing flight 
of American tourist dollars abroad. 

If it is to be really fruitful any U.S. program to expand foreign tourism 
must be carried on with a corresponding degree of vigor and intensity—it should 
be a program which will reach the broad mass of potential travelers to the United 
States. To carry out this purpose most effectively, we recommend the crea- 
tion of an independent or semi-independent national Office of Travel and Tourism 
with an annual budget at least comparable to the amounts spent by the British, 
French, and other major promoters of international tourism. Such an Office 
should have authority to secure the advice and services of skilled private agencies 
in the advertising and public relations field, and to establish branch offices over- 
seas. 

The primary efforts of the proposed new Office would most profitably be directed 
toward the European and Latin American traveler. The spectacular recovery 
and growth of European economies during the past decade has been accompanied 
by an equally substantial improvement in individual standards of living and 
an increasing level of disposable income. Even more important, currency 
restrictions which formerly curtailed travel from most European countries have 
now been lifted or greatly relaxed. As a result, there is certain to be a 
marketed expansion in international travel generally by residents of this area, 
and thus a much greater potential market for travel to the United States. On 
the other hand, citizens of the Latin American nations have always traveled 
abroad in relatively large numbers—though principally to Europe. A program of 
tourist promotion in Latin American might well be aimed at inducing residents 
of that area to stop over in the United States on their way to Rome, Madrid, 
Paris, or Lisbon, instead of merely changing planes in New York, which is now 
too frequently the case. 

It has been reliably estimated that at least 10 percent of tourist expenditures 
in this country are returned to the Federal Treasury through various forms of 
taxation. An annual investment of, say, $5 million over a reasonable period, 
might be expected to boost foreign spending in the United States as much as $500 
million. This would not only mean a substantial redress of the balance of pay- 
ments deficit, but pay for the program many times over. 

3ut this is not the only dividend to be expected from such a program. The 
foreign tourist, after all, takes with him not only American goods and services, 
but a vivid and lasting impression of the American scene, American life, and 
American good will. And these are the commodities we should most of all be 
concerned to export. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1960, 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My DrEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: On March 14, 1960, the Bureau of the Budget was 
asked by the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations to comment on 8S. 3162, a 
bill to establish a U.S. Travel Commission and a U.S. Office of International 
Travel. 

We understand that this bill has been referred to the Senate Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in connection with your consideration of 
S. 3102, a bill to strengthen the domestic and foreign commerce of the United 
States by providing for the establishment of an Office of International Travel 
and Tourism and a Travel Advisory Board. 

The Bureau of the Budget is generally in agreement with the views of the 
Department of Commerce, which have been filed with your committee. We 
would like to comment on three points covered in the Department’s report on the 
two bills. 

First is the question of organization. S. 3162 would establish a U.S. Travel 
Commission within the Executive Office of the President. The Commission 
would consist of the heads of 6 executive departments, the Assistant to the 
President, and 12 individuals appointed by the President from private life. 
The bill would vest certain functions in the Commission but would also establish 
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an Office of International Travel to assist the Commission in carrying out those 
functions. The Bureau of the Budget believes that a multiheaded agency, elect- 
ing its own chairman, is particularly inappropriate for the Executive Office of 
the President. That form of organization was considered to be undesirable for 
the Executive Office by the first Hoover Commission. The Hoover Commission 
also recommended that “The President should not be prevented by statute from 
reorganizing the President’s Office and from transferring functions and personnel 
from one part of it to another” (p. 15 of the report on “General Management of 
the Executive Branch”). 

The effect of vesting functions in the Commission by statute would be to 
deny the President the flexibility which he should have. Furthermore, the 
functions of the proposed Commission do not appear to be of an appropriate 
character for the Executive Office of the President. 

The establishment of an Office of International Travel and Tourism and a 
Travel Advisory Board as provided by S. 3102 also presents some organizational 
difficulties. In the same report referred to above, the Hoover Commission recom- 
mended that ‘the heads of departments must hold full responsibility for the 
conduct of their departments” (p. 34) and also that “Each department head 
should receive from the Congress administrative authority to organize his depart- 
ment * * *” (p. 37). The provisions of the bill vesting functions in a sub- 
ordinate office of the Department of Commerce would be contrary to those recom- 
mendations and to the principles underlying various reorganization plans which 
have been proposed by the President and allowed to become effective by the 
Congress. Those plans include Reorganization Plan No. 5 of 1950 which trans- 
ferred functions of various subordinate officers in the Department of Commerce 
to the Secretary. 

A second problem concerns the provisions authorizing annual amounts to be 
available for appropriation based on a percentage of tourist expenditures in the 
United States. The Bureau agrees with the Department of Commerce that this 
provision is an inappropriate means for establishing the level of funds necessary 
to support a travel-promotion program in any given year. 

The last point relates to the provisions of the bills authorizing the performance 
of certain functions by the agencies which would be established. As indicated 
in the letter of the Department of Commerce, those provisions describe activities, 
many of which the Department of Commerce is already performing under its pres- 
ent program. In view of the fact that the Department of Commerce is the ap- 
propriate agency and already has adequate authority to provide the type of 
program outlined in the bills, the Bureau of the Budget does not see any advan- 
tage to be served by the legislation. 

While the Bureau of the Budget is fully in accord with the objectives of the 
bills to facilitate and encourage tourism, it believes that the Department of 
Commerce is correct in stating that “The important thing * * * is for the execu- 
tive branch and the Congress to assure that sufficient resources are assigned to 
earry out needed activities.’ For the above reasons, the Bureau of the Budget 
recommends against enactment of the bills. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILLIP S. HUGHES, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE, 
Washington, D.C., April 25, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: This is in further reply to your letter of February 26, 
1960, requesting the views of this Department in respect to S. 3102, a bill to 
strengthen the domestic and foreign commerce of the United States by providing 
for the establishment of an Office of International Travel and Tourism and a 
Travel Advisory Board. 

It is the purpose of this bill to encourage and facilitate international travel 
in the interest of promoting commerce and contributing to better international 
relations. To these ends, it provides for the establishment of a new Office of 
International Travel and Tourism, to be located within the Department of Com- 
merce and headed by a Director to be appointed by the President, with Senate 
approval. Its duties would include the development and execution of a compre- 
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hensive travel promotion program, including the progressive elimination of bar- 
riers to travel; the coordination of all U.S. Government travel facilitation activi- 
ties; and the collection and dissemination of statistics and technical informa- 
tion relating to international travel and tourism. 

The bill also provides for a 12-man Travel Advisory Board to be appointed by 
the President, to advise and consult with the aforementioned Travel Office Direc- 
tor on all programs and policies, and from time to time to submit to the Presi- 
dent and the Congress appraisal reports and recommendations pertaining to 
activities in this field. Finally, the bill would authorize annual appropriations 
for these purposes equal to one-half of 1 percent of the total amount expended 
annually within the United States by foreign visitors. 

I want also to refer to a similar bill, S. 3162, originally referred to the Foreign 
Relations Committee but now before your committee. The purpose of this bill 
is generally the same as §S. 3102, namely, to facilitate and encourage two-way 
international travel. It differs from S. 3102, however, in that it provides for a 
joint executive branch, industry, and public U.S. Travel Commission to develop 
specified international travel facilitation programs and activities, and also a 
U.S. Office of International Travel to execute such programs and activities, both to 
be located administratively within the Executive Office of the President. And, 
it would authorize annual appropriations for those purposes equal to 1 percent 
of the total amount expended annually within the United States by foreign visi- 
tors, excepting those from Canada and Mexico. 

This Department is very much in accord with the objective of these bills. 
International travel, as an industry and employer, as well as an element in our 
balance of payments and in our foreign relations, is of major and increasing 
significance. It is understandable and proper, therefore, that the Congress is 
interested along with the executive branch in giving more attention and recogni- 
tion to this subject. 

We approve generally of the provisions of the main sections of these bills 
(section 3 of S. 3102; sections 3 and 4 of S. 3162) insofar as they describe execu- 
tice branch activities in this field. As a matter of fact, as you know, this De- 
partment has for some time now been engaged in modest but not ineffective inter- 
national travel promotion activities along those same lines as a part of our basie 
authority and responsibility for the promotion of foreign commerce. The im- 
portant thing, it seems to us, is for the executive branch and the Congress to 
assure that sufficient resources are assigned to carry out needed activities. Some 
information concerning the nature and results of our present program and activi- 
ties has already been furnished to your committee staff, and we shall be pre- 
pared to describe them to you in more detail during the course of your upeoming 
hearings on S. 3102 and S. 3162 early next month. 

We also note with favor certain of the principles of operation set forth in these 
bills, including the full utilization of existing Government facilities: consulta- 
tion and cooperation with private firms and local and State organizations: and 
the avoidance of any adverse competition with private industry. These are 
very much in line with the policies that guide us in our present operations in 
this field. 

We have, however, reservations as to the need or administrative desirability 
of the proposal to establish by law a separate and quasi-independent Office for 
this purpose, and we have similar reservations as to this method of establishing 
a Travel Advisory Board or U.S. Travel Commission. It would be better, we 
believe, if the Congress were to enact the main provisions of the bills, to place the 
authority and responsibility for such activities in the Secretary of Commerce 
and thus allow for the exercise of his operational discretion in carrying out the 
purpose of Congress. This would make possible maximum economical and ef- 
fective operation in coordination with related activities within this Department 
and elsewhere in the Government. It would also, I might add, be in line with 
the intent and purpose of the several departmental reorganization plans enacted 
in recent years, following upon Hoover Commission recommendations. 

One more point : we have referred above to the provisions authorizing an annual 
appropriation based upon foreign visitor expenditures in this country. While 
there is some rational basis for such provisions, it should be noted that they 
might turn out to be quite arbitrary in actual practice. For example,.as travel 
to the United States increases and foreign visitor expenditures proportionately, 
an authorization of this nature would likewise increase although there might 
in such circumstances be less rather than more need for contributing Government 
activities and expenditures. I believe it would be preferable in basic legislation 
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of this character that the Congress, upon your committee’s recommendation, 
should indicate only generally its view of the scope and importance of the subject 
matter. It should otherwise be left to the regular budgetary process of both the 
executive and legislative branches to determine each year the proper appropria- 
tion for these purposes. 

We have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there would be no 
objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK H, MUELLER, 
Secretary of Commerce. 


APRIL 26, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear SENATOR MAGNUSON: The Commissioners of the District of Columbia 
have for report S. 3102, 86th Congress, a bill to strengthen the domestic and 
foreign commerce of the United States by providing for the establishment of an 
Office of International Travel and Tourism and a Travel Advisory Board. 

The Commissioners are in accord with the purposes of the bill, including the 
encouragement of travel by foreign residents to the United States. However, 
they do not wish to comment regarding the administrative provisions of the bill. 

The Commissioners have been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection on the part of that office to the submission of this report to the 
Congress. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Rosert E. McLAUGHLIN, 
President, Board of Commissioners, District of Columbia. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, March 28, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
US. Senate. 


DreAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of February 26, 1960, requests our comments 
on S. 3102, a bill to strengthen the domestic and foreign commerce of the United 
States by encouraging travel to the United States by residents of foreign 
countries. 

To carry out the purpose of the bill it is proposed to establish an Office of 
International Travel and Tourism to be headed by a Director, who shall be 
appointed by the President with the advice and consent of the Senate. The 
Director is to be responsible for the discharge of all duties of the Office and 
shall have authority and control over its activities. He is to report annually to 
the President. However, for administrative purposes, the Office of International 
Travel and Tourism is to be placed in the Department of Commerce. 

The bill would thus establish an essentially independent agency within the 
Department of Commerce concerned with a significant phase of domestic and 
foreign commerce. As it is a function of the Department of Commerce to foster 
domestic and foreign commerce, the establishment of the proposed Office of 
International Travel and Tourism would apparently have the effect of dividing 
responsibility and authority for activities relating to the promotion of com- 
merce. We therefore suggest for your consideration, with a view of achieving 
more effective coordination and administration, that the activities of the Office 
of International Travel and Tourism be made subject to the general authority 
of the Secretary of Commerce. 

The bili: would also establish a Travel Advisory Board to be composed of 
12 members appointed by the President from outside the Government. Sec- 
tion 4 of the bill, establishing the Advisory Board, provides in subsection (f) 
for the compensation and traveling expenses of members of the Board. The 
subsection places no restriction on either the type or amount of travel expendi- 
tures for which the Government would be obligated, nor does it permit the 
payment of either travel or subsistence on a commuted basis. The Travel 
Expense Act of 1949, as amended, title 5, United States Code, sections &35— 
842, provides general authority for the heads of all agencies and establish- 
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ments to pay a commuted allowance of $12 per day in lieu of actual expenses 
for subsistence and other necessary travel expenses unless such allowance would 
be much less than the actual and necessary expenses, in which event the head 
of the establishment may authorize reimbursement, not to exceed $25 per 
day, on an actual expense basis. We believe the provisions of this act would, 
without loss of monetary benefits, provide more satisfactory guidelines from 
the standpoint of both administration and audit than the present language of 
subsection 4(f). We therefore suggest for your consideration that the subsec- 
tion be amended to read as follows: 

“Each member of the Board shall receive $50 per diem when engaged in 
the actual performance of his duties; and, while away from his home or regu- 
lar place of business and engaged in the actual performance of his duties, he 
shall also receive travel and subsistence expenses in accordance with the Travel 
Expense Act of 1949, as amended, and the Standardized Government Travel 
Regulations.” 

Subsection 2(f) (2) of the bill would grant to the Director, Office of Inter- 
national Travel and Tourism, the authority to “secure by contract the sery- 
ices of private individuals and agencies.” The intent of the provision is not 
entirely clear and we suggest it be amplified to indicate its purpose and scope. 
See in that regard title 41, United States Code, section 252(c¢) (4), for the 
procurement of personal or professional services, and title 5, United States Code, 
section 55a, for the procurement of the services of experts or consultants or 
organizations thereof. 

Section 6 of the bill would authorize appropriations equal to one-half of 1 per- 
cent of the estimated annual expenditures in the United States by foreign visitors, 
and that the amount authorized for appropriation be available until expended. 
We recommend consideration be given to authorizing annual appropriations 
based on justification as to the needs of the program, and the elimination of 
the indefinite availability provision. 

We have no comment to offer on the merits of the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 





COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Washington, May 2, 1960. 
B-142145 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate. 


Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Your letter of April 1, 1960, acknowledged April 4, re- 
quests our comments on S. 3162, a bill to promote the foreign policy of the 
United States by facilitating and encouraging travel by citizens of foreign coun- 
tries to and within the United States and by citizens of the United States to 
foreign nations, and to stimulate foreign trade and the domestic economy. 

For the accomplishment of its objectives S. 3126 would establish a U.S. Travel 
Commission and a U.S. Office of International Travel which, for administra- 
tive purposes, are to be under the Executive Office of the President. 

The U.S. Travel Commission is to consist of 7 members from the executive 
branch of the Government, 2 members from private life representing the pub- 
lic, and 10 members representing various commercial activities (including a rep- 
resentative of State or municipal travel organizations) in the field of travel. 
The bill vests in the Commission the function and related duties of encourag- 
ing and stimulating travel to and from the United States. To enable the Com- 
mission to carry out its duties, the bill authorizes the Commission to elect 
an executive committee from among its members, and establishes the U.S. Of- 
fice of International Travel as the executive arm of the Commission. 

In that the bill would vest in the Commission, consisting of 19 members, from 
Government, private life and industry, powers, duties, and responsibilities beyond 
that of an advisory body, we have serious doubt as to the desirability, or 
feasibility, of the administrative device which the bill would establish to achieve 
its objectives. And with reference to the Office of International Travel, we are 
inclined to view with disfavor the establishment of a new agency to perform 
a function which could be vested in an established department of the Govern- 
ment, in this case, the Department of Commerce. 
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Section 2 of the bill, establishing the U.S. Travel Commission, provides in 
subsection (i) for the compensation and traveling expenses of members of the 
Commission who are not officers or employees of the Government. The sub- 
section places no restriction on either the type or amount of travel expenditures 
for which the Government would be obligated, nor does it permit the payment 
of either travel or subsistence expenses on a commuted basis. The Travel 
Expense Act of 1949, as amended, 5 U.S.C. 835-842, provides general authority for 
the heads of all agencies and establishments to pay a commuted allowance of 
$12 per day in lieu of actual expenses for subsistence and other necessary travel 
expenses unless such allowance would be much less than the actual and neces- 
sary expenses, in which event the head of the establishment may authorize reim- 
bursement, not to exceed $25 per day, on an actual expense basis. We believe 
the provisions of this act would, without loss of monetary benefits, provide more 
satisfactory guidelines from the standpoint of both administration and audit 
than the present language of subsection 2(i). We therefore suggest for your 
consideration that the subsection be amended to read as follows: 

“Members of the Commission (other than those who are officers or employees 
of the Government of the United States) shall each receive $75 per diem when 
engaged in the actual performance of duties vested in the Commission; and, 
while away from home or regular place of business in the performance of such 
duties, they shall also receive travel and subsistence expenses in accordance 
with the Travel Expense Act of 1949, as amended, and the Standardized Goy- 
ernment Travel Regulations.” 

Section 3(a) (1) of the bill directs the Commission to carry out the provisions 
of section 416 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, as amended. To avoid any 
question as to the extent to which this provision would restrict the authority 
of the President under section 416 of the Mutual Security Act of 1954, we believe 
that section 416 should be amended so as to be consistent with section $(a) (1) 
of this bill, if enacted. 

Section 5 of the bill would authorize to be appropriated for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1961, a sum equal to 1 percent of the total amount, as estimated 
by the Secretary of Commerce, expended by visitors to the United States from 
all foreign countries (other than Canada and Mexico) during the fiscal year 
immediately preceding such fiscal year. We suggest, if the bill be favorably 
considered, that the authorization for the appropriation of funds be based on 
justification as to the needs of the program for each fiscal year rather than the 
1-percent formula and that annual appropriation of funds for subsequent fiscal 
years should also be authorized. 

Aside from the foregoing comments, we have no knowledge as to the need 
for or desirability of the proposed legislation and we therefore make no recom- 
mendation with respect to enactment of this bill. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH CAMPBELL, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
April 28, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. Senate, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR: This is in response to your request for the views of the 
Department of Justice with respect to S. 5102, a bill to strengthen the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States by providing for the establishment 
of an Office of International Travel and Tourism and a Travel Advisory Board. 

The bill would establish an Office of International Travel and Tourism with 
the duty of encouraging travel to the United States by residents of foreign 
countries for the purpose of study, culture, recreation, business, and other activ- 
ities conducive to better international understanding of the people and institu- 
tions of the United States. It would also create a Travel Advisory Board, 
which would have the function of advising and consulting with the Director 
of the Office and making recommendations for programs and policies to be 
adopted by the Office. 

The subject matter of this legislation is not one with which the Department 
of Justice is primarily concerned, for which reason no recommendation is made 
as to enactment. However, the Department notes that the bill provides for 
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partial exemption of members of the Board from the conflict of interest statutes, 
sections 281 and 283 of title 18 of the United States Code. We are oppesed to 
such an exemption unless it is determined that the difficulties of obtaining quali- 
fied personnel for service on the Board override the general desirability of 
having the conflict of interest statutes apply. 

Finally, your attention is invited to what appears to be the inadvertent 
omission of the designation *(b)” at the beginning of line 18, page 3, and of the 
word “performed” following the word “is” in line 16, page 5. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE E. WALSH, 
Deputy Attorney General. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 29, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to your letter of February 26, 1960, requesting 
the comments of the Department on S. 3102, a bill to strengthen the domestic 
and foreign commerce of the United States by providing for the establishment 
of an Office of International Travel and Tourism and a Travel Advisory Board. 

The Department of State has always been strongly in favor of appropriate 
measures which would facilitate and foster international travel and thereby 
promote better understanding between the people of the United States and 
those of other nations. In its foreign policy the Department has in the past 
participated in conventions and negotiations designed to simplify and promote 
international travel and tourism. 

The Department endorses the purpose of S. 3102 as stated in section 1 of the 
bill. However, the Department does not favor the establishment of offices of 
U.S. Government agencies in foreign countries without the concurrence of the 
Secretary of State. The major provisions of 8S. 3102 relate to domestic reor- 
ganization within the executive branch of the Government, matters of primary 
concern to the Department of Commerce and the Bureau of the Budget. Ac- 
cordingly, the Department expresses no view on the desirability of the enact- 
ment of S. 3102 into law. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State). 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 29, 19690. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to 8. 3162, a bill to establish a U.S. Travel Com- 
mission and a U.S. Office of International Travel on which the comments of the 
Department were requested by the chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee 
on March 14, 1960. On March 30, the reference of S. 3162 was transferred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The Department of State has always been strongly in favor of appropriate 
measures which would facilitate and foster international travel and thereby 
promote better understanding between the people of the United States and those 
of other nations. In its foreign policy the Department has in the past partici- 
pated in conventions and negotiations designed to simplify and promote inter- 
national travel and tourism. 

The Department endorses the purpose of S. 3162 as stated in section 1 of the 
bill. However, the scope of authority and control vested in the U.S. Travel 
Commission would appear to either duplicate or supersede functions exercised 
by the Secretary of State in the administration and enforcement of existing 
immigration and nationality laws, matters also of concern to the Department 
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of Justice. Moreover, the Department is opposed to the establishment of offices 
of U.S. Government agencies in foreign countries without the concurrence of 
the Secretary of State. 

The provisions of S. 3162 affecting the organizational structure of the executive 
branch are of primary concern to the Bureau of the Budget. 

For the foregoing reasons the Department does not favor the enactment of 
S. 3162 into law. 

The Department has been informed by the Bureau of the Budget that there 
is no objection to the submission of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. MACOMBER, Jr., 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the Acting Secretary of State) 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, April 29, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MARNUSON, 
Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
US. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: Reference is made to your letter of February 26, 
1960, requesting the views of this Department on 8. 3102, “To strengthen thie 
domestic and foreign commerce of the United States by providing for the estab 
lishment of an Office of International Travel and Tourism and a Travel Advisory 
Board.” 

The proposed legislation would provide for the establishment of an Office of 
International Travel and Tourism and a Travel Advisory Board within the 
Department of Commerce. It would authorize to be appropriated for each 
fiscal year a sum equal to one-half of 1 percent of the amount, as estimated by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, expended within the United States by visitors 
from all foreign countries during the calendar year immediately preceding 
such fiscal year and would provide that such amount should remain available 
until expended. 

The objective of stimulating additional travel to the United States is believed 
desirable. However, the Office and Board proposed in the bill would appear to 
duplicate or supersede functions now being performed by the Department of 
Commerce. Whether this is preferable to expansion of activities already being 
carried on by the Department of Commerce is a matter on which the Treasury 
would defer to the views of the Department of Commerce. 

The Department would object to section 6 of the bill which authorizes an 
appropriation based on amounts expended by tourists and believes that the bill, 
if enacted, should be amended to provide an authorization for such amounts as 
may be necessary to carry out the purposes of the act. In any event, it is not 
appropriate to designate the Secretary of the Treasury since the Department of 
Commerce now compiles data concerning amounts expended by foreign tourists 
within the United States. Furthermore, in the interests of sound fiscal policy 
and in the absence of any apparent necessity for the provision that amounts 
appropriated should remain available until expended, it is suggested that that 
provision be deleted from the bill. 

The Department has been advised by the Bureau of the Budget that there is 
no objection to the submission of this report to your committee. 

Very truly yours, 
JULIAN B. Barro, 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 





U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 


Washington, May 12, 1960. 
Hon. WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 


Chairman, Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, U.S. 


Nenate, 
Washington, D.C. 


DeEsr: SENATOR MaGNuson: This is in further reply to your request for our 


comments on S, 3162, a bill to establish a U.S. Travel Commission and a U.S. 
Office of International Travel. 
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The proposed legislation would create a U.S. Travel Commission under the 
Executive Office of the President composed of the Secretaries of State, Com- 
merce, Treasury, Interior, and Labor, the Attorney General, the assistant to 
the President, and 12 other individuals appointed by the President. It would 
further provide, as the executive arm of the Commission, a U.S. Office of Inter- 
national Travel, headed by a Director also appointed by the President. The 
Commission would, among other things, stimulate and assist the promotion of 
international travel and the exchange of visitors to and from the United States. 

This Department is in accord with the basic purposes of this measure to pro 
mote international travel and thereby provide for expanded interchange and 
mutual understanding of the life and cultures of foreign nations and to stimulate 
foreign trade and the domestic economy. 

We have no information regarding the effect, if any, of this proposal upon 
the labor market. If it actually served to increase travel, it obviously would 
have a beneficial effect upon domestic employment in the travel, recreation, and 
related industries. However, with respect to the advisability of establishing 
such a commission at this time, we would prefer to leave comment to those 
agencies more directly concerned with international travel and the overall 
organization of the executive branch. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES T. O’CONNELL, 
Acting Secretary of Labor. 





